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T is with ſome diffidence that I conſent 

to the publication of this work, which 
is in every ſenſe imperfeR, as well as on 
account of its literary defects: it being 
merely introductory to a deſign of placing 
the evidence of Chriſtianity ia a more ob- 
vious light, than that in which it appears 
in other writers; whole erudition and great 
abilities have thrown ſome” obſcurity on 
the plaineſt arid moſt palpable truths, thoſe 
which depend on facts and hiſtoric teſti: 
mony. 1817644990525 


Revealed religion is given as.4 vide tn 
all who live under its auſpicious, light, 
Every one, to whom it is revealed, is at 
leſt as able to judge of its evidence, as of 
its doctrines: and, if he takes the goſpel as 
the guide of his life and opinions, he may 
and ought to know the reaſons of his faith 

. and 
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and hope. The proofs of Chriſtianity are 
addreſſed to common ſenſe ; and therefore 
are connected with the moſt glaring and 
inconteſtible facts in the hiſtory of man- 
kind. The hiſtoric evidence is the true 
and proper demonſtration of the divine 
truth of the chriſtian religion: and this 
evidence is of à kind, which admits not 
of: daubt, . miſtake, or ambiguity. It de- 
pends not on the minuter circumſtances 
of - hiſtoric tradition, in which there is 
eſten room for a prudent ſcepticiſm; but 
dn ſuch facts as are evident and certain 
from the actual ſtate of the world, as 
well as fully authenticated by all ancient 
records. For this purpoſe, the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian revelations were providen- 
| tially connected with the great revoluti- 
ons in civil hiſtory. Egypt and Phoeni- 
c, Aﬀyris' and Babylon, Perſia and 
Greece, / were the ſucceſſive nn on 
Which the Jewiſh Revelation diſplayed its 
evidence. The Roman empire, of all 
the'moſt powerful and civilized that ever 
Exiſted, was the ſcene on which the Chriſ- 


tian 
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tian Heligion made itſelf conſpicuous. 
The policy and religions of | theſe ſove- 
rainties ate eternized in the writidgs of 
Gentile Hiſtorians, who ate unexeeption< 
able witneſſes to thoſe revelations of which 
they were either wholly ignorant, or pre- 
judiced againſt them. The ſame writers 
give unexceptionable accounts of the reli- 
gions of mankind, not enlightened by re- 
velation: and ſo ample. are thoſe details, 
that the memoirs of idolatry and polythe- 
iſm now remaining, would, by their num- 
ber and variety, baffle the induftry of the 
moſt learned and diligent collector. The 
various: fortunes: of judaiſm and chriſtia- 
nity, thus blended with the affairs of 
civil government, and oppoſed to the gen- 
tile religions, furniſh a proper Hiſtorical 
demonftration that the Jewiſſi and Chriſ- 
tian religions are what they claim to be, 
divine revelations. 


It is a melancholy, yet a moſt inſtructive 
truth, that the rejection of divine revelation 
hath been ever attended with ſignal inſtances 
of the divine diſpleaſure. When Pharaoh 
rejected the miracles of Moſes, the cour- 

tiers 


tiers themſelves were forced to exclaim, . 
diſt thou not know, that Egypt is deſtroyed © 
When the Jews revolted from the theo- 
cracy, they loſt their capital, by far the 
moſt illuſtrious of the cities of the Eaſt, 
and were exiled from their country for 
ſeventy years: but when they crucified the 
Lerd of hfe, not even a total exciſion of 
their pality could expiate their fin ; His bod 
is ſtill on them and on their. children. When 
chriſtianity offered itſelf to the gentile 
world ; and the Roman empire by fangui- 
nary perſecutions aimed at its extirpation : 
it fell with all its weight on that enor- 
mous empice, diſmembered it of all its 
provinces, and cruſhed it into ruin. 


True religion being intended to promote 
the moral government of God, the object 
of which is the production of virtue, and 
of happineſs in conſequence of virtue: 
whatever theory tends to diminiſh the ſum 
of virtue and happineſs in the world, can 
form no part of the divine adminiſtration, 


and of courſe cannot be true. A religious 
theory, ſuch as chriſtianity, whoſe effect is 
IC - ; ) only 
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only good, virtue, happineſs, muſt be a- 
greable to the will of God, and its general 
utility evinces its truth. 


As true chriſtians are the only true pa- 
triots ; none perhaps, next to apoſtates, are 
more pernicious citizens, than ſuch as per- 
fiſt in believing the goſpel without obey- 
ing it, ſuch as, in the Apoſtles ſtrong ex- 
preſſion, hald the truth in unrighteouſ- 
nels,” . 


The evidence of revealed religion being 
inſeparably connected with the great poli- 
tical revolutions; and the early fortunes of 
chriſtianity being conſtantly influenced by 
the affairs of the Roman empire; I have 
ſtated in this volume, a ngle argument for 
the truth of chriſtianity, drawn from the 
religious eſtabliſhment then ſubſiſting in 
full force in and beyond that powerful 
empire. In a continuation of that argu- 
ment, I have repreſented the arduous con- 
teſt ſuſtained by the chriſtian religion a- 

gainſt the idolatrous eſtabliſhment for near 
four hundred years, and terminated by the 
triumphant 
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inſeparable from the ſubject; or even as an 
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trzumphant ſuboerſton ee uw 
Theoduſtus the Great. 


If I ſhall be n to 1220 digreſſed 
from the argument of this volume; by 
writing on the' ſtutſy and ufe of Hiſtory, 
and on the cauſes and effects of the modern 
Irreligion: the cafuat manner, im which" I 
was engaged in an undertaking above my: 
force, muſt the my apology. There ſeemed 
a natural connection between a diſcuſſion 
on the utility and ſtudy of origipal hiſtori- 
alls, and an argument founded on. historic 
evidence. Other things are perbaps fill 
more exceptionable. The air of erudition 
and literature thrown over theſe papers 
will draw ſome cenſure: and the writer 


frankly gives it up as an inconvenience 


error, into which he has been miſled by 
his earlieſt and lateſt paſſion, the love of | 
letters, to the right cultivation of which | 
his courſe of life has been very inauſpici- 
ous. He recolleQed his own, ignorance 
in cheſe fludies, at a. time, When ſuch hints 

as 
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PREFACE xi 


a Are here offe red, would have been uſe- 
ful to Himſelf: and it is his with, to put 
rms into younger hands, who may wield 
em better i in de fence of that ſacred de- 
8590 te, with which the miniſters of reli- 
an are 5 intruſſed. 


- A moſt learned * excellent writer, no 
leſs reſpectable ſor his great merits than 
his eminent ſtation, hath pbſeryed, among 
other marks of a decline of religious zeal 
in theſe lukewarm days; that we do not 
repel an aſſault on divine revelation, with 
that ſpirit with which it is made; or which 
becomes the importance of the ſubject. I 
ſhonld feel myſelf liable to this imputation ; 
but that I mean to engage in an amicable 
conference with the very learned hiſtorian of 
declining Rome: and I confider his book as 
furniſhing the moſt uſeful and convincing 
topics of evidence. There is no part of that 
author's diſquiſitions relating to revealed 
religion, which does not lead to arguments 
in favour of it. Maſter of this intereſting 

controverſy, 


controverſy, he well knows how clearly 
its advocates have evinced the priority of 
theiſm to idolatry ; the neceſſity of revela- 
tion, from the defects of philoſophy and 
the corruptions of polytheiſm ; the miracles 
to which we aſcribe the prevalence of the 
goſpel ; the injuſtice of its perſecutors, the 
heroiſm of its martyrs ; its ſanctifying doc- 
trines, its animating hopes. If I preſume 
to go aver this field, I ſhall perhaps evince, 
that the ſhining abilities of this author 
have diſplayed themſelves in making the 
worſe to ſeem the better cauſe, in mere 
compliance with the faſhionable prejudice. 
am perſuaded, that if the queſtion be 
reconſidered with the attention it deſerves ; 
this very hiſtory will convince its ſerious 
readers of the truth of chriſtianity, by re- 
cording its paſſive triumphs over the tyran- 
ny and ſuperſtition of the Roman empire. 


Though the ſequel of this volume, if 
it ſhould be reſumed, is intended to ob- 
viate the ſeveral objections to primitive 
chriſtianity advanced in that hiſtory ; the 

writer 
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writer thinks himfelf at liberty, to purſue 
a more general plan, of ſtating the evi- 
dence of revealed religion: a particular 
refutation of the moſt obnoxious parts of 
MR. GIBBON's hiſtory having been ſo well 
executed hy the learned DR. WATSON, in 
his elegant and judicious * Apology for 
Chriſtianity.” 


The reader may collect from ſeveral 
hints in this volume, that the ſubjects 
of a ſecond are in ſome forwardneſs. 
In the mean time, I ſhall be attentive 
to the cenſures on this ſpecimen. Should 
any corrigible faults be pointed out by the 
candour of criticiſm, they (hall be amended 
or avoided : ſhould the work be condemn- 
ed as uſeleſs to the great cauſe of revealed 
religion, the author will defiſt from the 
farther praſecution of his deſign, and re- 
ſpectfully withdraw from the attention of 
the public; with this conſolation, that 


his intentions are friendly to ſociety, and 
that his heart is penetrated with the moſt 
deyout yeneration for the religion of JIxsus 

CnkxRIST, 
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CHRIST,, as alone productive of. public and, 
ptwate felicityz as our only guide in life, 
our only hope in, death, our anly refuge in 
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To THE REVEREND 


WILLIAM BACKHOUSE, D. b. 


| Arcnbeacon of CaxTERBURY. 


LETTER 1. 


DEAR SIR, December 1, 1776. 


| HE following letters, addreſſed to 
| you, are publiſhed, as they were 
written, at your inftance. 

I yield to your encouraging opinion of them 

with the leſs reluctance, as I am pleaſed with 


this occaſion of publickly acknowledging my 


obligations to your candid friendſhip: a 
friendſhip, which commenced at that early 


period, when our youthful ſtudies were our 
moſt. intereſting purfuits; and which has 
continued, through our various fortunes, with 
a conſtancy and fetvour ſomewhat unuſual, 
except in the romantic annals of antiquity. 

Throughout this period, you have been 
ever mindful, abſent as well as - preſent, of 
an unconfpicuous man. Yet you have known 
him uniformly devoted to the cauſe of letters 
and of revealed religion: and you have ap- 
proved in him ſomething reſembling your own 
love of truth and candid ſpirit ; though with- 
out pretenſions to that urbanity, which con- 
B ciliates 
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ciliates affection; while your worth and in- 
tegrity, your encouragement of literature, ſa- 
cred, human, and philoſophic, and above all, 
your cordial attachment to the ſimplicity and 
perfection of the chriſtian faith, give you the 
eſteem and confidence of the moſt eminent 
Characters. | 
The firſt copy of- the following papers was 
drawn up with that familiar haſte and negli- 
gence, which is never more pardonable, than 
in the freedom of epiſtolary writings. But 
when you thought ſo favourably of thoſe rude 
{ketches, as to adviſe me to retouch and fill 
up the outline: it was incumbent on me, to 
conſult ſome good writers on the ſeveral ſub- 
jets of enquiry, and to reviſe what I had 
written, with care and attention; much 
more on account of the ſacred importance of 
every thing connected with revealed religion, 
than of any perſonal reputation to be derived 
from 1o ſlight a performance. Such as it is, 
I am content to forego the praiſe of writing 
well, if I can avoid the indiſcretion of injur- 
ing the nobleſt cauſe by an unequal defence. 
'You deemed it of moment to religion, that 
ſome one attached to her ſacred intereſts, 
ſhould ſtep forth, to aſſert and vindicate her 
honours, from the indirect, and therefore 
more dangerous, aſperſions of a writer of real 
eminence in letters and in compoſition. The 
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decorum of this author, and the ſplendid ele- 
gance of his ſtyle, place him in a light ſo ſu- 
periour to that of others, who have gone before 
him in this unavailing hoſtility againſt Hea- 
ven's beſt gift to man; that it has led me in- 
to ſome reflections on the various methods, 
in which it has pleaſed the divine providence 
to have this great cauſe explored, like gold 
in the furnace. 

Chriſtianity underwent a fiery trial from 
the wits of antiquity, not diſſimilar to that 
which it hath ſuſtained in Britain for a centu- 
ry paſt. The vulgar pagans treated the hea- 
venly Stranger with every opprobrium, from 
which ſhe was ſo nobly vindicated by her 
firſt apologiſts. To the malignity of the 
vulgar, ſucceeded the ſagacity of Celſus, the 
learning of Porphyry, the elegance of Phi- 
loſtratus, the wit of Lucian. Philoſophy tried 
her ſtrength in this conteſt, and was compel- 
led to borrow the ſemblance of celeſtial arms, 
to defend her exploded pretenſions. Laſt of 
all, came the ſpecious Eloquence of the later 
ſophiſts, to charm the libertiniſm of a cor- 
rupted and declining empire, with the falſe 
glitter of Julian, and the numerous pcriods 


of Libanius. 


Irreligion and even atheiſm appeared in 
Italy at the revival of letters, partly from an 
exceſſive fondneſs for the ancient philology, 


and 
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and principally from the. diſguſt, which ele- 
gant and poliſhed minds always feel at the 
follies of popular ſuperſtition, then at their 
highth in the unreformed dominion of po- 


In England, the modern deiſm is the off- 
ſpring of that luxury and impiety, which 
ſucceeded the Great Rebellion. The firſt aſ- 
. faults on revealed religion were rude and tu- 
multuary, like thoſe of peaſants and barba- 
rians. Libertiniſm began the attack; which 
was ſupported by the aid of Learning. 
Much erudition was employed, on both 
ſides, in the conduct of this intereſting con- 
troverſy with an Herbert, a Blount, a Toland, 
a Woolſton, a Collins. While the philo- 
fopher of Malmeſbury attempted to reaſon - 
Britons out of their faith and freedom ; 
Shaftefbury employed the finer weapons of wit 
and ridicule. All in their turns have been diſ- 
armed of the power of doing miſchief. It 
was reſerved for the times we live in, to aſ- 
fault chriſtianity with the ſhining and ſpecious 
arms of Eloquence. To the plebeian ſtyle of 
Chubb and Morgan, to the thorny erudition 
of Woolſton and Collins, to the wit and ri- 
baldry of Shafteſbury and Mandeville; has 
ſucceeded the purity and elegance of Voltaire, 
the cold correctneſs of Hume, and the impaſ- 


ſioned delicacy of Rouſſeau. In this great 
queſtion, 
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queſtion, Bolingbroke, like another Meſſala, 
has diſplayed the richneſs and harmony of 
the engliſh language. Cheſterfield, leaving 
the debate about principles to the metaphy- 
ſic of his noble predeceſſor, has availed him- 
ſelf of equal eloquence to ſubvert our morals. 
His popular letters are a complete example 
of human corruption, veiling itſelf under the 
decent exterior of falſe virtue, falſe ſcience, 
and accompliſhments equally brilliant and 
deceitful, 

We of the preſent times find infidelity in 
a ſimilar ſtate to that in which the primitive 
chriſtians encountered gentiliſm. The tem- 
ples were repaired, rebuilt, and beautified ; 
the worſhip of the gods was leſs ſavage and 
brutal; while luxury and a voluptuary ſuper- 
ſtition gave magnificenge and grace to falſe- 
hood and folly. May the event, my friend, 
correſpond to the omen. As the ſolid ſenſe 
and piety of the firſt unlettered chriſtians, 
baffled the wiſdom, power, and intereſts of 
mankind, when united in the ſupport of vice 
and impoſture: ſo it is to be hoped, that 
heaven will continue to protect its beſt of 
bleflings, a reaſonable chriſtianity, by in- 
ſpiring its defenders with a wiſdom and elo- 
quence, which all its adverſaries ſhall not be 
able to reſiſt. 
Our antagoniſts have been as various in 
| their 
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their mode of affault, as in their ſtyle and 
erudition. The firſt, and ſtill the moſt con- 
ſiderable of the writers againſt revelation, 
made their objections in form to its capital 
proofs, the evidence of prophecy, miracles, 
and doctrine: and they gave occaſion to a 
complete defence of each. Since religion 
has been found impregnable in her citadel, 
her enemies have been content to make de- 
ſultory attacks on the mere out-works : and 
have exchanged the open war, for the more 
inſidious and deſtructive way of ſtratagem. 
Not to wear out a metaphor too obvious in 
polemic literature; objections to revelation 
have been of late propoſed obliquely, and 
where the unſuſpecting reader would not 
think to find them. Writers of civil hiſtory 
have ſtept out of their way, to aſperſe both 
primitive and reformed chriſtianity. Irreli- 
gion hath appeared in the flowery dreſs of 
fable and romance; and like another Circe, 
hath held forth her inchanted cup, to tranſ- 
form men into brutes. At this very time, 
we ſee the archimage of infidelity, preſenting 
to a diſſipated public, the dotages of a worn- 


out imagination, in every fantaſtic form that 
fiction can aſſume, 


To this endleſs variety in the manner as 
well as materials of error, we may contraſt 
the unchangeable ſimplicity of truth. The 
religion of the New Teſtament is ſtill the 


lame ; 
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ſame; perfect, as it came originally from 
the pen of inſpiration. Vain have been the 
efforts of deſpotiſm, of ſuperſtition, of phi- 
loſophy, of pleaſure, and worldly intereſts, 
combined againſt her. She continues to 
triumph over all oppoſition, and by her vic- 
tory aſſerts her divine pretenſions. An ene- 
my to the goſpel drew this concluſion: If 
this counſel, or this work, had been of men, 
it would have come to nought; but if it be 
of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 

While religion is thus expoſed to a variety 
of inſults ffom without; it would be a me- 
lancholy proſpect, ſhould there be any de- 
fect within, either of zeal or erudition, of 
union or purity. Till thoſe, who are emi- 
nently adorned with theſe excellencies, think 
the danger preſſing enough to call for their 
exertions, to check the libertiniſm, the diſ- 
cord, and pervetſions of our Faith, which oc- 
caſionally alarm our fears: a leſs able advo- 
cate, it is hoped, will not be deemed pre- 
ſumptuous, in expreſſing a ſolicitude for thoſe 
truths, which, beſides their intrinſic excel- 
lence, have been atteſted by predictions, mi- 
racles, and martyrs; by their very ſucceſs 
and prevalence over morally invincible obſta- 
cles; and above all, by their effects in all 
ages on the hearts of the faithful, the peni- 


tent, and the good. 


An 
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An enquiry into theſe atteſtations of the 
chriſtian religion, and the true cauſes of its 
general reception in a world that hated and 
perſecuted it, is the leading ſubject of theſe 
papers. For I am not ſo fond of polemics, 
as to engage in this taſk merely in the view 
of refuting ſuch opinions, as, if erroneous, 
will ſhortly fall into oblivion : but while I at- 
tempt to reſcue truth from peryerſion and 
diſguiſe, I am deſirous to place her in ſo fair 
a point of view, as to make myſelf and others 
enamoured of her immortal beauty. In this 
view, I have ſelected and arranged, with 
ſome attention and exactneſs, the moral ſyſtem 
of the New Teſtament: and I will cheerful- 
ly join in any cenſure on the reſt of this cor- 
reſpondence, in which your partial friendſhip 
has engaged me; ſhould I be ſo happy, as to 
perſuade any of my readers, to try the efficacy 
\ of the chriſtian ethics. | | 

It is not my intention to follow the learned 
and eloquent author, on whom I preſume to 
make ſome remarks, through thoſe fields of 
civil hiſtory, which he traverſes with fa 
much dignity : yet I ſhall venture to give my 
thoughts, the reſult of ſome experience in 
this kind of literature, on hiſtoric ſtudies 
and compoſition, It is not even my deſign 
to refute him in every particular, in which 
he may be candidly ſuppoſed to intend or of- 


fer 


fer ſome diſreſpe& to the majeſty of religion. 
But at the ſame time, that I aim at a refuta- 
tion or improvement of his leading princi- 
ples; I wiſh to advance on each topic a better 
and a truer ſyſtem, than that which religion 
teaches me to reject. 24 

My letters when firſt addreſſed to you were 
written on the days of their reſpective dates: 
in the publication, they are much enlarged ; 
I wiſh I could add, much improved. When 
addreſſed to you, they were, not improperly, 
interſperſed with citations from thoſe antient 
and modern writings, which are ſo pleaſing and 
intereſting to us, and which naturally recurred 
to my memory on this occaſion. But in pre- 
paring them for the public eye, I ſuppoſed it 
would be more agreeable to moſt readers, to 
peruſe the argument without interruption, 
and to canſult the citations and authorities 
annexed to each letter in the form of remarks 
or illuſtrations. 

It remains only, to requeſt that you will 

patronize this work, which owes its exiſtence 
to the influence of your friendſhip. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Your moſt obliged 
and affectionate Servant, 
EasT APTHORP., 
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2 * 5. Memel njtidus et candidus, et quodammodo * 
ſe ferens in dicendo nobilitatem ſuam ; viribus minor. 


Qvi1NCTILIAN, X. 1. 

Pape 7. In all apes of the church, Deiſm has attended the tri- 
umphs of chriſtianity, either as an enemy, a rebel, or a captive. 
Some Pagans in the evangelic age preferred a rational theiſm 
to an abſurd idolatry, and became proſelytes at Jeruſalem, 
without adopting the jewiſh ritual. Many of the exiled Jews, 
on the deſtructĩon of their capital, ſeem to have retained no 
other peculiarity, than the excluſive tenet of the divine unity. 
Both Pagans and Jews of this caſt, united in forming a ſect, 
but little known in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the Hypſiſtarians or 
Coelicolæ of the third century. Theſe were a ſet of 
deiſts, formed by ſuch of the Jews and Gentiles, as deſerting 
the religion of their anceſtors, ſubſtituted naturaliſm in its 
Place. It does not appear, that wy of them were apoſtates 
from chriſtianity. 

I find ſome notices of this ſect, i in an author too favour- 
able to it: for it is the frenzy of our age, that jrreligion 
finds its way into the very ſanctuary. Wetſtein, the laſt 
editor of the New Teſlament with various readings ( Amſt. 
1751.) in his Prolegomena, i. 31, gives an account of the 
Cambridge MS. of the goſpels and acts in Greek and Latin. 
„ Quod imprimis notandum, ves Eicopumovs coelicolas vertit 
in actis; unde lux affulget verbis conſtitutionis Honorii, 
quam Gothofredus operola diſſertatione explicare non po- 
tuit : intelliguntur autem illi, qui Judzis olim proſelyti por. 
tz, in Anglia autem, antequam vocabulum iſtud in longe 
aliam ſigniſicationem degeneraret, vocati ſunt deiſtz.” And 
p. 38. © Paulo diſtinctius explicanda ſunt quz p. 31. de 
coelicolis dixi; fcilicet, fuiſſe homines nullam religionem 
revelatam five veram five falſam admittentes, ſed folam 
naturalem, quam ratio dictat, culentes contra quam inter- 
pretationem vir doctus objecit, tales homincs ab ævo con- 
dito ſemper extitiſſe, Honorium vero atque Auguſtinum de 

coelicolis 


-- 
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coelicolis loqui tanquam de ſedta nova. At non difficile eſt, 
hæc in concordjam redigere. Homines quidem ingulares, 
ita de religione ſentientes, a priſcis temporibus fuerunt: 
ſed ſecta fuit nova: J. e. Szculo demum tertio coelicolæ ſe 
jpſos a gentibus, judæis, et chriſtianis ſegregare, et in ſo- 
cietatem coire coeperunt, electo Majore ſeu patriarcha, et 
ritu baptiſmi inſtituti, quo in ecpleſiam iſtam novam ad- 
mitterentur. In his, quos græci vs vocarunt, 
nomen ſuum profeſſus erat in juventute Gregorius, pater 
Gregori Nazianzeni,” 

This anecdote of eccleſiaſtical antiquity is curious enough 
to merit inveſligation. Juvenal the ſatyriſt ſęems to allude 
to ſome ſuch ſect, when he deſcribes the Jews of his time by 
al] their peculiarities. xiv, 96 —106. 


Quidam, ſortiti metuentem ſabbata patrem, ” 
Nil præter nubes et cœli numen adorant. 


Bingham, in his learned antiquities,” xvi. 6. gives the 
fulleſt account I can meet with of the coelicolz ; whom he 
repreſents as a ſect of ſyncretiſts, who blended judaiſm with 
chriſtianity. Three laws of Honorius in the Theodohan 
code, I. xvi. tit. 5. leg. 43, 44+ et tit. 8. leg. 1. were 
directly formed againſt them: in one of which he ranks them 
with the heathens, as Cromwell did our Engliſh deiſts. In 
another, the emperor threatens them with civil penalties : 
*© nifi intra anni terminos ad Dei cultum venerationemque 
chriſtianam converſi fuerint, his legibus quibus precepimus 

zreticqs adſtiingj, ſe quoque noverint adtinendos.“ An 
abſurdity unknown in the belk times and in our own, that of 
perſecuting and puniſhing for opinions; of which, Bingham, 
ubi ſupra, F 6. He adds that St. Auguſtin, epiſt. 163, aliter, 
44. \ 13, ad Eleuſtum, mentions the coelicolz, and ſuppoſes, 
from the title of majores given by him to their miniſters, that 
he means a ſe& which apoſtatized from the chriſtian to the 
jewiſh religion, V. Spondanus. Fleury. ad Anu. 408, 409g. 
Dr. Cave. Life of St. Gregory Nazianzen, p. 5i0. His 
: father was a good man, but had been unhappily educated 
in an odd ſect of religion, a kind of Samaritan mixture, 


made of judaiſin and pagauiſm, or rather ſane ſelect rites 
« of 
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© of each. With the gentiles, they did honour to fire and 
T burning lights, but rejected idols and ſacrifices : with the 
e Jews i obſerved the Sabbath and a ſtrit abſtinence from 
© ſome kinds of meats : but diſowned circumciſion : pretending 
to worſhip no other deity, but the almighty ſupreme and mog 
© high God: whence they took to themſelves the name of 
6 Hypkiſtarians, A ſect not appearing among the tribes of an- 
4 cient hereticks, though ſomethivg like to it may be found a- 

© mong the Euphemitz, mentioned by Epiphanius, Heres. 
© Ixxx. p. 450. It had been, it ſeems, the religon of his an- 
< ceſtors, and that wherein himſelf had been a bigot in his 
younger years. Naz. Or. xix. p. 289. vid. Or. x. p. 161- 
© xi. p. 178. De vita ſua p. 2. de reb. ſuis, p.33. Gregor, 
# preſb. in vita Naz. p. 3. 

Le Clerc, Biblioth. Hiſt, et Univ. xviii. 1. “ Gregoire 
naquit I'an ccc. ſon pere—etoit nẽ des parens, qui avoient je 
ne ſcai quelle religion, qui tenoit de la Paienne et de la Ju- 
daique. Il's n'avoient ni idoles ni ſacrifices, mais ils adoroient 
le feu et les flambeaux.—Ils prepoient le nom d'Hypſiſtaires, 
parce qu'ils ſe vantoient de n'adorer que le Dieu ſupreme, 
Seer. Ces gens la ſemblent avoir pris le culte du feu des 
mages de Cappadoce, qu on nommoit pyrethes. Strab. I. xv. 

1065. 

, There is an apparent inconſiſtence between this fire-worſhip 
and their to theiſm, which invalidates Wetſtein's 
conjecture. It would not be difficult to trace the hiſtory of 
deiſm, ſuppoſing this its origin, through the mahometan hereſy 
in the viith century, and the jewiſh apoſtacy in the firſt flou- 
riſhing times of the Saracene Empire, on account of their 
not diſcovering the reaſons of the law of Moſes, and from 
2 ion for the Ariſtotelian pbiloſophy. See Bp. Wars 
þurton, D. L. b. jv. 5. 6. note, P. 124. 
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ON Tue STUDY or HISTORY. 


Dear Sir. 


March 30, 1776. 


Y oUuk FE in points of literary diſ- 

cuſſion are generally decifive, except 
when they are too favourable to your friend; 
as they certainly are, when you recommend 
to him the unequal taſk of writing fome ob- 
ſervations on Mr. Gibbon's elegant and learn- 
ed hiſtory of the decline and fall of the Ro- 
man empire, I have juſt given that inter- 
eſting work a firſt peruſal ; and muſt applaud 
the erudition with which the materials are 
collected, and the eloquence with which they 
are adorned. In other reſpects, I regret the 
miſapplication of this author's fine taſte and 
talents ; as, both the ſtructure and principles 
of his work, are, in my opinion, liable to 
juſt exceptions, 

I was diſappointed in my expectations of 
inſtruction from this book, when I diſcerned 
that the author had adopted that entertaining 
but 
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but ſuperficial manner of writing hiſtory, 
which was firſt introduced by the Abbe de 
Vertot; whoſe hiſtory of the Revolutions in 
the government of the Roman republic is one 
of thoſe agreable and ſeducing models, 
which never fail of producing a multitude of 
imitations. There is, in this way of writ- 
ing, merit enough to recommend it to ſuch 
readers, and ſuch writers, as propoſe to 
themſelves no higher aim, than an elegant li- 
terary amuſement : it piques their curioſity, 
while it gratifies their indolence. The hiſ- 
torian has the advantage, in this way, of 
paſſing over ſuch events and inſtitutions, as, 
however eſſential to the ſcience of hiſtory, are 

lefs. adapted to ſhine in the recital. By ſup- 
_ preſſing facts, and violating chronology ; by 
ſelecting the moſt pleaſing incidents, and 
placing them in a ſtriking point of view, by 
the colouring and drapery of ſtyle and com- 

fition : the imagination is gratified with a 
gaudy ſpectacle of triumphs and revolutions 
paſſing in review before it ; while the rapid 
ſucceſſion of great events affords a tranſient 
delight, without leaving uſeful and laſting 
impreſſions either on the memory or judg- 
ment; or fixing thoſe principles, which 
ought to be the reſult of hiſtoric informa- 


tion. 


Nor 
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Nor is it the worſt conſequence ot this 
lis ht and modiſh way of compiling hiſtory, 
dit it affords to ſupine and unreflecting rea- 
ders a barren entertainment, to fill up the 
vacant hours of indolence and diſſipation. 
The hiſtorian, who gives himſelf the privi- 
lege, of mutilating and ſelecting, and ar- 
ranging at diſcretion, the records of paſt 
ages; has full ſcope, to obtrude on his careleſs 
readers any ſyſtem, that ſuits with his pre- 
conceived opinions or. particular yiews in 
writing. 

Voltaire * has given the brighteſt Tuſtre and 
poliſh, both of ſtyle and ſelection, to this 
agreable and ſeducing mode of compo- 
ſition. The manners and ſpirit of nations 
from Charlemagne to the preſent times, are 
deſcribed in a moving picture, more ani- 
mated than exact, more amuſing than in- 
ſtructive; while not a ſingle authority is al- 
leged for the truth of facts, and the writer's 


© own 


Si cette homme illuſtre, dont l'activité ſemble ſuffire a 
tout, et qui a voulu embraſſer tant de connoiſſances diverſes, 
cut donné la premiere moitié de fa vie a la poeſie, et la ſecon - 
de a Philtoire ; s'il et voulu, dans cette nouvelle carriere, 
prendre tout le tems d' etudier les faits et de rechercher la ve- 
ritẽ — il ſe Fat enſin proposé pour but dans ce travail, non 
la ſatisfaction ſterile d'amuſer et de plaire, mais l' ineſtimable 
avantage de rendre les hommes et meilleurs et plus heureuax ; 
il n'cũt fait que des chef-d'ceuvres, 

| Bibliotheque de Me. la Dauphine. p. 143. 
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own ſyſtem is inſenſibly inſinuated into the 
reader's judgment, ; | 
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' Dum ſtudet urbanus, tenditque diſertus haberi; 
Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. 
Hon Ar. lib. 1. ep. Aix. 16. 
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The prejudices of the accompliſhed au- 
thor of the late hiſtory of the decline of the 
Roman Empire, are ſo obvious from the moſt 
curſory peruſal of his work; as to lead both 
the friends and enemies of revealed religion 
to diſcern, that the eccleſiaſtical part of the 
imperial hiſtory was much more intereſting 
to the writer, than the confuſed policy, the 
military deſpotiſm, and rapid ſucceſſion of 
its ſanguinary tyrants. 

To examine this entertaining performance 
in all its parts, would require the copious and 
magnificent library, as well as the learning 
and eloquence of its author. My diſparity 
in all theſe advantages can be compenſated, 
only by that fincere and ardent love of truth, 
with which I have long accuſtomed myſelf 

to 
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. to conſider every ſubject of enquiry ; eſpeci- 
ally, ſuch enquiries as affect the moſt inte- 
reſting and important of all truths, the 
chriſtian revelation. | 
As I ſhall probably give you, in the courſe 
of theſe letters, a vatiety of incidents and 
obſervations, drawn from civil and eccleſi- 
aſtical hiſtory : you will permit me to make 
ſome previous reflections on the general to- 
pic of hiſtory and its kindred ſciences. My 
reflections, you know, are often employed on 
real or fancied improvements in literature and 
theology. 


Our early ſtudies are perhaps too much and 
too long engaged in the attractive inventions 
of poetry and eloquence. Theſe, when too 
fondly entertained, engroſs and pervert the 
heart and underſtanding. The reaſoning 
powers are enfeebled by an inceſſant addreſs 
to the imagination and the ear. Even in our 
fond purſuit of fanciful and poetic imagery, 
we ſeldom prefer the beſt models. That 
ſpecies of poetic compoſition, which, in the 
judgment of Ariſtotle, is of all the moſt uſe- 
ful and perfect, the Greek tragedy, is perhaps 
leſs ſtudied, than the harmonious verſifiers 
in the debauched times of the Ptolemies and 
the Ceſars. The ſame obſervation may be 
extended to the lyric and the epic ſpecies, of 
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which the beſt examples are to be drawn 
from thoſe ages, which were leſt corrupted 
by the refinements of ſocial life. 

Eloquence may be rationally and uſefully 
conſidered in its connexion with hiſtory. 
For rhetorical compoſitions on ideal ſubjects, 
many of which are left us by the elder and the 
later ſophiſts, are too frivolons to merit 
our attention. We do not much intereſt 
ourſelves in an encomium on the beauty of 
Helena, or a vindication of Buſiris, though 
graced by the flowing periods of Iſocrates: 
but we are charmed with that ſweet rheto- 
rician, when he exhorts the Greeks to nati- 
onal concord, or paints an accompliſhed 
monarch in the character of Evagoras. The 
ancient hiſtorians. themſelves, abound with 
the beſt examples of eloquence ; the more 
intereſting, as they ſpring from the events 
recorded. Whatever judgment we may form 
of direct ſpeeches in real hiſtory ; we read 
them with. too much. pleaſure and advantage, 
not to yield to the agreable deluſion ; which 
does not impair the truth of facts, while it 
ſuggeſts the moſt intereſting reflections. 

The elaborate ſpeeches of the great orators, 
in the firſt period of Greek eloquence ; tho: 

of Cicero, ſo perfect in their kind ; and even 
thoſe of the later ſophiſts under the Ceſars, 
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when employed on ſubjects of real life; 
part of the hiſtoric memoirs of their — 
tive times. Poetry itſelf might be reduced 
to the hiſtoric order. Homer, Virgil, Sili- 
us, Lucan,- Claudian, do not conceal hiſto- 
ric truth, while they clothe and adorn it with 
the epic magnificence. 

Were we to begin anew the career of li- 
terature, we ſhould perhaps keep our atten- 
tion fixed on its uſes in theology and civil 
life. With theſe in view; a more metho- 
dized, enlarged, and liberal compaſs of phi- 
lology a clearer and a ſhorter courſe of ma- 
thematics and the higher phyſics; an am- 
ple fund of literary hiſtory; a found and ra- 
tional logie; a practical ſyſtem of ethics; an 
humane and equitable theory of policy; a 
critical view of the hiſtory and opinions of 
philoſophy ; and eſpecially, the ſtudy of ori- 
ginal hiſtorians, civil and eccleſiaſtical z 
would be the beſt preparatives to the exten- 
live ſcience of theology, and to an uſeful if 
not a proſperous eourſe of life. 

To confine our thoughts for the preſent, to 

the ſtudy of hiſtory: You, my friend, who 
know how much of a retired | life hath been 
ſpent in this way, will exculpate me from 
the ſeeming arrogance of making ſome ob- 
ſervations on hiſtoric ſtudies and compoſiti- 


on; which I ſhould not have attempted, had 
: you 
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you not expreſly requeſted my thoughts ory 
this ſubject. 

The hiſtoric ſcience is ſo congenial to the 
ſtructure of the human. mind, ſo intereſting 
to curioſity, ſo reſponſive to memory, ſo 
conducive to inſtruction, and ſo enlarges the 
boundaries of perſonal experience; that the 
beſt way of recommending this ſtudy, is to 
give ſome clear principles for the conduct of 
It. 

Original hiſtorians and authentic records 
ſupply the materials of information: Order of 
time and place are eſſential, that the mind 
may arrange them without confuſion: and 
ſome principles are requiſite to attain the in- 
ſtruction and utility which reſults from it. 

The Human mind is ſlow in acquiring an 
enlarged and exact view of general hiſtory : 
it takes the alarm at an enterprize ſo exten- 
ſive, as the knowledge of all the memorable 
events in every period of time. Vet the life 
of man, and his powers of application and 
memory, if neither neglected nor diffipatedꝭ 
are not unequal to this comprehenſive know - 
ledge, under proper limitations. 

Religion and policy are the ends of hiſto- 
ry; and ſhould be ever kept in view, in its 
ſtudy and compoſition, The origin of nati- 
| ons, 
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ons, and their migrations from one country 
to another, the ſucceſſion of monarchs, bat- 
tles, and conqueſts, are the technical diviſi- 
ons of a ſcience, which terminates in the 
evidence of religion, and the duties of go- 
vernment and ſubjection. 

For the firſt purpoſe, the proof of revealed 
religion, the ſacred ſcriptures are ſo conſtruc- 
ted, as to comprehend the general hiſtory of 
of mankind, either in narration, or in pro- 
phecy: hence, they derive through all ages 
an infallible credential of their inſpiration. 

Religion is preſerved and perpetuated in a 
ſingle family, which branches into a nation, 
not conſiderable for extent of territory; but 
whoſe affairs are ſo complicated with, thoſe 
of the great monarchies all around them, as to 
authenticate, both by national and foreign teſti- 
mony, the truth of their own records. In the 
earlieſt times, the riſing kingdoms of the 
Eaſt are ſeen in connexion with the patriar - 
chal ſtory.” Egypt opens her hoſpitable arms, 
to receive, as gueſts, the family of her bene- 
factor. The high antiquity of that king- 
dom, ſo conſpicuous in the Greek hiſtorians, 
is an evidence to the books of Moſes. The 
nations of Paleſtine, Idumæa, Arabia, Syria, 
and all the Eaſt, from the Mediterranean to 
the Tigris, are intereſted in the fortunes of the 
people of God. In the ſacred hiſtory only, 

is 
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is an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, which in- 
cludes that of other kingdoms, as they riſe 
and ſet : their origin and ſucceſſion would be 
utterly unknown, but for that connexion. 
The Jewiſh nation is the only one, which 
has continued unextinct from their great an- 
ceſter to the preſent time: a circumſtance 
which viſibly authenticates their whole hiſ- 
tory, and the revelation which it includes. 
The Jewiſh monarchy is itſelf the moſt 
conſiderable of the Eaſtern kingdams, till the 
riſe of the IId Aſſyrian empire under Arba- 
ces, and that of Babylon under Beleſis or 


Nabonaſſar. Theſe two empires were raiſed 


up to puniſh the apoſtate tribes of Iſrael and 
Judah, by diſperſion and captivity; till the 
dominion of all Afia centers at length in Cy- 
rus their reſtorer, the greateſt, perhaps the 
beſt, of the ancient kings; who firſt under- 
ſtood the policy of governing, while the reſt 
could only conquer, 

A new ſcene ſucceeds: and the affairs of 
Paleſtine become-involved in thoſe of. Perſia, 
till the conqueſt of Aſia from the Helleſpont 
to the Indus by the arms of Alexander, 
The Theocracy itſelf becomes a part of thoſe 
conqueſts; and continues ſubject to the op- 
preſſive dominion of the Seleucidæ and the 
Ptolemies; till the Roman republic involves 
them all in her providential triumphs. 

- That 
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That an inconſiderable people, only emi- 
nent by being the depoſitaries of divine reve- 
lation, ſhould thus be preſerved amidſt ſo 
many revolutions; and ſhould in every ſuc- 
ceſſive dominion, find at once a protector 
and a ſcourge, to puniſh not deſtroy 
them: is a ſingularity ſo memorable, as 
impels us to contemplate its final cauſe. 
This can be no other than a providential 
{cheme, in the midſt of an univerſal poly- 
theiſm, to maintain the doctrine of the di- 
vine unity, preparatory to the great purpoſe 
of revealing chriſtianity. 

The counſels of Gad are diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of men, by the natural unfitneſs of the 
agents employed to execute them. The 
great principle of the divine unity was diſco- 
vered, and committed in the ſacred writings, 
to a people ſo debaſed by long ſervitude, and 
even ſo addicted to all the Egyptian ſuperſti- 
tions; that it is evident they could not them- 
ſelves have invented their religious ſyſtem. 
Had the intelligent Athenians been choſen 
for this purpoſe, of maintaining ſo reaſonable 

a tenet in the midſt of idolatry; we ſhould 
hows aſcribed the glory of ſuch a diſcovery, 
to the ſchools of philoſophy, and to the fine 
genius of that enlightened people. Yet, if 
we believe the moſt authentic memoirs, thoſe 
of Xenophon ; Socrates himſelf was a virtu- 

ous 
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ous and devout polytheiſt, to the laſt hour of 
his life. 

If this, my friend, be not the true key, 
that opens all the intricacies of ancient hif- 
tory; it muſt appear, as perhaps it does to 
unreflecting readers, to have no conſiſtent plan 
whatever : and to ſuppoſe, that the revolu- 
tions of civil hiſtory, are the mere effects of 
policy and conqueſt, to the excluſion of a 
preſiding providence; is an impiety, which 
reaſon rejects and revelation diſproves. 

Thus far, we have brought the general 
hiſtory of mankind to center in one point; the 
preſervation of the firſt revelation, till the i in- 
troduction of the ſecond. 

Before we proceed to a diſtinct view of the 
chriſtian hiſtory, I ſhall obey your injuncti- 
ons, in characterizing the principal hiſtori- 
ans of this firſt period, 


Fortunately (for it was not the reſult of 


judgment) my hiſtoric ſtudies were early di- 


reed to thoſe original writers, who are now 
the only depoſitaries of the records of man- 
kind: and the firſt, and truly original hiſ- 


torians, are thoſe of the Hebrew ſcriptures. 


The ſacred writers, to the unequalled digni- 
ty of their ſubject, unite a majeſtic fimplici- 
ty and perſpicuity of ſtile and narration. 
Moſes, the maſt ancient, is the moſt perfect 
of hiſtorians. His ſtyle is copious, even, and 
clear, Like a deep river, he bears his reade 
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with a calm and majeſtic courſe. It was his 
purpoſe, to give us a body of laws, as well 
as a thread of hiſtory; and by interweaving 
them together he has authenticated both. For 
it is impoſſible to forge the civil and religious 
polity of a great nation. 

In the ſucceeding books of the hiſtoric 
ſcriptures, I think we may diſcern a manner 
of writing leſs ſimple, leſs pure, than that of 
Moſes. The reign of David and that of So- 
lomon may be deemed the Auguſtan age of 
Hebrew literature, The writings of this 
period are correct, expreſſive, harmonious. 
In the ſubſequent memoirs, we ſee the He- 
brew ſtyle manifeſlly tinctured with the Ara- 
bian, Perſian, and Chaldaic idioms. 

Joſephus has given us an agreable para- 
phraſe and continuation of the ſacred hiſtory, 
and includes a much longer period than any 
other hiſtorian. His antiquities are, for ma- 
ny reaſons, eſſential to the ſtudy of general 
hiſtory. 

It is a common miſtake, to begin our hif- 
toric ſtudies with Herodotus. This father 
of civil hiſtory is in his method too intricate, 
his matter too various, his erudition too pro- 
found, for the uninitiated. Joſephus in the 
ſacred hiſtory, Diodorus in the profane, are 

the beſt guides antiquity hath left us. 
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The uſefulneſs of Diodorus both in ſacred 
and civil hiſtory, can only be eſtimated by a 
diligent peruſal. When you firſt laid your 
commands on me, to write my thoughts on 
this ſubje&t; I had nearly peruſed the re- 
maining entire books of the learned Sicilian ; 
a contemporary of Julius Cæſar, with whoſe 
invaſion of Britain he finiſhed his hiſtoric 
library. His ſtyle is more perſpicuous, than 
ſtudied or elegant; and it varies with that of 
the original writers from whom he compiled, 
Detached parts of his work are written with 
uncommon” beauty. His proëm, for inſtance, 
on the uſes of hiſtory, is one of the beſt of 
thoſe beautiful prefaces, which moſt of the 
ancients have prefixed to their hiſtoric writ- 
ings. Diodorus has alſo given elegant proems 
tocach book, which form agreeable tranſitions: 
His account of the mythology and polythe- 
iſm of ancient nations is highly intereſting ; 
and his hiſtory of Egypt, and of the firſt 
Aſſyrian empire, reflects great light on holy 
ſcripture. | 

His fifth book is an admirable piece of ge- 


ography, eſpecially of the iſlands, and the 
beſt introduction ta the comprehenſive work 
of Strabo. | 
Sacred hiſtory'and prophecy have ſuſtained 
an irreparable loſs by the chaſm in Diodorus 
from the ſixth to the tenth book incluſive, 
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in which he had given the hiſtory and anti- 


quities of the eaſtern kingdoms, From 


che cleventh to the twentieth book, he pro- 


ceeds in an uninterrupted courſe of annals 
from the expedition of Xerxes in the Lxxvth 
Olympiad to the defeat and death of Antigo- 
nus in the cxxth, The extracts and frag. 
ments of the laſt xx books are full of good 
ſenſe and inſtruction, moral and philoſophic, 
as well as hiſtorical. In a continued ſeries of 
CLXXX years he connects and methodizes the 
Greek hiſtory, and includes in one clear detail 
the diffuſive narrations of Herodotus, Cteſias, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, a conſiderable part 
of Polybius; not to mention the loſt hiſtori- 
ans, and Plutarch and Arrian, who wrote 
after him, but whoſe ſubjeRs are within the 
foregoing interval. Thus the hiſtory of 
Diodorus, like the Julian period in 4 Ba 
logy, includes and connects the relations of 
all the extant and many loſt hiſtorians prior 
to the Chriſtian gra, * 

What charms me moſt in Diodorus is his 
humanity. An equitable ſtrain of upright 


policy animates all his reflections. He was 


not dazzled by the military glories he inceſſ- 
antly records: and every page of his work 
inſpires philanthrophy and moderation. He 
abounds with moral and even religious ſenti- 
ments; and he ſpeaks more reaſonably of 

the 
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the Jewiſh affairs, than moiſt of the Greek or 
any of the Roman writers. 

It is not my purpoſe to ſpeak minutely of 
the merits of Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon : the maſters of the three different 
ſtyles, the florid, the auſtere, the temper- 
ate. They are above praiſe, and will be 
read with delight, and without obſcurity, after 
Diodorus. 

Plutarch, and the Latin biographers, ſnould 
be claſſed, as their ſubject leads, in the body 
of general hiſtory : without this connection. 
the lives of illuſtrious men are leſs intereſting! 
and often ſcarce intelligible. 

Of the hiſtory of the Roman republic it 
is difficult to ſpeak, either with fulneſs or 
brevity, on account of the dignity and extent 
of the ſubject, | 

Dionyſius conducts us clearly and copi- 
ouſly, through a period of little more than 
the three firſt centuries, and his hiſtory 
(which originally ended, where Polybius be. 

ins) fails us at the cccx11th year of Rome, 
Pon after the tyranny and abolition of the de- 
cemvirate, which he has related in a very in- 
ſtructive manner. Livy is an elegant epito- 
mizer of this period, in his three firſt books, 
which are a perfect contralt to the prolix and 
digreſſive manner of Dionyſius. The cha- 


racter and credit of this author hath been too 
8 much 
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much exalted by his admirers, Mr. Spelman 


and many others; too invidiouſly depreſſed 
by Mr. Hooke and his followers. He has 
more of the antiquary and the rhetorician, 
than of the judicious ſimplicity of a great 
hiſtorian : but, without him, we ſhould be 
very uninformed of the origin, the religion, 
and forms of government, regal and republi- 
can, 


Per quæ Latinum nomen et Italæ 
Crevere vires; famaque et imperi 
Porrecta majeſtas, ad ortum 
Solis ab Heſperio cubili. 5 
Honk Ar. I. iv, od. 15. 


Fhoſe arts, by which the Latian name, 

The Roman ſtrength, th* imperial power, 
With awful majeſty unbounded ſpread 

Fo rifing Phoebus from his weſtern bed. 


Fzaaxcis. 


The merit of Polybius compels me to vindi- 
cate him from the harſh cenfures of his late 
excellent tranſlator. From a recent peruſal 
of his five books which remain entire, I can- 


not aſſent to Mr. Hampton's idea of him, 


which is ſo elegantly expreſſed in his pre- 
face. | 

* Inſtead of having gained any approved 
degree of excellence in either of the eſta- 


bliſhed 
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* bliſhed - modes of compoſition; he on the 


* contrary, revolts alike againſt the laws of 


alk Inſtead of charms that might allure, 
an energy that might command, or flow- 
ing ſoftneſs that might carry with it the 
attention of the reader; we meet at every 
© ſtep ſome deformity, which excites diſ- 
* guſt, ſome coldneſs which offends, ſome 
* obſtacles which expoſe our patience to the 
* ſevereſt proof. This ſurely is no gentle 
critique, it is perhaps ſeverely juſt: what 
follows, is carrying cenſure to exceſs. * In- 
© ſtead of elegant ſimplicity, we find in every 
part a ruſtick coarſeneſs : inſtead of a neat 
© and clear conciſeneſs, a redundance of im- 
pure expreſſion : inſtead of an aſſemblage of 
kindred images, alluſions remote and for- 
ced: and in the place of a full, majeſtic, 
and continued harmony, ſounds that fa- 
tigue, and wound the ear, periods broken 
and tranfverſed :—writings void of all the 
charms of nature and of art; which diſ- 
play neither elegance nor ſtrength ; neither 
eaſe nor dignity, fimplicity nor majeſty; 
but are in every part disfigured, either by 
© taſteleſs and ill ſorted ornaments, or a ne- 
* gligence that is wholly deſtitute of grace. 

Permit me to remark on this fine writer, 
that in theſe paſſages of his preface, he ſeems 
to have been trying his ſkill at the modula- 
tion 
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tion of periods, and the grace of antitheſis ; 
neither of which are the excellencies of Po- 
lybius. But in the place of every falſe or 
ſuperfluous ornament, he excels in a ſtyle 
truly political, grave, and energetic: his pe- 
riods are to my ear neither harſh nor affected, 
but have a ſimple cadence and natural har- 
mony : and inſtead of © a congenial and in- 
© bred obſcurity, which refults from com- 
* plicated and embarraſſed fenſe ; from pe- 
* riods diſordered and tranſpoſed ; from uſe- 
© leſs expletives; and from words, either 
© deſtitute of any ſignification, or full of 
* doubtful and intricate meanings ;* (which 
charge of obſcurity, is the ſtrongeſt impeach- 
ment of any writer, eſpecially of hiſtoric 
compoſition :) I find in Polybius, a manner 
of writing that indeed requires a thoughtful 
and attentive reader, with ſome preparatory 
knowledge of antiquity, but uniform and ex- 
preſſive: a method clear and natural, not 
darkened, though often ſufpended, by thoſe 
reflections, which are the ſoul of hiſtory : 
in fine, ſuch a fullneſs, and even redundance, 
in his narration and political obſervations, as 
leaves no obſcutity on his admirable good 
ſenſe, and little room for any addition to his 
Juſt and inſtructive ſentiments. 

His true character may be expreſſed 
in the words of this very preface, which 


has 
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has excited this ſhort vindication of a 
favourite hiſtorian. * Torn by violence 
© from the ſervice of his country, and fixed 
to a long abode in that great city, which 
was the fountain of all the counſels that 
directed and ſuſtained the Roman empire; 
© he had both leiſure and the means to draw 
together the inſtruction that was requiſite 
© for carrying into execution the deſign which 
© he had formed. It is the ſtateſman, the 
* general, the philoſopher, who ſpeaks to 
© us as in his cloſet, in familiar language; 
* recounts fimply all that was tranſacted; 
confirms fact by teſtimony; and enables us 
© to derive an eaſy and immediate proof 
from the prudence or miſcondu& of paſt 
times, by reflections deep and ſolid, gen- 
tly inforced upon us, as by the authority 
of a parent, or urged with the fond affecti- 
on of a friend. 
The ſcope of Polybius was to perſwade 
the Greeks to acquieſcence under the Ro- 
man dominion. His politics are a contraſt 
to thoſe of Machiavel. Caſaubon in his de- 
dication to Henry the Great, (a dedication 
worthy of ſuch an hiſtorian, ſuch an editor, 
and fach a patron) compares and prefers him 
to Tacitus. 
The method of Polybius, while his work 
was entire in forty books, was, aſter an in- 
troduction 
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troduction in II books, on the firſt punic 
war, and the revolt of the mercenaries, to give 
a general hiſtory of 53 years, from the cxLth 
olympiad, or ſecond punic war, to the con- 
queſt of Macedon : and he had added a rela- 
tion of eight years more, to the taking of 
Carthage by Scipio, the deſtruction of Co- 
rinth by Memmius, and the entire conqueſt 
of Macedon by Metellus, A. U. 607. 

Polybius ſuppoſed his ſubje& the greateſt 
in civil hiſtory : but the ſucceeding century 
was ſtill more brilliant, for the power and 
extent of the Roman republic. The vaſt ca- 
pacity and majeſtic eloquence of Livy alone, 
was equal to the taſk of deſcribing it: but 
we mult repair his loſs, where the ſtory be- 
comes molt intereſting, from Salluſt, Ceſar, 
and the writings of Cicero; and eſpecially 
from Appian, who wrote a diſtinct hiſtory 
of the principal provinces of the republic, in 
a method not very clear, but with much good 
ſenſe and exactneſs. His memoirs of the 
- Civil wars, including the death of the Grac- 
- chi, the Social war, that of Cinna and Oc- 
n WW tavius, of Marius and Sylla, and of the three 
fp Triumvirates, is better methodized and very 
circumſtantial, and terminates in the death 
of Sextus Pompeius, A. U. 718. 

Dio Caſſius connects the hiſtory of the re- 
public with that of the empire. He has the 
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the foundation of Rome, to his own IId 


merit and utility, which I have aſcribed to 
Diodorus, of combining the interrupted nar- 
rations of Velleius, Tacitus, Herodian, and 
the Auguſtan hiſtory, in one copious detail. 
No other hiſtorian has given us ſo ample and 
methodical a recital of that celebrated æra, 
the Auguſtan age, including the whole life 
of Auguſtus, for Lxxv years,. from the con- 
ſulate of Cicero. It is the ſubje& of xx 
books of Dio's hiſtory (though with a defect 
of ten years, A. U. 547—757) from the 
zyth to the 56th incluve. Dio's entite 
work included a period of 980 years, from 
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conſulate, The faults of this hiſtorian arc 
well known : his invectives againſt the old 
republican patriots, his adulation of the im- 
perial government, and his ſuperſtition, to- 
gether with a degeneracy of ſtyle, place him 
as much below the preceding writers of the 
Roman hiſtory, as he is more intereſting by 
the greatneſs of his ſubject, which includes 
and connects the two grand diviſions of hu- 
man affairs. 

Here I take my leave of the civil hiſtory 
of that long period which elapſed before the | 
Chriſtian æra: for all events prior to the if 
Olympiads, we have little other light, than 
that of ſcripture, and a few fragments pre- 
ſerved by the later Greeks: from the 


Olympiads, 
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Olympiads, we have a ſucceſſion of hiſtory, 


gradually more authentic, for pccc years. 

Our early attainments in the hiſtoric ſci- 
ence ſhould be directed by the order of events, 
and limited to that period we have already 
deſcribed. The Aſiatic, the Grecian, the 
Roman annals, are the proper nouriſhment 
of young minds, while unbroken with the 
cares, unembarraſſed with the buſineſs of 
life. The Chriſtian æra is the barrier, from 
whence the experienced ſtudent begins a new 
career. His philoſophic mind which con- 
templates a providence preſiding over thaſe 
events which terminate in the new religion, 
diſcerns a prophetic diſcovery of the princi- 
pal revolutions in this ſecond period: and 
comparing hiſtory with prophecy, forms a 
moral demonſtration of revealed truths ; a de- 
monſtration reſulting from the whole courſe 
of hiſtory, and no leſs certain than any ma- 
thematical theorem. 

It would be deviating too far from this 
contracted plan of univerſal hiſtory, to point 
out the revolutions of religion and empire, 
ſucceeding the Chriſtian æra; predicted in 
the Old Teſtament in general terms; in the 
New, with every circumſtance of diſtinction, 
that can give ever-growing credibility, 
ever-brightening evidence to this laſt reve- 
lation. 
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All prophecy is a proper miracle. The 
ſtudy of prophecy, which muſt be founded 
on that of hiſtory, charms and enraptures 
the imagination, while it convinces the ſe- 
vereſt reaſon. The double image, preſented 
to the mind in prophecy, produces the et- 
fe& of the fineſt allegory : the mind is de- 
lighted with the diſcovery of moſt important 
truths concealed under the envelope of hgu- 
rative expreſſion : and when we conſider, in 
how agreable a manner the truth of religion 
is thus aſcertained by prophecy and hiſtory, 
we may adopt Seneca's beautiful expreſſion, 
* amamur ad delicias.' 

Examine with attention a few chapters of 
the apocalypſe, of thoſe hiſtoric paſſages, 
which have received their completion; and 
in which we trace with wonder and adorati- 
on the ways of providence, in the annals of 
mankind. We may contemplate the ſtate of 
religion and empire in four diſtinct periods. 

1. The Roman empire, ſpread over and be- 
yond its enormous republic, carried to its 
acme by the arms and policy of Trajan; 
thence declining, till the eſtabliſhment of a 
new 'empire in the Eaſt; and verging to 1ts 
fall, by the extinction of its martial ſpirit, and 
the irruption of barbarians, from Africa, 
from the north of Europe, and from the north 
weſt of Aſia. Revelat, Ch. VYI—VIII. 
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2. The religion and empire of Mahomet, 
and the Caliphs his ſucceſſors (the antichriſt 
of the Eaſt) are foretold with circumſtances, 
that diſcriminate the Saracen conqueſts, and 
the Turkiſh Sultanies, from all other ſyſtems 
of policy. Revelat. Ch. IX. 

3. The next period of hiſtory and pro- 
phecy, is that wonderful dominion of the 
papacy, erected on the ruins of the weſtern 
empire. Its riſe and fortunes are deſcribed 
with great particularity by St. John, Ch. 
XI—XVII. | 

4. The laſt great ſcene of hiſtory, which 
is as yet diſcloſed to us (for we preſume not 
to conjecture future events from the myſte- 
rious predictions, Ch. XVIII-XX.) is 
that of the reformation, which followed 
thoſe ſchiſms in the papacy, which weak 
ened her eccleſiaſtical tyranny, during the 
whole of the XVth century. 

That conſtant harmony between predicti- 
ons and events, which 1s ſtyled by Lord 
Bacon, the hiſtory of prophecy,” is a true and 
ſtrict demonſtration, that the univerſal eſta. 
bliſhment of the religion of the goſpel, is 
the ultimate end of the providential govern- 
ment of this world. And the inference from 
the knowledge of hiſtory, is moſt worthy of 
a providential adminiſtration, as well as moſt 
important to man: I muſt ſubmit to that 

theocracy, 
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theocracy, which is the final cauſe of all 


civil empire: which is now viſibly admini- 
ſtered in all chriſtian ſtates: which in due 
time will include all the nations of the earth: 
and which 1 is the only ſource of human feli- 
city.” 

To enter on the conſideration of theſe four 
periods of general hiſtory, ſince the chriſtian 
æra: the firſt century of that era, is a mo- 
del, by which the religious character of ſuc- 
ceeding ages ought to be eſtimated. The 
memecirs of the apoſtolic age are diſperſed in 
the writings of antiquity, "and collected by 
modern hiſtorians. But as my object is to 
mention thoſe original writers, from whom 
we derive our knowledge of antiquity: of 
theſe, next to the apoſtles and apoſtolic writ- 
ers, the pre- eminence is juſtly due to the 
parent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the learned 
Euſebius. His Chronicle is our beſt guide 
through the darkneſs of the moſt remote an- 
tiquity : and his Hiſtory gives the only ac- 
count we have of that intereſting period of 
the church, before its civil eſtabliſhment. In 
VII books, he collects from antiquity a great 
many anecdotes, reſpecting the canon of the 
New Teſtament, the principles of the firſt 
churches, the perſecutions, and the literary 
labours of the chriſtian clergy. In the 
VIIIch and following books, and in his life 
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or rather panegyric of Conſtantine, he gives 
the hiſtory of his own times. 

Socrates and Sozomen, ſcholaſtics, that is 
advocates or lawyers of Conſtantinople, con- 
tinued the hiſtory of Euſebius, from the ac- 
ceſſion of Conſtantine, to the younger The- 
odoſius. The former of theſe hiſtorians 
merits our approbation, more than either 
the credulous Sozomen, or the ſuperſtitious» 
though learned and excellent. Theodoret, 
whoſe Philotheus, or memoirs of the ancient 
aſcetics, I-recolle& to have given me a ſtrong 
averſion from the ſuperſtitions of popery. The 
chief ſubje& of theſe three authors, is the 
Arian hereſy; which a celebrated French 


poet ſo juſtly characteriſes. 


L' Egliſe, deux fois preſque toute Arienne, 
Sentit chez ſoi trembler la Verite chretienne : 
Lorſqu', attaquant le Verve et ſa divinité, 
Dune ſillabe impie un ſaint mot augmentẽ 
Remplit tous les eſprits d'aigreurs fi meurtrieres, 
Et fit du ſang chretien couler tant de rivieres. 
BoiLEav. Sat. xii. 197. 


An Arian writer, Philoſtorgius, is worth 
peruſing, though in an abridgment, not that 
he at all mends our opinion of his ſect; but 
becauſe truth is never more honoured than by 
the teſtimony of her enemies, For this rea- 
ſon, I regret the loſs of thoſe ancient writers 
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who employed their talents to diſcredit re- 
velation; and who are of all the beſt, be» 
cauſe the moſt unexceptionable evidences, in 
its favour, 

Evagrius and the reſt cannot be applauded 
as good writers, but muſt be read for the 
ſake of facts. Hiſtoria, ſays Pliny, quoquo 


modo ſcripta delectat: and we muſt conſole 


ourſelves' with this maxim, as we proceed 


lower down the current of time. 

Nicephorus Calliſtus combines, continues, 
and corrupts the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the 
firſt fix centuries. He addreſſes his work to 
Andronicus Palzologus, A. 12990. 

2. The Mohammedan or Saracenic hiſto- 
ry, forms a perfect contraſt to that of pure 


Chriſtianity. The vaſt empire erected by the 


Arabians ſtill ſubfiſts in the dominion of the 
Othman Turks, Perſians, Tartars, and Mo- 
guls. The hiſtory of Mohammed and his 
ſucceſſors the Khalifs, to the abolition of the 
Khalifat in the 656th year of the Hejra, A. 
D. 1258, has been diligently compiled from 
Eaſtern writers by the authors of the Modern 
univerſal hiftory, They cenſure the Hiſtoire 
des Arabes par I'Abbe de Marigny, as diſinge- 
nuouſly copied from d'Herbelot and Ockley; 
whoſe lives of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, 


Ali, Haſan, and other immediate ſucceſſors 
of Mohammed, are collected from the moſt 


authen- 
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authentic arabian authors. It is an intereft- 
ing circumſtance in the hiſtory of this fierce 
people, that they are no leſs famous for the 
cultivation of antient literature, than for 
their extenſive conqueſts. 

3. Synchronizing with the Saracenic em- 
pire in the Eaſt, is the papal dominion in the 
Weſt ; both highly intereſting, to the philo- 
ſopher and the divine; intereſting, in pro- 
portion as they are little or inaccurately 
known. To record and to adorn a recital of 
thoſe ages, when barbariſm and ſuperſtition 
cverſpread the world, would require an im- 
partial proteſtant pen ; and ſuch a compilation 
would do honour to the moſt polite and 
philoſophic hiſtorian. 

A curiolity to know the extent and the 
changes of the Greek language led me, ma- 
ny years ſince, to peruſe ſeveral of the By- 
zantine hiſtorians : and I was agreably ſur- 
prized to find a conſiderable degree of purity 
in the Greek writers (in this and other re- 
ſpects ſuperior to the Latin of the lower em- 
pire) from Homer to the taking of Conſtan- 
tinople. Theophylact the hiſtorian, the pa- 
triarch Nicephorus, Conſtantine Porphyro- 
gennetes, Pryennius Ceſar, Anna Comnena, 
and ſome others, may be read without diſguſt 
and with much improvement. Laonicus, 
almoſt the lateſt of the Byzantine writers, in 
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a ſtyle by no means contemptible, brings 
down the hiſtory of the Greek empire to the 
year 1463, when Mahomet II. now firmly iſ 
ſeated on the throne of Conſtantine, built a 
magnificient moſque to rival 8. Sophia, and 
eſtabliſhed the Mohammedan deiſm. 

In the peruſal of theſe hiſtorians, we have 
the pleaſure of a modern traveller, who, 
with ſome difagreable circumſtances, ſur- 
veys the celebrated ſcenes of ancient ſtory, 
Greece and Aſia even in their ruins preſent 
an affecting and an enchanting ſpectacle, 


Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's ſteep, 

Ifles, that crown the ZEgzan deep, 

Fields, that cool Ilyſſus laves, 

Or where Mæander's amber waves 

In ling'ring labyrinths creep. 

Where each old poetic mountain 

Inſpiration breath'd around; 

Every ſhade and hallow'd fountain 

Murmured deep a ſolemn found. 

Till the ſad nine, in Greece's evil hour, 
Left their Parnaſſus for the Latian plains ; 

Alike they ſcorn the pomp of tyrant-power, 

And eoward vice, that revels in her chains, 


Mr, Gzav. 
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There is no part of the hiſtory of mankind 
more intereſting to us, who have happily eſ- 
caped from its tyranny, than the ſpiritual and 
temporal power of the papacy. In tracing 
the cauſes of this unprecedented empire, we 
may adopt the ſyſtem of a celebrated church» 
hiſtorian, 

When the Weſtern empire was invaded 
from the north of Europe, in the 5th century» 
by the Goths, Heruli, Franks and Huns, 
and by the Vandals from Africa ; theſe nati- 
ons, as yet unchriſtianized, found no power 
in Italy more reſpectable than that of the 
biſhops of Rome. Leo, ſurnamed the Great, 
availed himſelf of the anarchy of the times, 
to aggrandize his ſee. For the papacy 
uniformly acted on that maxim, to which Po- 
lybius aſcribes the ſucceſſes of the Roman 

republic. They took the advantage of every 
_ favourable incident; they repelled adverſe e- 
vents with vigour ; and formed new enter- 
prizes on every ſucceſs. The ruling cauſe 
of the greatneſs of Rome, both pagan and 
papal, was the continual growing appetite 
for new acquiſitions ; an appetite, always ſe- 
conded by perſeverance in attempts, and vio- 
tence or fraud, unchecked by Juſtice, in the 
accompliſhment. 

The barbarians, as they adopted chriſti- 
anity, though corrupted by arianiſm and ma- 
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ny ſuperſtitions, eaſily on their converſion 
transferred to the Italian clergy and to the 
biſhops of Rome the ſame extravagant pow- 
ers, which had been exerciſed for many ages 
by their own prieſthood, the Druids. What 
thoſe powers were, and how nearly reſem- 
bling the papal tyranny in after ages, appears 
from the accounts of the Celtic religion in 
Ceſar and Tacitus. The ſecular power, the 
ſuperſtition, and the cruelties of the druidical 
prieſthood, were by the barbarians transfer- 
red by right of conqueſt to their new ſub- 
jects; and the chriſtian church became the 
licenſed theatre of tyranny, impoſture, and 
perſecution. 
The moſt probable reaſon of- the too ge- 
neral neglect of this period of hiſtory is the 
barbariſm of hiſtorians. But in ſo intereſt- 
ing enquiries, the mind, intent on things, 
conſiders the barbarous ſtyle and ſuperſtition 
of the annaliſt or biographer, as character- 
iſtic of their times: and peruſes an Anaſtaſius 
or a Luitprand, with the ſame philoſophic 
ſpirit, which had formerly been charmed 
with a Livy or a Ceſar, As times improve, 
writers become more poliſhed and diſcerning. 
A Sleidan, a.Thuanus, a Seckendorf, adorn 
and eternize the auſpicious zra of the refor- 
mation, which forms a bright contraſt to the 
preceding dark millennium; a period uni- 
formly 
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formly diſtinguiſhed by the depreſſion of 


ſcience, religion, and ſociety. | 

The ſtudy of the middle ages muſt be at- 
tended with one peculiar advantage, that the 
worlt idea we have of popery is given by her 
own records : ſince the reformation eſpecial- 
ly, papal Rome has been vanquiſhed by the 
good ſenſe and probity of her own hiſtorians, 
a Machiavel, a Paolo, and a Giannone. 

The accompliſhed hiſtorian of the reign of 
the emperor Charles V. has fixed on an 
epocha illuſtrious in itſelf and its effects: 
a period, to borrow his own correct ex- 
preſſions, at which the political ſtate of 
Europe began to aſſume a new form.“ In 
this view, his account of that emperor, * is 
an introduction to the hiſtory of Europe, 
ſubſequent to his reign” The ſtudent in 
modern hiſtory, cannot begin with a better 
introduction, than this juſtly admired writ- 
er's view of the progreſs of ſociety in Eu- 
rope, from the ſubverſion of the Roman 
empire, to the XVth century: wherein the 
interior government, national force, and po- 
litical conſtitution of the European ſtates, 
are accurately and elegantly explained: and 
the reſults of this enquiry, is this noble and 
animating truth ; that the ſpirit of proteſ- 


tantiſm is the parent of civil freedom and 
ſocial happineſs. 


In 
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In the contemplation of general hiſtory, 
ſmall ſtates and ſingle incidents however 
memorable, are but as rivulets and ſtreams 
that fall into ſome great river, are loſt in its 
courſe, and only ſerve to ſwell its current. 
The hiſtory of mankind is in a conſiderable 
degree included in that of the great mo- 

narchies and republics, which have paſted 
before us in this ſhort review: The firſt and 
ſecond Aﬀyrizn empires, thoſe of Baby- 
lon and Perſia, that of Alexander and his 
ſucceſſors, the Roman republic, form the 
firſt great period. The Roman empire, the 
Khalifate and Indian hiſtory, the papacy, the 
reformation, the American hiſtory, and that 
of the preſent age, are the great diviſions of 
the ſecond period. The mind poſſeſſed of a 
juſt theory, collected from the events of 
theſe epochas, will eaſily combine with 
them, the ſeries and ſucceſhon of particular 
kingdoms; which forms that national hiſtory 
which is ſo intereſting to our partial patrio- 
tiſm as citizens; while the general ſyſtem 
intereſts our philanthropy as men, and our 
faith as chriſtians. I have ſpoken more 
amply, in this IId period, of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal, than of the civil hiſtory; partly, as they 
are beſt ſeen in connection, and blended in 
one narrative, ſecular events being inſepa- 


rable from thoſe of the church; and princi- 
pally, 
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pally, as the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is leſs cul. 
tivated in this kingdom, than perhaps is re- 
quiſite, either for the explication of the pro- 
phetic ſcriptures, or for the defence of our 
envied conſtitution. : 
A general eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, on the li- 
beral principles of our own church, is ſtill a 
defideratum in our Engliſh literature. It 
would be' a fit undertaking for ſome ſociety 
of learned and judicious writers. It would 
require herculean ſtrength and application, 
perfect leiſure, ample libraries; perſpicuity 
and eloquence, and above all, candour and 
the love of truth ;. in order, as Lord Bacon 
expreſſes it, to make the virtue and ſince- 
rity of ſuch a work, equal to the maſs and 
quantity of the materials. From the diffi= 
eulty and extent of the undertaking, no ge- 
neral and circumſtantial hiſtory of the church 
has ever been completed in any language. 
The authors of ſuch a work, ſhould be 
free from every prejudice, except that ho- 
neſt prejudice, which ariſes from rational 
conviction, in favour of our commen Chri- 
tianity, A prejudice againſt it is an inſu 
rable bias on the mind of the moſt capable 
hiſtorians, who ſhould write even the civil 
hiſtory of the Chriſtian times. If an hiſto- 
rian, inſtead of propoſing to himſelf a tran- 
hent applauſe from the corrupt ſuffrage of 
his own times, would conſecrate his work 
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as a poſſeſſion for eternity: let him conſult 
the intereſts of virtue and of faith; let him 
ſhun the ſpirit of irreligion, which, like a 
millſtone, ſinks every work, which it ad- 
heres to, into infamy and oblivion. 

We ſee this remark exemplified in Mr. 
Hume, whoſe bias to a ſyſtem of deſpo- 
tiſm, and averſion to our reformed chriſti- 
anity, are ſo conſpicuous blemiſhes in his 
well-written hiſtory of Great Britain; a 
work rather agreable than elaborate, too ge- 
neral to be ſufficiently inſtructive. In oppo- 
ſition to the falſe principles which prevail 
throughout that hiſtory : Dr. Robertſon, and 
the late tranſlator of Moſheim's inſtitu- 
tions, have evinced, that the learning and 
good ſenſe of the reformers, the moſt emi- 
nent men of their times, fully vindicate them 
from the charge of fanaticiſm : and the ex- 
cellent biſhop Hurd, in thoſe incomparable 
dialogues, which you and I have ſo much ad- 
mired, has demonſtrated, with great eruditi- 
on, that the Engliſh conſtitution is founded 
on the principles of freedom, incloſed, as he 
elegantly ex preſſetih it, in the ancient trunk 
of the feudal law, acquiring freſh force and 
vigour with age ; and from a juſt intermix- 
ture of the regal and popular forums, planted 
together in the earlieſt days, but grown up 


at length to full maturity, is the only one in 
the 
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the records of time, which hath ever attain- 
ed to the perfection of civil government. 

Antiquity has a peculiar native air and 
aſpect, ſeldom preſerved but in its original 
portrait; and almoſt always changed in fea- 
tures or colouring, even in the moſt finiſhed 
copies. Truth, not only hiſtoric but in 
works of imagination, is of ſo delicate a 
complexion, as ſcarce to admit of a perfect 
reſemblance or imitation, When we read 
the poems of Homer without prevention, 
and in a ſpirit of criticiſm; we perceive them 
to be the productions of a moſt enlarged 
and exaltcd genius, of a fertile and bold in- 
vention, and of an enthuſiaſm naturally and 
copiouſly expreſſing itſelf in a language pe- 
culiar to this poet, of his own combining from 
the ſeveral dialects of Greece. We ſee in 
him a ſemi-barbarous poet, painting the 
rude and ſavage manners of a barbarous age 
with a pencil congenial to the ſubject and 
the time. Such is the original Homer. 
But when we read the fineſt tranſlation that 
was ever made, that with which our correct 
and harmonious poet has adorned him; the 
rudeneſs of the ancient bard gives place to a 
courtly elegance of compoſition, and to he- 
roes of a milder and more magnanimous caſt. 
This obſervation may be extended to hiſtory, 


when ſeen in its native dreſs of original me- 
1: moirs. 
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moirs, and when decorated by the eloquenoe 
of an able compiler. The compilation is 
perhaps more agreable than the originals; 
but it is not ſo expreſſive of truth and man- 
ners. 

The writers of the Auguſtan hiſtory are 
deſervedly reprobated for their barbarous ſtyle 
and uncouth narration. Yet they have given 
a more natural portrait of the licence of 
their times, of the imperial tyranny, and of 
the ſtate of religion and policy, in a variety 
of curious facts and anecdotes; than is to be 
ſeen in the late poliſhed relation of the 
declining empire. You, my friend, who 
know my fancy for decoration and orna- 
ment in works of literature, will not fuf- 
pet me of barbariſm, when J advance this 
poſition as the baſis of my ſyſtem ; that the 
only legitimate ſtudy of hiſtory is in ori- 
ginal hiſtorians. Theſe are the text of hiſ- 
tory : compilers, however ſagacious, learned, 
or eloquent, are only commentators, inter- 
preters, and tranſlators. The laſt of theſe 
departments, I mean that of faithful and 
elegant tranſlation, is a real acceſſion to our 
national ſtock of hterature. To purſue my 
alluſion; when the. text is familiar, the 
commentary is intereſting and inſtructive; 
and I much doubt, whether hiſtoric reſearch- 
es are in any conliderable degree pleaſing of 

inſtructive, 
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inſtruive, except to (ſuch as trace them 
from the ſource of information. Thus, for 
example, the early hiſtory of the Church 
will not be a very agreable ſubject, unleſs 
we take our firſt ideas of it from Euſebius 
and the writers of the firſt ages; in whoſe 
native recitals it is inexpreſſibly intereſting. 
Compilers indeed preſuppoſe their readers 
verſed in their authorities: and the inveſti- 
gations, into which they are led by the di- 
verſity of opinions formed on ancient me- 
moirs, are inſipid to ſuch as do not recur to 
thoſe authentic relations. 

Yet I would not be deemed an enemy to 
that agreable way of ſtudying original hiſto- 
rians, which engages the learned and judi- 
cious reader to become himſelf an hiſtorian, 
and to cope with his originals, in the beau- 
ty, order, and truth of his narration. I will 
even venture on the preſumption of deſcrib- 
ing what ſeems the beſt mode of conducting 
ſuch compilations; which are brought into 
great credit among us, by the fine writers 
who have lately been employed in them. If 
] were to combine the excellencies of. a per- 
fect hiſtorian in an ideal union: a judicious 
choice and accurate knowledge of the ſub- 
ject, ſhould be graced by a luminous method 
and a ſedate majeſty of ſty le, conducted by a 
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philoſophic diſcernment, and a religious in- 
tegrity of. principle. 

Thoſe fields of hiſtory which have 
been already beaten ; thoſe ſubjects which 
have become celebrated by the record- 
ing .pens of all learned and polifhed na- 
tions; may now be left to thoſe who 
have ſucceſsfully treated them. The an- 
cient Sacred hiſtory, the Egyptian and 
Carthaginian, the Perſian, Greek and Ro- 
man affairs are ſufficiently celebrated by 
the recording pens of all civilized and litera- 
ry nations. France eſpecially has excelled in 
compilations of this kind; an advantage 
partly owing. to the happy leifure of their 
learned ecclefiaſtics ; and chiefly to their lan- 
guage; which, in the judgment of our beſt 
critic, * being imple, clear, and exact, is 
fitted for buſtnefs, converſation, and narra- 
tive, The only novelty that can grace this 
ſubject is to be found in the great originals 
who have conligned it to immortality : and 
who abound with curious anecdotes, unknown 
and unexpected by ſuch as have only peruſed 
the modern collections, 
intereſting ſcenes of hiſtory are thoſe which 
have elapſed ſince the chriſtian æra. Of this 


period, ſome epochas, better recorded than 
the 


* Letters on chivalry and romance, p. 299. 


At preſent, the moſt 
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the reſt, leſs require a new elucidation. "The 
elegant hiſtorian, whoſe work has ſuggeſted 
theſe refle&tions, is fortunate and judicious in 
the choice of his ſubje@t; * than which few 
are more intereſting, few leſs inveſtigated by 
judicious writers. The amplitude and the 
diſmembering of the greateſt empire that ever 
exiſted; and the foundation of the modern 
kingdom erected on its ſtupendous ruins ; 
is as auguſt a theme as the human mind can 
comprehend or execute. Contrary to the 
opinion of moſt lovers and readers of hiſtory, 
I think this ſubject grows more intereſting 


in every ſtep of its progreſs. 
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—— Res componere geſtas, 
Terrarum ſitus et lumina dicere, et arces 
Montibus impoſitas, et BARBARA REGNA—= 


are themes which intereſt the coldeſt reader, 
while they animate the genius of a writer. 
Some applauded authors have ſhewn us of 
late, that the feudal times and manners are 
ſuſceptible of the moſt lively painting. I 
have already expreſſed my wiſh, to ſce that 
long period of civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs 
which is included in the dominion of the pa- 
pacy, impartially and clearly ſtated. : 


* See his Preface, 
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I paſs over the important #ra of the re- 
formation, becauſe it has been the ſubject of 
good hiſtorians, in the ſeveral proteſtant 
communions. Burnet, the Euſebius of the 
Engliſh church, has placed her reformation 
in ſuch a light, as for ever to ſecure us from 
relapſing into popery. One of the moſt extra- 
ordinary men in Europe, M. le Courayer 
(having ſeen a whole age of hiſtory, as a liv- 
ing eyidence) has modernized and improved 
the beſt hiſtorian of that period, the cele- 
brated father Paul, who ſupports the refor- 
mation by the unequivocal teſtimony of a 
Romiſh eccleſiaſtic. This ſubject being fo 
well treated by the hiſtorians of all commu- 
nions; the moſt new and the moſt curious 
topic of narration, is the hiſtory of our own 
age, the annals of the eighteenth century. 
This period, which has given a new face to 
civil ſociety; many real improvements blend- 
ed with ſome peculiar infelicitics ; calls for 
the moſt accompliſhed talents, and the beſt 
advantages of an hiſtorian : acceſs to records; 
dignity and independence; knowledge of the 
world, of courts, and policy ; acquaintance 
with the theory of war, of commerce, and the 
arts ; enlarged ideas of the extent and advance- 
ment of ſcience ; and above all, a candid, phi- 
loſophic, and religious ſpirit, to inveſtigate 
the principles of the preſent age, and to di- 


rect 
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rect them to the great objects of ſociety, 
Chriſtian truth and general happineſs. 

Polybius obſerves, that he was influenced 
in the choice of his ſubject, by its commen - 
cing from a new æra, when the ſprings and 
cauſes of public events were diſtinct from 
thoſe of the preceding period. He repeats 
this obſervation more than once, on occaſion 
of the death of ſeveral Princes concurring in 
the ſame period, fo as to form a new epocha 
for their ſucceſſors. 

Both theſe circumſtances remarkably diſ- 
tinguiſh the concluſion of the laſt and begin- 
ning of the preſent century. The year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred was ſignalized by a 
memorable change in the civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate of Europe, in great meaſure occaſioned 
by the death of eminent perſons, who in à 
manner diſappear at once, and leave a vacant 
ſcene for new actors. In that year died the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, whoſe demiſe 
occaſioned the ſecond partition-treaty, for 
the diſmembering of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
The death of William Duke of Glouceſter, 
July 30, happily fixed the ſucceſſion of theſe 
kingdoms in a proteſtant line, the auguſt 
boos of Brunſwick. In September, died 
Pope Innocent XII. and his ſucceſſor Cle. 
ment XI opened the way to new diſcuſſions 
of 
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of the great queſtions in theology, reſpecting 
Quietiſm, Janſeniſm, and the looſe morality 
of the Jeſuites. The concluſion of the laſt 
age is memorable for the death of Don Car- 
los II. King of Spain, November iſt, in the 
36th year of his reign. Incenſed at the par- 
tition of his dominions, concerted by king 
William III. and the ftates of Holland, he, 
by his laſt will, bequeathed his crown ta 
Philip, Duke of Anjou, who was declared 
king of Spain, by the court of France. In 
the northern kingdoms, this active period 
brought on the ſcene two princes, a parallel 
for the heroes of antiquity. November zoth, 
1700, the young king of Sweden with 8000 
men, gained the battle of Narva, againſt 


Peter the Great. Providence exemplified in 
theſe princes the ſuperiority of the ſpirit of 
legiſlation, over the ſpirit of conqueſt. Laſt- 
ly, with the new age commenced the king- 
dom of Pruſſia: and ſoon after, within half 
a year of each other, died the two rival 
kings, James II. with the genius. of the 
cloiſter; William III. with the character of 
a great politician, a conſummate general, and 
the deliverer of Europe. 

Lord Bolingbroke, a capable judge of thoſe 
events, thus illuſtrates this epocha, in his 
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getch of the hiſtory and ſtate of Europe. * 
W 1 abridge his lordſhip's detail, but avail my- 
eelf of his ſtyle and ſentiments. © The ob- 
jectss pg by the alliance of 1689, be- 


tween the emperor and the ſtates, to 
which England acceded-- were, to reſtore all 
things to the terms of the Weſtphalian and 
Pyrenean treaties, [in 1648 and 1659]. 
England and Holland, by a ſeparate article 
obliged themſelves to aſſiſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, in taking and keeping poſſeſſion 
of the Spaniſh monarchy, on the death 
of Charles II. The princes and ſtates, 
who had neglected or favoured the growth 
of the power of France, ſaw, that unleſs 
they could check that power, by unit- 
ing a power ſuperiour to hers, it would be 
impoſſible to hinder her from accompliſh- 
ing her great deſigns on the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceſſion. King William, by conſenting to a 
partition of their monarchy, threw the Spa- 
niards into the arms of France. The firſt 
partition might have taken place, perhaps, 
if the Electoral prince of Bavaria had lived, 
whom the French and Spaniards too would 


* have 


* Letter VIII. on the ſludy and uſe of hiſtery. I hare 


recourſe to his lordſhip's authority, merely in a literary view, 


Thoſe who would ſee a diſcuſſion of his principles and politics, 


may conſult Dr. Leland's reflections on thoſe letters, part III. 
Lond, 1753. 8vo, 
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have ſeen much more willingly than the 


Archduke on the throne of Spain. Fot 
among all the parties into which that 
court was divided in 1698, when this treaty 
was made, that of Auſtria Was grown the 
weakeſt. The electoral prince died in 
1700. Ihe ſtar of Auſtria prevailed. 
The ſtate of things changed very much by 
the Elector's death. The Archduke was ta 
have Spain and the Indies, according to 
a ſecond partition; and the Spaniards, 
who had expreſſed great reſentment at the 
firſt, were puſhed beyond their bearing by 
this. They ſoon appeared to be ſo; for 
the ſecond treaty of partition was ſigned 
in March 1700, and the will was made 
in the October following, His lordſhip 


continues his ſummary of this later period of 
modern hiſtory, in a very inſtructive man- 
ner. I ſelect ſuch paſſages only, as concur 
with my deſign, of diſtributing all hiſtary, 
under a few diſtinct and intereſting epochas. 
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The actors changed their parts in the tra- 


gedy that follawed : the power that had 
ſo Jong and fo cruelly attacked, was now 
to defend the Spaniſh monarchy. That 
vie may make a better judgment of all that 
paſſed from the death of Charles II. to the 
peace of Utrecht, let us go back to the time 
of his death, and confider the circumſtances, 
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chat formed this complicated ſtate of affairs, 


in three views, a view of right, a view of 


policy, and a view of power.” 


The object of the war, which king Wil - 
liam meditated, and queen Anne waged, was 
a partition, by whicha prince of the houſe of 
Bourbon, already acknowledged by us and 
the Dutch, as king of Spain, was to be left 
on the throne of that diſmembered mo- 
narchy. The wiſdom of thoſe councils 
ſaw, that the peace of Europe might be 
reſtored and ſecured on this foot ; and that 
the liberties of Europe would be in no dan- 
ger. X 
© The alliances were concluded, the qua- 
tas were ſettled, and the ſeaſon for tak- 
ing the field approached, when king 
William died. Notwithſtanding the ill 
ſucceſs with which he made war, he was 
looked upon as the ſole centre of uni- 
on, that could keep together the greateſt 
confederacy then forming. By his death, 
the 'duke of Marlborough was raiſed to 
the head of the army, and indeed of the 
confederacy ; where he, a new, a private 
man, a ſubject, acquired by merit and by 
management, a more deciding influence, 
than high birth, confirmed authority, and 
even the crown of Great Britain, had giv- 
en to king William.“ His lordſhip's rea- 
: ſons 
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ſons againſt the continuance of that glorious Wi 
war, after the year 1706, appear to be 
very concluſive, and full of political znſtruc» Wl 
tion: and he ingenuouſly allows, that the 
peace of Utrecht in 1713 was not anfwer- 
© able to the ſucceſs of the war. Yet it is 
diverting, if the ſubject was not exceeding 
ſerious, to hear thoſe eloquent invectives, 
at the cloſe of his eighth letter, againſt 
that luxury, corruption, "and irreligion, and 
thoſe infringements of the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, which were introduced and 
ſupported by the very examples writings, 
which his lordſhip at once condemned and 
authoriſed. | 
In his very ſhort but judiciqus plan for a 
general hiſtory of Europe, his lordſhip ex- 
preſſes with precifion, the idea I have often 
entertained of an hiſtory of the preſent age, 
© There is hardly any century in hiſtory 
* which began by opening fo great a ſcene, 
* as the century wherein we live, and ſhall, I 
* ſuppoſe, die. Compare it with others, even 
the moſt famous, and you will think fo. 
The laſt great act of cardinal Mazarin's 
* adminiſtration, was the Pyrenean treaty, 
ſin 1659]. Here I would begin, by re- 
preſenting the face of Europe, ſuch as it 
was at that epocha : the intereſts and the 
conduct of England, France, Spain, Hol- 
* land, 
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land, and the empire.—After this, ano- 


ther draught of Europe ſhould have its 


place, according to the relations, which 


the ſeveral powers ſtood in, one towards 


another, in 1688: and the alterations, 


which the revolution in England made in 
the politics of Europe. A ſummary ac- 
count ſhould follow, of the events of the 
war that ended in 1697, with the different 
views of king William III. and Lewis 
XIV. in making the peace of Ryſwic. 


Then, the diſpolitions made by the par- 


tition treatics, and the influences and con- 
ſequences of theſe treaties; and a third 
draught of the ſtate of Europe, at the 


death of Charles II. of Spain. All this 


would make the ſubje&t of one or two 
books, and would be the moſt proper in- 
troduction imaginable to an hiſtory of that 
war, with which our century began, and 
of the peace which followed.” 

This war, foreſeen for above half a cen- 
tury, had been, during all that time, the 


great and conſtant object of the councils of 


Europe. The prize to be contended for 
was the richeſt that ever had been ſtaked, 
ſince thoſe of the Perſian and Roman em- 
pires. The union of two powers, which, 
ſeparately, and in oppoſition, had aimed at 
univerſal monarcby, was apprehended.' 
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rarer 
Vou will he pleaſed, my friend, with thi 
large extract from ſo fine a writer; on a topic 
with which he muſt have been well acquaint- 
ed. It falls in with the defign of theſe pai 
pers, to propoſe ſuch thoughts on hiſtoric 
compoſition, as may regulate our application 
and produce the beſt fruits of this ſtady.i 
And I have inſiſted the more on this period 
of general hiſtory, becauſe no good writers, 
at leaſt of our own nation, have hitherto ad- 
ventured on a ſubje ſo intereſting to us. 

I proceed to ſome conſiderations on thei 
ſtyle of hiſtory. Our Engliſh writers ſeem, til 
of late, to have reſembled thoſe annaliſts, 
who had attempted to record the Roman af . 
fairs before the age of Cicero. His fine ob- 
ſervations on this ſubje& ſerve to remind uM 
what has been the ſtate of hiſtoric compoſition 
among us; till. our own times had given us 
a few names worthy to be compared with the 
beſt ancients. In Robertfon and in Hume, 
we may trace ſome reſemblance of Livy and 
Tacitus : of Polybius, in the Iearned and vir- 
tuous Lord Lyttleton : and we ſhould have 
acknowledged their united excellencies in 
this new work, had its author been as at- 
tentive to its principles and ſtructure, as to 
its ſtyle and decorations, 

The ſtyle of hiſtory may be aſcertained from 
its end and deſign, of preſerving the records 


of 
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\ of paſt tranſactions. As fuch; it is properly 


an addreſs to the metiory: and its diſtinction 
in point of ſtyle, can be no other than that 
perſpicuity, which refults from a due medi- 
um between the auſtere and ſententious man- 
ner, and the florid or figurative. The firſt 
is fitted for abſtraction and cloſe reafoning ; 
the ſecond for works of imagination. The 
hiſtoric ftyle is therefore that, which, be- 
tween the two extremes, admits of the pre- 
ciſion of the one, without its ſeverity ; of the 
grace and ornament of the other, without its 
juxuriance. Dionyſius, who has fo exactly 
diſtinguiſhed the feveral modes of compoſi- 
tion, expreffes this idea, in his definition of 
what he terms the common, middle, or tem 
perate ſtyle : which reſults, either from its 
exemption from the two extremes before- 
mentioned, or from a due mixture of both, 
admitting of ſeveral gradations or approaches 
either to the florid or auſtere. Of this tem- 
perament the moſt perfect examples are Ho- 


mer and Herodotus, in the opinion of this 


eminent critic, whoſe own ſtyle, eſpecially 
in his Roman antiquities, is prolix and re- 
dundant. The beſt example I know of this 
kind, is Livy among the ancients, of the mo- 
derns M. Rollin and Dr. Robertſon. Livy 
alone avoids that ſameneſs, which is its uſual 
blemiſh : he has the happy «rt of varying 

without 
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without changing his ſtyle, and of keeping 
our attention awake, by paſſages of uncom- iſ 
mon animation and eloquent expreſſion, in- 
terſperſed throughout his narrative, wherever 
the ſubject ſuggeſted them to his clear and 
bright imagination. 

The moderns, who compile from unclaf- 
ſical and even barbarous memoirs, have the 
advantage over thoſe who copy from great 
models. The latter can rarely emulate the 
native graces of Herodotus or Xenophon, or 
transfuſe into a copy the majeſty of Livy ot 
the ſtrength of Thucydides, But a writer of iſ 
imagination, who compiles from the Augul- 
tan, the Eccleſiaſtical, or Byzantine hiſtori- 
ans, refines and improves on his leſs elegant 
originals, and extracts from barbariſm itſclt WM 
an intereſting and delightful narrative. : 

On the form or method of narration, ſhall 
I not hazard ſome cenſure of inelegance, if! 
prefer to the brilliant and deſultory manner, 
which the French have introduced, of writing 
memoirs and detached incidents, a ſtrict re- 
gard to order of time and authenticity of evi- iſ 
dence, in the plainer and more inſtructive 
form of annals? Such annals I mean, as do 
not exclude reflection, ſentiment, and co- 
louring : ſuch, in a word, as thoſe of Livy 
and of Tacitus. Theſe great maſters ſeldom 


violate the natural order of events. The lat- 
ter, 


3 
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ter, in his Tiberius, has given a perfect mo- 
del of hiſtoric annals, diverſified with the 
deepeſt reflections, and with every ornament 
of compoſition, without deviating from an 
exact chronology. The ancients, who are 
generally defective in method on ſubjects of 
philoſophy, in hiſtory adopt a clear and natu- 
ral arrangement both of time and place. 

The modern hiſtory, which is founded on 
the baſis of nepociations, treaties and other 
ſtate-pap-rs, excludes that eloquence which 
decided every thing in the ancient democra- 
cies, and does not cafily admit of that elevati- 
on and air of heroiſm, which is ſo congenaal 
to antiquity. But it compenſates for theſe 
diſadvantages, by being more applicable to 
the buſineſs of real lite, and by admitting of 
the moſt exact veracity, The eccleſiaſtical 
part, beſides the acts and proceedings of ſy- 
nods and councils, includes much of the li— 
terary hiſtory of theſe late ages: a ſubject cu- 
rious in itſelf, and intereſting to all to whom 
church hiſtory itfelf is intereſting. 

On the erudition of an hiſtorian, we may 
obſerve, that, except thoſe few eminent per- 
ſons who have recorded their own actions, or 
thoſe in which they were conſulted or 
employed, all hiſtorians are properly com- 
pilers, and' colle& their materials from the 
accounts of others. In the firſt claſs of men 
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and of writers, are thoſe who have recorded 
events, in which they were themſelves prin- 
Cipals or agents. Few, even of the ancients, 


have this diſtinction. Moſes, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Cæſar, Cicero, the Evangeliſt, 
were eye · witneſſes or inſtruments in the events 
they haye related. For this reaſon, I regret the 
los of ſuch memoirs, as thoſe of Sylla the dic- 
tator, of Theophanes the friend of Pompey, i 


X 


of Cicero's anecdotes, and ſome others of 
that learned age. But time which preſeryes 
on its ſurface ſo many light and trivial re- 
cords, has ſuffered theſe weighty memoirs to 
fink into oblivion. 
The only way of ſupplying the defect of 
what we may name experimental hiſtory, writ 


ten by agents and contemporaries, is that of 


faithful compilation. In this province, it is 
the duty of a writer to go to the ſources of 
information, to diſtinguiſh authenticity from 
error and prejudice, and to make his readers 
the judges of his fidelity, by alleging his au- 
thorities with a ſcrupulous exactneſs. With- 
out this laſt precaution, the moſt eloquent 
and even judicious hiſtorian deprives himſelf 
of much of that credibility, which is of tho 
eſſence of his character. Yet ſome late wri- 
ters, by an affectation which can decieve 
none but themſelves, would be ſuppoſed per- 


ſonally acquainted with tranſactions, eiche 
ſo 
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ſo remote or ſo ſecret, as to be in their own 
natute inacceſſible to recluſe and private men. 
Let facts then reſt on their proper baſis, ei- 
ther of perſonal knowledge or of authentic 
records ; and let every miſt of deception be 
diſperſed by the radiance of hiſtoric truth. 

A folid judgment and a philoſophic ſpirit 
is an eſſential, rarely to be found in any emi- 
nent degree. It conſiſts in an happy union 
of ſagacity and ſimplicity. A certain droiture 
and integrity of heart, which forms an equit- 
able opinion of men and actions, will lead 
the candid, the impartial hiſtorian to ſtate 
facts with preciſion, to forbear invective or 
dark inſinuation, to extenuate rather than ag- 


gravate human crimes and miſeries. The 


worſt actions of a Tiberius or a Nero, a Pho- 
cas or Andronicus, give more ſalutary im- 
preſſions when ſtated by ſo diſpaſſionate a 
writer as Suetonius ; than when tragically 
ſet off with all the pathos and exclamation 
of the later Greeks. One of the greateſt of 
political hiſtorians is juſtly cenſurable for aſ. 
eribing good actions to ill motives: it is 
more becoming human imbecillity, to aſſign 
reaſons of expedience, of ſuppoſed neceſſity 


or ſeeming utility, to account for ſyſtems of 


conduct not defenſible on higher and purer 
maxims. 
The principles of an hiſtorian are of much 


more 
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more importance, than either his ſtyle or 
method, his erudition or ſagacity. The moſt 
expreſſive encomium of hiſtory is that of 
Diodorus, who ſtyles her the oracle of truth, 
the metropolis of philoſophy: ideas, which 
require in her heralds and interpreters, a a 
correſponding elevation of mind and Pn 
of principle, 


— Aft operz pretium neben quales 
Adituos habeat belli ſpectata CURIE 


Virtus 


The legitimate principles of an hiſtorian 
muſt be determined by the ends and uſes of 
hiſtory, itſelf. The only ſubjects worth 
a wiſe man's ſerious notice, are religion 
* and government, both ordained to one 
end, to perfect humanity. 


* True faith, true policy, united ran; 
© That was but love of God, and this of man.“ 


Theſe great and comprehenſive principles 
are to be found in concert in ſo few hiſtori. 
ans; as to excite our wonder at that per- 
verſity of the human mind, which miſleads 
the moſt eminent among the moderns, as 
well as ancients, into falſe or imperfect ends. 

Among 


6 Dedication of the alliance between church aud ſtate. 


1 S 


Among the ancients, Herodotus adopted the 
principle of his - poetic archetypes, and 
chiefly aimed at a more inſtructive kind of 
amuſement. Thucydides, intending the 
union of Greece as the moral of his work, 
diſtinguiſhes it from that of his predeceſſor, 
by ſtyling the one a mere trial of ſkill or 
tranſient entertainment, the other .a monu- 
ment of truth and a poſſeſſion for eternity. 
Xenophon, blending the merits of hoth, 
gives an equitable ſyſtem of philoſophic po- 
lity in the paternal character of Cyrus, which 
is in a great meaſure formed on the maxims 
of Socrates. In his continuation of Thucy- 
dides, and his expedition of the young Cy- 
rus, he might perhaps intend to teach the 
Greeks the practicability of their favourite 
enterprize the conqueſt of Perſia. 

Joſephus meant to write an apology for 
his countrymen, and conceals ſome truths 
which would have injured their national 
character. 

Polybius and Dionyſius honeſtly wiſhed 
to make the Greeks contented under the Ro- 
man government; the former evinces the 
expediency of their ſubjection to ſo power- 
ſul a republic; the later ſooths the pride of 
his nation, by deriving from them the ori- 
gin of Rome itſelf, its laws, and inſtituti- 
ons. Dion with baſer VIEWS, meant to rivet 

the 
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the Ceſarean deſpotiſm, by aſperſing the 
fame and virtues of the old republicans. 

Of all the ancients, none ſeem to have 
formed nobler views, than Livy and Dio- 
dorus, The moral of the latter, which he 
often repeats, is political moderation, and 
that equitable ſyſtem, which makes govern- 
ment fit light and eaſy on a willing people, 
Livy extols the virtues of the republic, as 
exemplary to the new government and to 
mankind in general: but he is too panegyrical 
on the ſpirit of conqueſt, which is ſo irre- 
concileable to the principles of natural juſ- i 
tice. Others of the Roman authors had leſs 
generous views. Salluſt wrote. his elaborate 
pieces with a party-ſpirit, to aſperſe the 
ſenate, and extol the popular faction, which 
ſacrificed the commonwealth- to Ceſar's 
ambition, Ceſar himſelf meant only to 
give luſtre: to his name, and ſome colour 
of juſtice to his uſurpation, by his elegant 
and. partial commentaries, Tacitus had an 
object in view, worthy of his great capacity; 
to mitigate the imperial government, by 
drawing in ſtrong colours its frightful ex- 
ceſſes. Appian, like an honeſt man, con- 
demns the ſucceſsful cruelties on. which 
that government was eſtabliſhed ;. and teach - 
es the great leſſon of civil hiſtory, legal 
ſubjection and authority, by ſhewing that 
the 
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the extremes of faction tend to produce the 
extremes of power. 

The ſeveral ends of writing here enu- 
merated, more or leſs perfect, are excu- 
fable on the principles of their reſpective 
times. Since the chriftian #ra; hiſtorians 
enlightened by its maxims, might have 
formed the moſt exalted ideas of their office, 
had not either ſuperſtition or impiety ſup- 
planted religion. The hiſtorians of the Po- 
piſh party have been always more folicitous 
to aggrandize the church, than to adyance 
religion or ſociety. The temporal grandeur 
of the holy ſee; was the ſole object of a 
Baronius and a Boſſuet. Others of that 
communion ſtill more ignobly meant to re- 
commend its ſuperſtitions; by fabulous mar- 
tyrdoms, relics, miracles, and every ſpecies 
of dotage and credulity. The proteſtant 
hiſtorians, ſmarting under the Gallic per- 
ſecution, nobly vindicate the rights of con- 
ſcience, ſometimes with too much ſen- 
ſibility, and in a ſpirit of recriminati- 
on. Biſhop Burnet, in his immortal 


hiſtory of the reformation, has fixed the 
proteſtant religion in this country, as long as 
any religion remains among us. Give me 
leave to cite in this place, a paſſage from the 
introduction to his third volume, in which 
the author Ne the true ends of church 

hiſtory. 
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* ſo depraved, as to wiſh we had no religion 
at ail, or to be enemies to the Chhriſtian 
religion ? —Religion has ſo much to ſtrug- 
gle with, that if it is not believed to be 
revealed by God, it will not have ſtrength 
enough to reſiſt thoſe ill inclinations, thoſe 
appetites and paſſions, that are apt to riſe 
up in our minds againſt its dictates. What 
is there in the true and unſophiſticated 
Chriſtian religion, that can give a colour 
to prejudices againſt it? The whole com- 
plex of that rule of life which it pre- 
ſcribes, is ſo plainly ſaited to our compo- 
: ſition, both in our ſouls and their facul- 
* ties; and in our bodies, with relation to 
good health, to induſtry, and long life; 
and to all the intereſts of human ſociety, 
to the order and peace of the world, and 
* to the truth and love that are the cements 
* and ſecurities of the body politick ; that 
without any laboured proof of its divine 
* original, theſe are ſuch characters, that 
* they may ſerve to prove, it is ſent into the 
* world by a lover of mankind, who knew 
our nature, and what was proper both to 
perfect it, and to render it not only ſafe 

* but. happy. As for thoſe, that do truly 
believe this religion, and have an inge- 
* nuous ſenſe and taſte of liberty ; can they, 


© admit 


admit a Compariſon. to be made, between 
* a religion reſtrained; to a fixed ſtandard, 
and that which ſets up another uncertain 
ſtandard, of which they pretend to be the 
depoſitaries, I mean, traditions; and pre- 
tend farther, they are the infallible ex- 
pounders of it; and that the true ſtandard 
itſelf, is not to be expoſed to common 
view? that God is to be worſhipped in a 
language not underſtood; that inſtead of a 
competent proviſion to thoſe who labour 
in this work, the head of them is to be- 
come a great Prince, and may pretend to 
a power to diſpoſe of kingdoms and ſtates, 
to pardon fins, and to redeem finners out 
of the miſeries of a future ſtate :—and 
who, by theſe means, have poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of an immenſe wealth, and a vaſt 
authority.“ This paſſage of biſhop Burnet, 
together with the admirable concluſion of 
the hiſtory of his own times, ferve to ex- 
preſs thoſe noble ends and intentions, which 
our Engliſh hiſtorians ought to propoſe to 
themſelves; the preſervation of both parts 
of our conſtitution, and the reformation of 
our manners. 
What cenſure, therefore, is not due, my 
friend, even from candour bright as yours, 
to thoſe popular hiſtorians of this fortunate 
iſland, who have made it their aim and ob- 
ject, 
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ject, by oppoſite extremes, to ſet the pe6- 
ple at variance with their religion and go- 
verriment ? One, chagrined by difappornted 
ambition, in all his writings declares open 
war with the Chtiftian religion; and in his 
faſhionable hiſtory, while he defames our 
eceleſlaſtical conſtitution, would authorize 
deſpotiſm by ancient precedent. Another in 
direct contradiction advances a new political 
ſyſtem, adores the populace, and extols a 
republican uſurpation. A third, with 2 
more flagrant miſapplication of fuperiot ta; 
lents, inſults Chriſtianity in her moſt hal- 
lowed ſanctuary, the primitive church; at 
the tombs of martyrs, and before the gleam- 
ing fires of perſecution, he arraigns her of 
folly, error and perverſeneſs; and wonders, 
that ſhe ſhould not' ſacrifice her prudiſh 
principles before the ſhrines of Grecian ele- 
gance and Roman magnificence. 

The only objects worthy of a proteſtant 
hiſtorian, on whatever ſubject he may em- 
ploy his talents, are the purity of religion, 
and the intereſts of civil ſociety. Evangeli- 
cal Chriſtianity, and equitable government, 
conſtitute public and private happineſs. To 
aſperſe the firſt in favour of irreligion, is to 


injure the rights of conſcience, To aſperſe 


the ſecond, either in favour of faction, or 
of umlawful power, is to trample on our 
civil 
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civil rights; which can only be ſecured by a 
quiet and cheerful ſubjection to a mild and 
legal authority. 

ei ſaĩd fo much of hiſtory on my own 
ideas, it may be proper to add ſome thoughts 
on its benefits and effects. The fruits of 
this ſcience are indeed as various, as the in- 
cidents it records. The philoſopher, the di- 
vine, the ſtateſman, the philologer, the man 
of leiſure, all find in it their reſpective ad- 
vantages. But its utility, various and ex- 
tenſive as it is, may be reduced to certain 
general objects, worthy of the attention of 
thoſe who ſtudy it, eſpecially in its original 


writers. 

1. Its firſt and noble uſe. is in the eyi- 
dence and illuftration it affords to revealed 
religion, from collatera} proofs, and the 
completion of its prophectes. The ancient 
and even the modern hiſtorians are in this view 
the beſt interpreters of Holy Scripture; whoſe 
incidental conformity with coEval manners 
and cuſtoms, even in the minuteſt eircum- 
ſtances, is a demonſtration of its authenticity: 
and the hiſtorical completion of its predieti- 
ons, enlightens and convinces the ſerious en- 
quirer into the proofs of its inſpiration. 

2. The falſe religion of mankind, with 
all its abſurdities, is more faithfully recorded 
by hiſtorians, than by poets or * 
The 
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The picture they haye given us of polytheiſm 


and idolatry is ſuch a contraſt to. the refined 


principles of revelation, as at once evinces 
both its excellence and its neceſſity 

3. Political inſtruction is beſt learned in 
the ſchool of hiſtory. Here I again avail my- 
ſelf of the good-ſcnſe of biſhop Burnet, who, 
in the conclufion to the hiſtory of his own 
times, points out with accuracy the chief 
objects of political obſervations on hiſtory, 
© The ancient government in Greece, but 
much more that of Rome, muſt be mis 


© nutely delivered, that the difference be- 


* tween a juſt and a vicious government 
* may be well apprehended. The fall. of 
the Roman greatneſs, under the emperors, 
by reaſon of the abſolute power, that let 
vice in upon them, which cortupted not 
only their courts, but their armies; ought 
to be fully opencd. Then, the Gothick 
government and the feudal law, ſhould be 
« clearly explained, to open the original of 
* our own conſtitution. In all this, the 
chief care ought. to be, to poſieſs the mind 
* with noble principles of juſtice, liberty, 
and virtue, as the true baſis of govern- 
© ment; and with an averſion: to violence 
* and arbitrary power, ſervile flattery, fac- 
* tion, and luxury, from which the corruption 
and ruin of all governments have ariſen.” 


Man- 
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Manners, Li * inſtitutions, for the 
advancement of ſociety, are worthy of our beſt 
attention. To collections of this kind, we 
are obliged for that humane and almoſt chtiſ- 
tian ſyſtem, L'Eſprit des loix, the reſult of 
twenty years of application to the nobleſt 
object, the happineſs of mankind. my 

4. In this view, not only the ſpeculative 
maxims which belong to the preceding ar- 
ticle, but thoſe acts of clemency and true 
heroiſm deſerve our ſpecial notice ; thoſe 
humane, and equitable, and magnanimous 
traits of eharacter and conduct; which relieve 
the mind, amidſt the crimes and ſufferings 
and perpetual wars, which hiſtory records 
even to ſatiety : 


Wars, hicherto the only argument 
Heroic deem'd :—the better fortitude 


Of patience and heroic martyrdom 
Unſung.- ED SRI: ON | + 


Maxims of the higheſt moment, are the re- 
ſult of the foregoing collections on true and 
falſe religion, and on the political and moral 
ſpirit of government. From hiſtory thus 
applied, reſults the acknowledgment of a 
moral providence over the affairs of men ; 
and of a divine adminiſtration or theocracy 
over the affairs of Chriſtian ſtates. Hence, 

Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian polity, both in its civil and eccle- 
fiaſtical department, is properly a part of the 
religion; and, as ſuch, ought to be admi. 
niſtered on the maxims of the religion, with 
the utmoſt attainable purity and rectitude, 
Civil governors are ſtyled in ſcripture, God's 
Miniſters, becauſe they are appointed to 
carry into execution the maxims of a divine 
polity. A religious aquieſcence in the civil 
ſtate of the world; an inflexible perſonal in · 
tegrity; and a zeal to promote the public 
good, are the duties of Chriſtian ſubjects, 
Hiſtory, as it teaches thoſe in authority, that 
true principles of government are alſo uſe- 
ful ones, ſo it teaches the people that they 


live under a providential adminiſtration. If 


the people violate the maxims of chriſtian 
polity, this divine government will be ad- 
miniſtered in a puniſhing or vindictive way, 
The true remedy for public evils, is always 
in the people's own hands; reformation, or 
a recovery from that apoſtacy in principle, 
and licence in manners, which induce diſ- 
order into ſtates. In the mean time, hiſtory 
teaches, how unſkiltully as well as perverſe: 
ly, men engage in factions and murmurs at 
their own times z whoſe public evils are al- 
ways, perhaps exactly, commenſurate to the 
ſum or aggregate of public vice. Hence, 
there is no period in the annals of mne 

whic 
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which hath not afforded ſufficient cauſes, not 
for diſcontent, but for emendation, Man- 
kind, inſtead of looking into themſelves for 
the cauſes of calamity, irritate their political 
feelings, by inveCtives againſt that power, 
which 1s always a bleſſing or a chaſtiſement 
to ſociety, proportioned to their public good 
or ill deſert. 

Thus, my friend, hiſtory aſſumes a ſacred 
and auguſt character, that of an inſtruqreſs 
of rulers and nations. She teaches the firft 
to ſtand in awe of her tribunal : ſhe teaches 
the dire effects of vice and irreligion. She 
throws a laſting glory over the honoured 
names of magnanimous and good kings; 
ſhe embalms the memory of virtuous patriots ; 
and exhibits ſovereignty and patriotiſm acting 
in concert for the public good z while the ec- 
clefiaſtical eſtabliſhment comes in aid of the 
civil, and ſtrengthens the laws by the bands. 
of conſcience and religion. 

But it is time to deſcend from this rapture 
of public ſpirit, into the expreſſions of pri- 


vith all ſincerity and true eſteem, 


Your faithful 
and obedient Servant. 


vate friendſhip; and to ſubſcribe myſelf, _ 
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REMARKS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I. 


A methodized catalogue of original hiſtorians (which I had 
attempted for my own inſtruction) would be too large for thi, 
place; and would detain me too long from the principal de- 
ſipn of thele letters. The following brief remarks are teleQed 
pr verified from the beſt guides in this ſtudy, the IVth volume 
of the works of Voſſius, the Bibliotheques of Fabricius, Du 
Freſnoy's method of ſtudying hiſtory, chronology and geo- 
graphy, Walch's Bibliotheca theologica, vol. III. &c. _ 

For the defects of this contracted plan, I apologize with 
Muretus, V. L. II. 16. beatos illos eſſe ducens, quibus amplz 
illz ac nobiles bibliothecz patent, ubi tam laute, tam copioſe, 
tam ſplendide, paſcere animos ſuos hoc genere epularum que- 
unt. Nos tenuiores. victitamus ut poſſumus, neque invidemus 
aliis fortunam ſuam : ſed, ut eadem nobis quoque aa 
contingat, optamus. 


II. 


Strabo, to vindicate the hiſtoric credit of his favourite 
Homer, derives the origin of hiſtory from poetry. Lib. I. 
p. 34 05826 Neras, Cys XATITHSUUST WiVoGy, Wijhnpht THU MOTTIED 
171. perica ag n Selin NATACKIUN wagner big T0 ten. % 
A %R UTE Exams fl abu fhrrcry AUTEITIC To ferger, T aa t 
Tatar; Ta TonTixa, cg 6 Wes Kader — OcguauPur n, % 
ExaTaio. ira © eier, ap, ou a Th Tu Taicuran, tg 70 5 
1.5 x arrange, ws d Ave lens russ. Artificial compoſition 
in proſe is an imitation of the poetic. + Poetical compoſition 
firſt appeared, and was applauded, Cadmus, Pherecydes 
Hecatzus, imitating poely, preſerve) all its embelliſkments 
except the verſiſcation, and gave the firſt ſpecimens of hil- 
tory. Thoſe who ſucceeded them, continued to diveſt their 
compoſition more and more of poetic orn ments, and brought 
it down to its preſent form, from its original ſublimity.“ This 
account of the origin of hiſtory, is perfectly agreable to what 
we fiad in the books cf Miſes ; who probably was the firſt 

who 
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moſt ancient of hiſtorians, himſelf perpetuates the memory ot 
ſome ſignal events, in poems truly divine: Exod. xv. Deut. 
xxXii. xxxiti. and cites poctic memoirs as hiſtoric evidence. Ses 
Numb. xxi. in Dr. Kennicott's invaluable edition or the He- 
brew bible, in which the poetic paſſages are judiciouſly mea- 
lured in hemiſſ ichs. Biſhop Lowth with great elegance has 
ſhewn the high antiquity of poetry, which was employed iu 
conſtructing the laws and annals of the northern as well as 
eaſtern nations. De ſacra poeſi Hebr. præl. iv, p. 73 · where 
his lordſhip's annotator obſerves, * Scandinavia. ct Ifſlandit 
Jaydes heroum et antiquiſſimarum rerum memoriam carminibus 
in hunc uſque diem ſervatis debet.” Conſult Pc!loatier, hiſt. 
des Celtes, liv. II. ch. x. xi. Bp. Nicholſon, Eng. hiſt. libr. 
1714. p. 51. Per izonius, animady. hiſt- c. vi, 

That the poems of Homer are founded on true hiſtory, is 
largely proved by Strabo, p- 37 Exe4y0; Tac A TefbTeTi4 a5 
rpg vb nv K KOT [hwy T1) Ocaoiv. Qurw 9 „, TOT: Luaxos 
woα,õ Yiyorgtz rag za, EXCTHNT: THING mubommoium* * Tr: O): o7:w; 
ez w7zvruc. Homer adds the decoration of fable to the 
truth of hiſtory, adorning both with the ſweetneſs of poetic 
dition, The war of Troy, end the voyages of Ulyſſes, are 
liſtoric facts, embelliſhed with the ſictions of poetry.” The 
hiſtoric materials of the Iliad are collected by Dupin, biblio- 
theque des biſt. p. 85-94, Homere, poete et hiſtorien : and 
his character in both reſpects is excellently developed in the 
enquiry into the life and writings of Homer, Lond. 1735. 8. 
Biſhop Warburtan, D. L. iv. 5. p. 308, has a judicious ob- 
ſ:rvation, to explain what Homer means, by the invocation 
of the Muſes, and the language of the Gods, He colleQed 
his materials from the old ſongs and poems of his predeceſſo:s ; 
and the old names of perſons and things in thoſe poems are 
called by Homer, the names uſed by the Immortals, as they 
were of uſe in the fiſt heroic apes, and as they were of bar- 
barous and Egyptian original, from whence came the mytho- 
logie hiſtory of the gods. Iliad. i. 403. ii. 484-492. 813. 
TO jail frre irh, ſays the ſcholiaſt on i 403, big Jrorg 
©2123) Tv & deu xiger 116 xr) ow 0% Ge 


G The 


who wrote in proſe, or uſed an alphabetic character. This 
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III. 


The GaR EI TaaceDiIEs, diſpoſed in order of time, includ 
ing the hiſtory of the Fabulous Ages. 


Theſpis fl. Olymp. Ixi.—Xſchylus Ixxiii. — Sophoeclg 
bexvii. — Furipides Ixxix.—v. Fabric, B. G- I. it c. 16—19. 
Fragmenta Tragicorum (de quibus, Fabric, c. 19.) edidit 
H. Grotius, 1626. 4.—Gataker- obſſ. poſth. cap. x.— Jo. Mil- 
toni incditas ad Euripid · obſervationes fubinde laudat Barne- 
ſius . Reineccii regnum Thebanum. tom: i, ubi multa erudite 
collecta de hiſt. mythica, Apollodorus- Diod. Sic. l. ir, 
Ariſtot. de Poetica. c. 27.— Brumoy, theatre des Grecs. 


A. M. ante Ch. | 
2418—1585- Prometheus, ZEſchyli. media ex tribus · v. Cic, 
Tuſc. Qu. lib, ii. e. 10. 

2532—1 471 Suppliccs, Eſch · 

2566— 137. lon, Euripidis- v. Scalig- ad Varron: p. 94. 

264;—1258+ Danae, Frag · Euripid · cou Simonid- ap. Dia- 
nys. *. ow9. J. 26. | 

26741329. Bacchæ, Eurip - Tzetz. vi. 61+ Scalig · p- 88. 

2753—1250+ Medea, Eurip. et Senecz, Scalig. p. gz. 99. 
Mem, de l' acad : xi- 298. 

2798—1205. Hippolytus, Eurip. Mem: xi- 465+ 

Alceſtis, Eurip. Scalig. p- 114. 

2759—1244- Hercules furens, Eurip- et Senecz. 

2788—1215. Trachiniz, * Senecæ Hercules Oe. 
teus- 

2785—1218, Oedipus tyrannus, Sophocl, et Senecæ. Mem. 
de l' Acad · vii · g87. 

2785 —1218. Septem ad Thebas, Aſchyli, Agayua Aprog jars 
Ariſtoph. in ranis, iv+- 2- 

2785—1218. Phoeniſſæ, Euripidis - 

25 —1218 . Oedipus Coloneus, Sophocl- Hiſt. Ws Acad. ii. 
117. Mem. viii, 607: xi. 314. 

2785—1218. Antigone, Sophocl. Bp · Hurd. on Hor. A. p. 
v. 196+ 


7785 


. 158 3— 1218. 
3 2812—1491. 


28201183. 


2821—1182 
2321—1182- 
2822—1181- 
28 23—1 180* 
efort—1202- 
2822—1181- 
2329—1174+ 


2829 —1174. 
2829—1174. 


2829—1 174 
2829— 174 
2833—1170- 


2334—1169- 
2828—1175 
3525 — 478. 
2810—1193 · 
ex Simſoni 


Chronico. 
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Supplices, Euripid. Seneca- Statius. 

Iphigenia in Aulide, Eurip- Mem, de VAcad- 
xi: 447. 

Rheſus, Eurip- Mem. de l' Acad xiv. gog, & 
Scatig. ad Manil. przf. 

Ajax, Sophoclis. 

PhiloRetes, Sophoclis. Fenelon, Telem. I. xv 

Troades, Eurip- 

Hecuba, Eurip- 

Heraclide, Eurip. 

Agamemnon, Ach, Mem- xi- 350. det Acad - 

Choephorae ſclr 

Cyclops, Eurip. unicum quod extat drama Sa- 
tyricum- v. Caſaub. de Satira Grzc. & 
Rom. 1606. 

EteQra, Sophocl - 

Hectra, Eurip · Bp · Hurd: note on Hor, A. P. 
v. 127+ 317. 

Ore ſtes, Eurip- 

Eumenides, ſch. 

Andromache, Eurip · Mem- de IU" Acad: xi, 410. 
xiv, 490 · 

Iphigenia Taurica, Enrip. 

Heleva, Eurip. 

P erſae, Aſchyli. ' 

Lycophron's Caſſandra, which is placed here, 
as including the whole poetical hiſtory, in 
an animated tragic monody. 


IV. 


An applauded abridgment of the Engliſh univerſ.l hiſtory 
ancient and modern, by J. C. Gatterers, was publiſhed at 
Gottingen, 1761. 8. breviarium archetypo in haud paucis præſ- 
tantius, ſays the author of an academical diſſertation, de hiſ. 
toriz univerſalis apud Græcos, Romanoſque ct noſtros ſcrip- 
tores diverſa ratione : Goetting. 1764. Hiſtoria univerſaliz 
in antiquam et recentem deſcribi ſolet. Illa hoc modo elt ex- 
Plicata, ut, tradita prius ipſius hiſtoriæ ejuſque ſcriptorum no- 
litia, x, hiſtoria ante diluvionem communem narretur; 2. 


trauſcatuP 
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tranſeatur ad Patriarcharum variam fortunam uſque ad Abra- 
hami tempora ; 3. cumque hac Juizorum res geſtz conjun* 
gantur, et ulque ad excidium fuganique eorum Hieroſolyni- 
tanam cantizuentur. Inducuntur deinde caieri populi, ut, 
4. U, qui proxi.ul tuerunt Judzorum ; Moabitz, Ammonite, 
Midanite, Flomitz, Amalckitæ, Cananice, Philiſtzi ; 
$. £gyptii; 6.$/:1; 7. Phoenices ; 8. Babylonii, Ailyrii, Medi; 
9. Perſæ; 10. ingeatcs uationes Celtarum atque Scytharum ; 
11. Phryges, Trou, Mybi, Lydi, Lycii, Cilices; 12. A- 
rabes uſque ad tempoia Mubamedis, horumque diyerſa regua; 
13. Indi ame quam »icti a Muhamede Gazia fuiſſeut; 14. 
Græci, eorumque fingula ; egna et reſpublicæ ; 15, Macedones, 
et cum eis varie 5fiz regna Ponti, Pergami, Bithyniz, Pa- 
phlagoniæ, Cappadociæ, Gallogræcie, Armeniz utriuſque, 
Parthiæ; 16. Carthaginienſes; 17. Romani. 18. Chriſtiani, 
Hec vero, que præientium regnorum origines reſque peſta 
tradit, unc ſervat ordinem, ut, rurſus præmiſſa jſagoge et 
hiſtoricorum ind ice, deſcribantur 1. Chinenſcs, 2. Coreani, 
3. Tibetani, 4. Japavi, 5. Moguli Tartarique, 6. Indi, 9, 
Arabes, 8. Perſz, 9. Kardz, 10. Imperia Auguſtarum in 
Oriente, 11. communes 1.'z gentium migrationes, unde ple. 
rique hodie E Op porili conflati ; quibus illuſtratis, earum 
natiouum que inte dericatæ ſunt, hiſtoria traditur ; 1 2. Ger- 
manorum, quæ dicitur Imperii, 13 Ungarorum Boemorumque, 
14. Helvetorum ; 15. Belgarum; 16. Italorum, ęorumqus 
variorum regnorum z accedit Fontificum Rem, imperium; 17, 
Chriſtiano-um a ſexto inde ſeculo ; 18 Perſarum, medio re- 
centique #v0; 19. Turcarum; 20. Ruſſorum; 21, Hifpa- 
norum ; 22. Luſit anorum; 23. Gallo- Francorum; 24. Bri- 
tannorun ; 25 Danorum Norwegicorumque; 20. Suecorum ; 
7. Polonorum ; 28. Boruſſurum. Quibus abſolutis, addituf 
29. Afrorum ; 39 Americanoruugue hiſtoria. eee 


v. 
Geocrarny. Pabiic, B. G. iv. 14. et bibliog. ant. c. 5: 
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. Strabo, 1707. f. v. Cleric. B. C. xii. 386 Abr. Gro- 
nav. in varüs geographicis, L. Bat. 1739. 8. et Obſ. 
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Miſcc, vol, II ptolemæus, 1618. f.— Stephanus Byz. 1694. f. 
Luce Holſtenü notz in Steph. Byz. 1684. f. et in Miſce. 
ObM. II. r17—Geographi Græci miaores ; Oxon. 1698 1712 
tom. I. Hanno. Scylax, Agatharchides, Afriani periplus ponti 
Eux ini et maris Erythrazi. Nearchus. Marcianus. Anonymus. 
tom. II. Dicæarchus, Iſidorus, Scymnus, Plutarchus de fluviis, 
Agathemerus, Strabonis epitome, tom. III. Dionyſius Byzant. 
Anonymus. Georgius medicus. Ptolemæi tabula longit. & latid. 
urbium. Ejud. deſcriptio Arabiæ. &c. tom. IV. Dionyſus peri- 
epetes, —Jac Gronovii geographica antiqua : 1597. 1699. 4.— 
Pauſanias 1695 f. par l'Abbé Gedoyn: 173t. 4+ 1732. 12. 
v. Le Clerc. B. C. xt. 133— ela, 1722. 8. v. Mitec. Obſf. 
t. VII. VIII. Plinius, Hiſt. Nat libb. iti. iv. v. lat. et 
gall. par M. poinſinet, 1773.—Solinus, 1699. f. cum 
Salmaſii exercc—Vetera Rom. itineraria. edit. Weſſcling. 
1735-4 | 
ande, 1731. 4—Koeler. Norimb. 1736, 44 tabulis 
Lexica, Baudrandi, 1683. 1738. f. Ortelii, 1624 4. Hof. 
manni, it! quo totus fere Baudrandus eſt inſertus. 
Martiniere. 1726. ix f. 1730 x. f. 1739 vi. f. 
Vaiſſette, geographie hiſtorxique, ecclelialtique, et civile, 
Paris, 1755. Xiu, vol. 12. | 


VI, 
CaroKoLloGY. Fabric. bibliogr. antiquar. c. 7. 


I mention in this place ſuch authors only, as relate to civil 
hiſtory in general. Jo. Scaliger, de doctrina temporvm, Genev, 
i629 f. oppoſed by Dionylius Petavius, doQr. tempp. Amit, 
1703. 2 f. his rationarum tempp, , Venet. 1733. $. is preferred 
to all other works of this kind, by Fabricius, b. a. page 254g 
who adds an uſeful caution of Socrates againſt excels in theſe 
uncertain ſtudies : ip d Tavra incu iu abgurov Cer kararg.- 
Sin, x) G Tolnur v e Hure Aw Ab. ap. 
Xenoph. mem. iv. 

: Chronological tables by Helvicus, 1609—Schrader, 1757. 
Kotter, 1756-«Du Freſnoy, 1740--and Dr, Blair, 1754, which 
gre 
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are moſt uſeful and perſpicuous. Ed wardi Simſopii chronic en, 
edit. 1729, is the beſt guide for the ancient biſtory : for 
the modern, the following work is highly commended by the 
foreign journaliſts ; © L'art de verifier les dates des faits hiſ- 
toriques, depuis la naiſſance de N. S. par le moyen d'une 
table chronologique, vu l'on trouve les Olympiades, les an- 
nees de J. C. les indictions, le cycle paſcal, ſoleire & lunaire, 
la chronologie hiſtorique des Papes, des quatre Patriarches 
d'orient, des empereurs Romains, Grecs, des Caliſes, des rois 
des Parthes, des Huns, des Vanda les) & c. des princes d' Ant io 
ache, des comtes de Tripoli, &. des empereurs Francois, Alle - 
mands, &e. des eleQeurs, &c, nouv. edition, revue et aug - 
mente< par un Religieux Benedidin. A Paris, chez Deſprez» 
1770, in fol. de 992 pagg. ; 

I add on this article the ſentiment of Voſſius, In totius 
orbis hiſtoria, vel magni ac diuturui'imperii, totivſque ecele · 
fiz rebus, fi ordo geſtorum fxde conturbetur, ne illa quidem 
cernimus, que videre nobis videmur— Ubi ſeſe extulerit au- 
reum temporum jubar, pulſis tenebris pluſquam cimmeriis, 
clara omnia luce veſtiuntur, inque formoſo corpore omng 
membrorum decus apparet. Atque hoc eſt ſerenum ac ſplen- 
didum illud lumen, quod in hiſtoria exigimus. 


VII. 


The AsS1IATIc and GABCIAN HISTORY. 


v. Du Freſnoy, artic. 29—34 
Voſſius, de hiſt. græc. i. 1. iv. 11 
Fabric. B. antiquar. p. 283—2 3 · 


Eumelus in the ninth olympiad wrote the hiſtory of 
Corinth in verſe. Archilochus about the twentieth, and 
Ariſteas of Proconneſus about the fiitieth olympiad, v ified 
the memoirs of their reſpective times. Pherecydes of Syrog 
firſt wrote in proſe on phyſical ſubjects: ſoon after, in the 
ſixty- fourth olympiad, Hecatzus of Miletus and Hellanicus 
of Mitylene, wrote in hiſtoric proſe ; the former a deſcription 
of Europe, the Jatter on the origin of nations and cities. 


Both 


YET Aa & # 


Both led the way to Herodotus, who was bnt twelve years 
younger than Hellanicus. Cadmus the Mileſian, and Acuk- 
laus the Argive, flouriſtied a little before the expedition of 
Xerxes, when Herodotus was born, and Thucydides thirteen 
years later. So recent is the origin of hiſtory among the 
Greeks. v. Jol. Antt. i. 3. J. 9. contr. Apion. i. 2. Gel- 


lius, xv. 23. 


I OILED 


_ Olympiads included in the Greek Hiſtorians. 


14— 75. Herodotus. 

75— 92. Thucydides. 

55—104. Xenophon. 

59— 94- Cteſias, apud Photium. cod. 72. Theopompmy 
ibid. codic. 176. Agatharchides, cod. 213. 
250, Memnon, cod. 224. 

75-120. Diodorus Siculus. 

111—113. Plutarchus, Arrianus, Curtius, de rebus Alex. M. 

92—127r Oratores Græci, de quorum temporibus, v. Gro« 
nov. Theſ. x. 1. Olearius, in Philoſtrat. 

1 
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Plutarchi Theſeus, Lycurgus. Olymp. 45 Solon. 74 Ariſ- 
tides. 75 Themiſtocles. 77 Cimon. 87 Pericles. 91 Nicias, 
92 Alcibiades. 93 Lyfander, 95 Artaxerxes Mremon. 96 
Ageſilaus. 10a Pelopidas. 103 Timoleon, 105 Dion, 107 
Demoſthenes. 111 Alexander. 115 Phocion. 116 &umenes, 
117 Demetrius. 125 Pyrrhus. 132 Aratus. 138 Agis et Cleo- 
menes. 139 Philopæmen. 

Corn. Nepos. Olymp. 72 Miltiades. 74 Aritiles, 75 The- 
ruiſtocles. 76 Pauſanlas. 97 Cimon. 93 Lyſander, Alcibiades. 
94 Thraſybulus. 96 Conon. 98 Datames. 105 Dion. 100 
Iphicrates. 101 Chabrias, Timotheus. 102 Epaminondas. 103 
Pelopidas. 110 Timoleon. 115 Eumenes. Phocion. 

The Greek Chronology: Epochæ græcorum nobiliores, a Ce- 
crope ad Dionis obitum. This famous monument is the prin- 
cipal of the Oxford marbles, publiſhed by Selden, opp. t. II. 
Prideaux, 1676; Maittaire, . 733. 1733 3 and Chandler, Ox- 


ford, 1; 763. 
Edv- 
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Edv. Corfai Faſti Attici. Florent. 1744. 4+ Seiagrapſia 
hiſtoriæ veteris Athenienfium, ab æra Attica, A. 80% ante 
olympiades, ad olymp. Lx x IV, et Athenas a Sylla recepta, 
Meurf. fort. Attica, inter opp. omnia, Florent. »736 Fabric. 
B. Ant. p. 291. 

Greek Antiquities: Fabric. B. A. p. 78, Sam. Petitus, de 
legibus At ticis. edit. Weſſeling.— Jo. Potteri Archiep. Cant. 
Archzologia Grzca, tomo ultimo Theſ. Antt. Grac. 1697— 
170 f. 

Jo. Bapt. Gramaye- Aſia, five hiſtoria uuiverſalis rerum 
Aſiaticarum. Anty. 1603+ 4- 

Reineri Reineccii ſyntagma de Familiis in monarchits tridu 
erioribus: f. 1573. 

Ejuſdem hiſtoria Julia, ſeu ſyntagma heroicum trium pri 

orum monarchiarum, Helmſtad. 1574. 1594 f. 
Reineccius ſacceſsfully revived the ſtudy of hiſtory, in the 
Jelian Univerſity at Helmſtad, founded in 1571 by Juliw 
Duke of Brunſwick, in honour of whom, he entitles this no- 
ble work, Hiſtoria Julia. See H- Rimius, memoirs of the 
bouſe of Hrunſwick, 1750+ 4+ p. 265. 


VIII. 


TE Roman His rox. v. du Freſuoy, artic. 36—39; 


The eternal wiſdom gave all the central regions of the globe 
to the Roman People, in reeompence for their civil and re- 
ligious virtues; and directed their policy to his own ends, the 
cultivation of reaſon and «civility, and the propagation, of the 


ſyſtem of redemption.” Whitaker's hiſtory of 1 
ch. ii. J. 1. vid. ch. xii. J. 5. 


A. U. C. | | 
1— 3821. Steph. Vinandi Pighii anna les Romanorum, 
qui commentarit vicem ſupplent in on» 
nes veteres hiſto Romane ſeriptores, 

Antv. 1615. 3 f x 
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Diony- 
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1-312, Dionyſius of Ha licarnaſſus. The Engliſh tranſ- 
lation by Mr. Spelman, 1752, is from the 
Greek text of the Oxford edit. 1704. The 
French verſion of Le Jay, 1722 is from 
the latin of Portus, as that of M. leur, 

| | 1723 is from Sylburgius. 
1 15897. Livy, with Freinſhemius's ſupplement 'of the 
Ns Wd decade. The Fr. tranſl. of M. Guerin, 
is commended by M. Rollin. H. R. iv. pref. 
365—60g. + Polybius, edit, 1609. 1670. 1763. tr. by Mr. 


Hampton. and by Thwfillier. Compare Polyb. 


b. ini. and b x. with Livy. b. xxi. xxii. xxvi. 

pulchrum ingeniorum certamen. 

C. Sili Italici Punica. curante A. Drakendoreb. 

1717. 4. every one who reads Livy and 

| Polybiu ſhould — this correct and elegant 
EE 


The 95 loſt books of Livy contained the R. H. of "7 


years, to the Y. of R. 744. See the epitome. 

Appian ſupplies a great part of this defect: of his entire 
work in xxiv books, written A. D. 140, remain the argu- 
ment of the firſt book, in Photius, cod: 56.—an epitome of 
the ivth book, or Celtica.-L. vi. vii. viii, Iberica, Hanniba+ 
lica, Lybica L. xi, Syriaca et Parthica—L. xi vii, de 
bellis civilib. ab A. U. 620—L. xxiii, Illyrica. edit. gr. Hoeſ- 
chelii, 1 599. 4+ v. Fabric. B. G. lib. iv. c. 12. 


640 706. Salluſt. Jugurtha, Catiline, fragments, letters. © 
053==709. Czfar. Hirtius. Oppius. Lucan. 
684—710. Cicero's letters. Of his an, ſee ad Attic, ii. 6, 


On the ſpirit of conqueſt and the injuſtice of the Roman 
wars; J. F. Buddens, juriſprudentiz hiſtoricz ſpecimen ex 


hiſt, Romana: in his "7 Juris nature et gentium : Wald 
1704. 9. 
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The Iu TE A141 HISsTOoRx . 


A. U. 

1—684. Caſſu Dionis librorum i—xxxv fragments. 

685—$07. Ejudem libri xxxvi—lIx, fere integri. 

$07—975. Ejuſdem libri lai—lxxx, ex epitome Jo. Xiphl- 
"_ edit. Fabricii et Reimari, 1752. 


0 lotegrum Dionem Ng © ſibi viſus eſt Naolaus Carminiug 
Falco, qui edidit Er. et lat. Neapoli 1747 f. libros —xxi. ſed 
nihil per totum boc volumen vides, prater lacinias longiores 
ex Dionyßo, Plutarcho, Tonara, &c. Monis nomine audactel 


932— 991. Herodian. Edinb. 1924. 8. gallice, Mongaulti, 
1700. 12. 

7—1162. Zoſimus. Oxon. 1679. 8. Jenz, 1713. 8. 
266-- $45. Tacitus. edit. Erneſti, 1752. 8, 
669— 848. Suctonius. 1714. 4. par M. de la Pauſe, 1771, 
4 voll. 8 
$68—1036. Hiſtoria Auguſta 1620. f. 1671. 8. 
1105-1130. Ammianus Marcellinus. 1693. 1773. 
1057 1280. Anonymi excerpta, poſt Ammianum edita. 
3131—2300- Proſperi chronicon, ap, Canif Ant, Lect. i. 314. 


I omit the abridgements of the Roman hiſtory, by Florm, 
Viftar, Rufus, &c.— Velleius, adulandi artifex maximus, 
as Seneca ſtyles him, N. Q, 2. iv, præf.— Valerius Mazimu 
ſupplies many hiſtoric anecdotes. Eutropius muſt be men- 
tioned here, becauſe his continuator Paullus Diaconus intro- 
duces us to the biſtory of the middle ages- Here we tread on 
barbarous ground; and the following pages, which bave coſt 
me ſome reſearches, will furniſh no entertainment, except te 
ſuch as ſeck for hiſtoric information at the fountain head. 
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IX. 


His roa of the Motz ACES, 


For the literary hiſtory of theſe writers, conſult eſpecially 
J. A. Fabricit bibliotheca latina mediz et infime ztatis, 
vi tomis, Patavii, 1754- $- who ſhews the neceſſity of con- 
fulting fuch memoirs et quancos ex illis detur fructus colli- 
gere ad omnem MCccc amplius annorum memoriam, de rebus 
vſque quaque per grande illud ſpatium in re publica, in eccleſia, 
in litterario o1be peſtis.” 


Cortkcrtions : Freſney, vol - ii. artic, 47. 


Schardius, 1673, 4 f.—Piſtorius, 1613, 3 f—Revberuy 
16i9, f.—Urſtiſius, 1670, f —Goldaſtus, 1661, f. Freberus, 
2717+ 3 f.— Lindenbrogius, 1706. f—tjuldem Codex Legg- 
Antt. 16713. 2+ f.— Meibomius, 1688. 3 t—Paulinus, 1698. 
4-—Leibnitz, acceſſiones hiſtoricæ, 1700. 4. Ejuſd. ſcripto- 
16: rerum Brunvicenfium, 1707, 3- f.—Kulpiſius, 1685. f.— 
dchilterue, 1702 f.— Heineccius et Leuckfeldus, 1702, 1707+ 
f.—Ludewig, 1718, f.—Ejudem reliquiae MSS. 1720-—Ee- 
card, 1723- 2 f.—Caniſius, 1725. 7 f.— Peaius, 1720. 6 f. 

Theſaurus Antiqq. Italiz, Gravi, 17 144—1720, 45 f. 

Ferd. Ughellus, Italia ſacra - 164 2. 1720. 10 6 

Lud. Ant- Muratorii antiquitates Kalic e medii zvi, five diſſer- 
tationes de moribus Italici papuli, ab inc linatione Romani im- 
perũ uſque ad anuum 1500. Mediolari, 1738+ vi tomis. 

Lud - Ant · Muratorii rerum Italicarum kriptores ab A. 500, 
uſque ad A. 15003 Mediolani, 1723, &e- xxx tomis. quorum 
ladicem dedit Freſnoy, v. 84—02. 

This magnificent collection furniſies the ſources of the hif- 
tory of the middle ages: which is methodized by Freherus, 
in a direQory, prefixed tv his collection of ſeriptores rerum Ger- 
manicarum 1771, and publiſhed at Nuremb- 17 20. 4. with this 
title : Marqu Freheri directorium in omnes fere chronologos 
annalium ſcriptores et hiſtoricos, potiſſimum Romani Germa- 
nicique imperii recognovit et auxit J. D. Koeleru-- 

Cangii nomenclator ſcriptorum mediz atque infime =tatis, 
prefixed to his latin gloſſary, v. Le Clerc. B. U. Xi. 2 5 
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A. D. 
283— 565. 


$70—1286- 


Es. R-TITTIB IR: I 


Car. Sigonii hiſtoriarum de occidefitali im- 
perio libri xx. 1693 · f. 

Ejuſdem hiſt. de regno Italiæ libri xx. 
1613 f. et inter Sigonii opera, Mediolaui 
edĩta · 

Paulus Warnefridi F. Diaconus- 

Jornandes de rebus Geticis. | 

lſidori Hiſpa lenſis hiſt-Gothorum, edit · Lin- 

denbrogii Hamb. 1611-H. Grotii Scrip- 
tores Rer. Gothic- 1655-8. 

Gregorius Turonenſis. 1699. f. 

Zjuſdem continuator, 


- Annales Francorum Fuldenſes. 


Adelmi Benedictini annales Carolorum. 
Antiquites Gauloiſes de Clande Fauchet, 
1610. 4. 


Adami Bremenſis H. E. ie. 4+ 


Eginhardi vita Caroli M. 1911. 4. v. Koeler 
diff. de bibliotheea Carolt M. Altorf, 
1727. 4. | 

Fhegani vita Ludovici pn. 

Alberti Crantzii metropolis, bb. xii- de 
eccleſiis ſub Carolo M- inſtauratis · edit · 
1575. f. in qua, Wandaliæ libb. xiv- Sax- 
opiz libb · xiii · Daniz libb. viii. Suediæ 
libb. v. Norvegiæ libb. vi. De Crantzio, 
doctrina, probitate, et meritis inclyto, . 
Fabric - in B. M- et I · Lat · i. 4m. 

Joannes Trithemius: opp- hiſtorica. 1601“ f. 

Regino. 1609, f. cum | 

Conrado, abbate Urſpergenſi, et 

Lamberto Schafuab. qui a 1050 ad 1077, 
diligentius rcs perſequitur- 

Hermannus ContraQtus, cum continuatoridus. 
Ratiſb, 1726- f. 

Brunonis hiſt. belli Saxonici, ap, Freherum, t.. 

O. Ge 
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O. C—1152+ 
1162—1237- 


331—1112, 
1113—1270- 
O. C1250. 
1270—1378. 


U. C1278: 


1163—1343: 


1295—1362, 
1326-1 400+ 
I—1472- 
—1494- 


1494—1540. 


1464—1 500. 


Otto Friſingenſis. 1569. f. with a continu- 
ation to 1210 


Godefridi monachi annalcs diligcutiſſimi: 2 


ap- Freher: t- i. p. 325 —g04. | 
Sigebertus Gemblaren'is. ap. Piſtorium. t. i. 
Robertus de monte, contin- Sigebe rtl. 
Vincentii Bellovacenſis Specnlum. 624. f. 


Alberti argentinenſis annales accurati; . 


Urſtiſ. t · ii 

Martinus Polonus, de quo, Niceron. xiv. 195. 
Eccard. proleg : ad hiſt. med, ævi, J. xx: 
aliiqque, ap» Fabric. B. M. L. v. 42. Ni- 
hil celebrius ejus chronico ſummorum pon- 
tiſſeum atque impp- Romanorum, per annos 
50. in Eccardi t · i: cum 

Continuatione et additamentis. v. Cave · H. 
ii. 323. 

4 — de Rebdorft. apud Freher. t. i. 

Croniques et hiſtoires de Jean Froiſſard. 

Pla tina de vitis pontificum. 

Job. Cuſpinianus, quem excipit. 

Paulus Jovius. Baſil, 1578. f. 


Memoires de Philippe de Comines, edit de M. 


Sodefroy, Bruſſelle, 1723. 


Of theſe and other writers of the barbarous ages, conſult 
Buddeus, iſag. ad theolog. p. 170. 832. Cave. H. L. 1740. 
D. Whear, relectiones hyemales, cum acceſſionibus. J. C. Neu. 
1704+ 3. voll. 12. Morhof. polybiſt, tom. iii. Lib. is. 
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Hisronte Pokus of the MiDDts Acts. 
Claudian, Rutilius, Sidonius, ſing the dirge of the weſtem 
empire ; and record that great revolution more circumſtanti- 
ally than any of the latin hiſtoriaus, 

The xiith and xiiith centuries were diſtinguiſhed 5 ſome 
confiderable latin poems, of which Mr. Warton has given the 
beſt account, in his diſſertation on the introduction of learning 
into England, prefixed to his excellent hiſtory of engliſh poe- 
try, 1774+ 4+ What follows is collected from that learned 
work, with ſome additiens from Fabricius, &c. 


Fl. 1190. John Hanvil, a monk of St. Albans. His Archi- 
threnius, in ix books, Paris, 1517- 4, is a mix- 
ture of fatire and panegyric on public vice and 
virtue, with ſome hiſtorical digreſſions v. Ley- 
deren, in hiſt. Pee , evi, apud Fabric. B. 

M. L. iv. 82. 

1198. Sylveſter Gyraldus Cumbrenſis. See Warton. Angl. 
Sacr· ii. 374. his capital piece of latin poetry is in 
praiſe of divine wiſdom, in vii. books, 

13210- A miracle of this age in claſſical compoſition wat 
Joleph of Exeter, commonly called Joſephus 
Iſcanus. His poem on the Trojan war, addreſ- 
ſed to King Henry II i publiſhed by Mad, 
Dacier, with Dares Phrygius, 1702: 4. ». Leyſer: 
p. 77% | 

His Antiocheis, ' on the cruſade of Richard I. & 
fragment of which is given by Mr. Warton, 
from Camden's remains: p- 410. he alludes to 
this work in theſe ſpirited lines addreſſed to 
Henry II- 


—— Toque, oro, tuo da, maxime, vati 

Ire iter inceptum, Trojamque aperire jacentem, 
Te ſacræ aſſument acies divinaque bella, 

Tune dignum majore tuba : tunc pectore toto 
Nitar, et immenſum mec um ſpargere per orbem. 
1ico. 


L ET TEN 1. 83 
1100- Gulietinus Apultznſa, de rebus Normanoram in 


Serr. Brunſvic. i. 57 .. 

1200+ Gulielmi Britotis Aremorici Philippidos Hbri xi. 
165 7. 4, Barthiu, Adverſ. xlii. 7. who gives 
a prodigious character of this poem ; but Mr. 
Warton is of opinjon that the Philippid is greatly 
exceeded by 

1200. Philip Gualtier de Chatillon, who wrote the Alex- 


andreid in x books, in which he rerſifies Quintug 


Curtius. Edit. 1513+ 1541+ 1558. 4, he wag 
cenſured by a much inferior poet of the fame 
age, 

Alanus de inſulis, author of Anti. Claudianus, ix II. 
bris. ed- 1536 1582+ v+ Leyſer · p. 1016, 19 
Angeli Bargzi Syriados libri xii. Paris, 1582. f. 
1591. 1616. on the ſubjeR of the firſt cruſade, 
afterwards immortalized by the genius of Taſſo. 
Of Petr. Ang. Ba 


Conſilia, 1696, p. 472. Thuanus, p. or. edit. 
Genev. 1630 f. ſays, poetica exelluit, et Cynege- 
tica ejus ac Syrias merito commendantur. Bargzi 
libellus, quo ordine hiſtoriz romane ſcriptores ſunt 
legendi : Apud Crenium, p. 474- 


Memoire concernant la vie et les ouvrages de Guillaume le 
Breton. par M. de la Curne: Mem. de litt. de T'acad- des in- 
ſc, xii. 255, © on y trouve une ſuite aſſeꝝ complette d'un regne 
en grands evenemens : on reconnoit par tout dans la 
Philippide un poete du premier ordre.— Le commentaire, dont 
Barthius l'a enrichie, renferme une erudition immenſe, 

1206. About this time, Gunther, a German monk, wrote 
an beroic poem in Jatin verſe which (ſays Mr. Warton) is 
ſcarce inferior to the Phillippid of Guillaume le Breton, or the 
Alexandreid of Gualtier, but not fo poliſhed and claſſical as 
the Trojan war of our Joſephus Iſcanus. It is in x books: 
the ſubject is the war of the emperor Frederick Bar baroſſa, a- 
guſt the Milaneſe in Liguria, 

Guutheri 


oy 


Sicilia geſtis, Nbri v. 158. 4- et in Leibaitii 


rgam, who died 1596, ſee Crenit 
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+ Guntheri Ligurinus, de rebus i Friderici ; - edidit 
Cour, Fcutingerus, 1507. f. et, cum Richardi Bartholfui (qui 
fl. a. :515.) Auſtriados libris xii, Jac. Spigelius, 1531. . 
mari Othoni Friſingenſi jundus, cum prefationg Ph. 
Melancthonis, 1569. f. & ſeparatim, cum præclaris notis Rit- 
terſhuſij, +598, 8. Fabric, B. M. L. in. 75. 
Solymarium, five. poema de bello Hero et captis a Godoft 
do Bullioneo 4. 1099, Hierofolymis memorat in Ligurino, 
þ 13. x. 648. Fabric. ibid 174. Wann Cunthe- 
rianum, ap. Voack. Led. lat. H. 4. 

A poet of the rj century ſhould have been — beſore. 
FI. Creſconius Corippus : ea de laudibus juſtiui minoris, ab 
anno 565 i imp. libri iv. prodiere, addito Petri Apollonii Coll. 
tii carmine de excidio nitano, cum natis Mich. Ruizii, 
1581. 8- Th. Demplteri,. 1649. 8. & C. Ritterſhuli, 1664. 4. 
a h demum 1 743. Corippus Altarki editus eſt, negligentiſſins, 
judice C. V. Vonckio, qui in hoc poets plurima emendavit, 

ect. lat. et ſpecimine critico, 1745+ 8. 

1210. Guaiterj Mapes carmina rhithmica vulgata funt z 

Flacio, in pocmativus de corrupto Eccleliz ſtatu, Baſil, 15 46. 8 
et a Palycarpo Ley ſero, 1720. 4. 
Leyſerus took much pains to vindicate the poets of the mid- 
dle ages from the juſt impuration of barbariſo, in his diſſert. 
de ſicta medii ævi barbarie, Helmſt. 1719. 4. and in his Hiſto- 
ria poetarum et pocmatum medii zvi, Halz, 1721. 8. vid. 
Fabric. B. L. lib. iti. who mentions many other poems of thoſe 
ages: as, Ennodius, edit. Sirmondi, 1611. 8. Oricntius, 1651. 
8. 1706. 4. v. Fabric. B. M. L. v. 174. Aldhelmus, a I. k. 
Grcnovio emendatus, Obſ ecclel. capp. 16. 20. 

Theodulphus, a Sirmonda editus, 1645. 8. v. Fabric. vi. 2 zf. 
Aruulphus Lexovienſis, ab And. Rivino, 1655-8. v. Daumil 
ſyllabum poctarum chriſtianorum. Paulin Petrocorii editiovy 
1681. 8. præmiſſum. 

| Theſe writers are ol ful in hiſtory, however abhorent from 
the pure taſte of claſſical antiquity : yet a good taſte conſiſt 
not in the ignorance, but in the di iſcernment of bad __ of 


compokition. | A 
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; Tix Brzanting Histor. 
Fabric. B. G. tom. vi.— Du Freſuoy. artic. xxxix⸗ 


M. Hanckius de Byzant. fcriptoribus. 1677. 4.— Hiſtoriæ By- 
2antinz edit. Paris 1645—1702. Edit. Veneta, quam fequors 


xxiii tomis. 1 729» 
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Excerpta de Legationibus, cx Dexippo, Evnapios 
Petro, Priſco, Malcho, et Menandro. edit. Va- 
les. 1634. 4. Eclogz ex Olympiedoro, Candi- 
do, Theophane, Heſychio, Suida. 


395— 554. Procopii Cæſ. Perſica, Vandalica, Got hica, de 
AÆdificis; Anecdota, quæ alteri Procopio 
adſcribuntur, in Memm. de I Acad. des Inſer. 

t. xxl. 4. 

354— 559. Agathias, de imperio Juſtiniani. libb. v. 

582— 602. Theophylacti Simocattæ libb. viũ · de imperia 
Mauricii ä | 

602 — 770. Nicephori patr. C P. breviarium, 

O. C. 284. Georgii Syncelli chronographia. 

285 — 813. Theophanis continuatio chronographiz Syncelli, 

813 950. Scriptores poſt Theophanem. Leo grammaticus. 

950-1050. Cedrenus, Zonaras, et reliqui annalium ſcriptores. 

1057-1081. Nicephorus Bryennius Ceſar, libb. iv. 
Io6g—1118. Anna Comnena Cæſariſſa, Alexiados libb. xv, 
1118-1176. Joh. Cinnami hiſt. libri vi. 
1118—1206. Nicetas Choniates ; hiſt. byz. libri xxi. 
1204—1261. Georgii Acropolitz hiltoria et compendium. 
1258 1308. Georgii Pachymerz hiſt. libri xii. 
1204-1359. Nicephori Gregoræ libri xxxviii, ex quibus li- 
bros xxiv edidit Jo. Boivin. 1711. libri xxv— 
xxxviti adhuc MSS ſervantur. 
1320-1357. Joinnes Cantacuzenus, ex- imperator, de rebus 
fui temporis libb. iv. | 
1200—1463. Lionicus Chalcochondylas, de rebus Turcicis, li- 
. bri x, Ia the ad book, he gires the ſtate of 
Germariy and of! England in 1347: in the 


$th book, the ſiege of CP. iu the gth and 
H 10th, 
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- Guntheri Ligurinus, de rebus geſtis imp. Friderici ; edidit 
Cour, Pcutingerus, 1507. f. et, cum Richardi Barthollui (qui 
fl. a. :515.) Auſtriados libris xii, Jac. Spigelius, 1531. f. 
rn Lon, Othoni Friſingenſi jundus, cum przfationg Pb. 
Melancthonis, : 569. f. & ſeparatim, cum præclaris notis Rit- 
terſhuſij, 598. 8. Fabric. B. M. L. iii. 175. 

Solymarium, five poema de bello ſacro et captis a Godofte. 
do Bullioneo a. 1099, Hierofolymis memorat in Ligurino, 
i. 13. x. 048. Fabric. ibid 174. Withokii ſpecimen Cunthe- 
rianum, ap. Voack. Led. lat. ii. 4. 

A poet ot the vith century ſhould have been mentioned before, 
Fl. Creſconius Corippus : ejus de laudibus Juſtiui minoris, ab 
anno 565 imp. libri iv. prodiere, addito Petri Apollonii Colla. 
tii carmine de excidio Hierofolymitano, cum natis Mich. Ruizi, 
1581. 8. Th. Demplteri, 1649. 8. & C. Ritterſhuſu, 1664. 4. 
a o demum 1743. Corippus Altarfu editus eſt, negligentiſſi i 
judice C. V. Vonckio, qui in hoc poeta plurima emendavit, 
Le. lat. et ſpecimine critico, 1745. 8. 

1210. Guaitcri Mapes carmina rhithmica vulgata ſunt 2 
Flacio, in poematious de corrupto Eccleliz itatu, Baſil, 15 46. 8 
et a Palvcarpo Leylero, 1720. 4. 

Leyſcrus took much pains to vindicate the pocts of the mid- 
dle ayes from the juſt imputation of barbariſn, in his diſſert. 
de ſicta medii ævi barbarie, Helmſt. 1719. 4. and in his Hiſto- 
ria poetarum et pocmatum medii zvi, Halz, 1721. 8. vid. 
Fabric. B. L. lib. ii. who mentions many other poems of thoſe 
ages: as, Ennodius, edit. Sirmondi, 1611. 8. Orientius, 1651. 
8. 1706. 4. „. Fabric. B. M. L. v. 174. Aldhelmus, a J. F. 
Grcnovio emendatus, Obſ. eccleſ. capp. 1. 20. 

Theodulphus, a Sirmonda editus, 1645. 8. v. Fabric. vi. 2;t. 
Aruulphus i.cxovienſts, ab And. Rivino, 165 $+ 8. v. Daumil 
ſy1labu:n po-tarum chriſtiagorum, Paulini Petrocorii editiou\ 
1681. 8. præmiſſum. 

Theſe writers are uſ ful in hiſtory, however abhorent from 
the pure taſte of claſſical antiquity yet a goo] taſte conſiſts 
not in the ignorance, but in the diſcernment of bad modes. of 


compoſition. 
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E Fabric. B. G. tom. vi.— Du Freſnoy. artic. xxxix. 
M. Hanckius de Byzant. ſcriptoribus. 1677. 4.— Hiſtoriæ By- 
zantinæ edit. Paris 1645 —1702. Edit. Veneta, quam ſequor- 
xxiii tomis. 1729. 

Excerpta de Legationibus, ex Dexippo, Eunapio, 


295— 554- 


351— 559- 
582— 602. 


602 — 770 
N.. 


1320-1357. 


1300 1463. 


284. 
285 — 813. 
813 — 950. 
950-1058. 
1057-1081. 
1069-1118. 
1118—1176. 
1118—12065. 
1204-1261. 
1258 —1308. 
1204-1359. 


Petro, Priſco, Malcho, et Menandro. edit. Va- 
les. 1634. 4 Eclogz ex Olympiedoro, Candi- 
do, Theophane, Heſychio, Suida. 


Procopii Cæſ. Perſica, Vandalica, Gothica, de 
Adificiis; Anecdota, que alteri Procopio 
adſeribuatur, in Memm. de I Acad. des Inſer. 

tt. Al. 4. 

Agathias, de imperio Fuſtiniani. libb. v. 

Theophy lacti Simocattæ libb. viii» de imperia 
Mauricii 

Nice phori patr. C P. breviarium. 

Georgii Syncelli chronographia. 

Theophanis continuatio chronographiz Syncelli, 

Scriptores polt Theophanem. Leo grammaticus. 

Cedrenus, Zonaras, et reliqui annalium ſcriptores, 

Nicephorus Bryennius Cælar, libb. iv. 

Anna Comnena Cæſariſſa, Alexiados libb. xv. 

Joh. Cinnami hiſt. libri vi. 

Nicetas Choniates ; hilt. byz. libri xxi. 

Georpii Acropolitz hilt orja et compendium, 

Georgii Pachymerz hiſt. libri Xii. 

Nicephori Gregorz libri xxxviii, ex quibus li- 
bros xxiv edidit Jo. Boivin. 1711. libri xxv— 
xaxvitt adhuc MSS ſervantur. 

Jones Cantacuzenus, ex- imperator, de. rebus 
fai temporis libb. iv. 

L1onicus Chalcochondylas, de rebus Turcicis, li- 


Ia the 2d book, he gires the {tate of 


bri x, 
in the 


Germany and of England iu 1347: 
dth book, the ſiege of C P. in the gth and 
11 10th, 
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10th, the Turkiſh conqueſts, of Corinth, A- 
thens, Sparta, Leſbos, Argos. gallice, 170g, 
wr Þ 

r260—1478. Georgius Phranzes, libri iii. latins editi tomo 
xxiii edit. Venetæ. | 

+341—1462. Dueas. capp. xlv. 1422 Jo. Canavus, 

1225—1270. Hiſt, de S. Louis, par Jean Sire de Joinville, 
edit du Cange, Paris 1668, Jean Sire de 
Joinville & Guillaume de Nangis, annales de 
S. Louis. Paris 1761. 

1198—1207. Geoffroy de Ville-hardouin, hiſt. du conquete de 
CP. par les Francois. 

1199—1453. Du Cange, hiſt. de CP. ſous les Empp. Frances. 

3390—1711t. The Othman hiſtory, by Demetrius Cantemir, 
Prince of Moldavia · Loud: 17 34. fol. 


Car. du Freſne du Cange Hiſtoria Byzantina duplici commen- 
tario illuſtrata. 1. Familiz Cpolitanæ, cum numiſmatibus. 
2. deſcriptio urbis C P. Paris 1680. 

Caroli du Freſne du Cange Gloſſarium ad Seriptores Media 
et Infime Græcitatis. 1688. 2 f. v. Le Clerc. B. U. xiv. 32. 

Ejuſd. Gloffarium ad Scriptores Mediæ et Infimz Latinitatis, 
1673, 3 f. edit. Benedictinorum, 1733, 6 f. —Carpentarii ſup- 
plementum, 1766. 

Georgius Codinus de Officiis magnæ eceleſiæ et aulæ CP. 
notitia Grecorum Epiſcopatuum. — Notitia Diguitatum omni» 
um Imperii Romani, in partibus Orientis et Occidentis. v. Til- 
Jemont. hiſt. des Empp. vi .265, — Conſtantinus Porphyrogeni- 
tus, de Ceremoniis aulz CP. pr. et lat. edidit Reiſkins. Lips. 
1751. v. Fabric, B. G. vi. 486. 622. 

Conſt. porph. excerpta hiſtorico-politica et moralia, ſubtitu- 
lis 53. quorum 27 mum de legationibus, et 5o mum de virtutibus 
et vitiis, ediderunt F. Urſinus, 1582. 4. D. Hoelſchelius, 
1603. 4. et Henr. Valeſius, 1634. 4. 

Anſelmi Bandurii Imperium Orientale. Paris 1711. 2 f 

Hiſt. de I Eglife, 6 v. Hiſt. de CP. 8 v,-Xiphilin, Zonare, 
Zoſime, 2 v-—Hiſt. de Vempire d'Occident. 2 v.— 16836: 
par M. Couſin. 

The 
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The Greek language, as Pelloutier conjectures, i. 1 30, is 
a mixture of the Scythian, the Phocnician, and the Egyp- 
tian. M. Fourmont reduced all the greek words to zoo ra · 
dicals, of Thracian or Phoenician origin. Homer gave the 
greek poetry its colour and conſiſtency, and enriched as well as 
harmonized the language. It ſeems, from the coincidence of epi- 
thets aud cadence in Homer and Heſiod, that the greek heroic 
verſe was formed ſpontaneouſly by the old Aldi, a fort of 
improviſatori, and that Homer and his firſt followers adopted 
their verſification. The lliad and Odyſſce have much of the 
air of extempore compoſition : an epithet is never wanting to 
fill up a verſe ; and a ſett of exprellions are mechanically an- 
nexed to ſuch ideas, as were of frequent recurrence. Hence 
that copiouſneſs and waſte of words in the old greek bard, 
which forms ſuch a coutraſt to the condenſed and laboured 
compoſition of Virgil. ä 
The greek proſe was of a more difficult ſtructure: and it 
may be diſtributed into ſeveral ſtyles, or degrees of purity, 
Of the proſe-authors now extant, the firſt and belt ſty le is 
that of Herodotus and of Plato in the florid or mixed king, 
of Xenophon in the pure and ſimple, of Thucydides and 


Demoſthenes in the auſtere. Nothing perhaps is ſo conducive 


to form a good taſte in compoſition, as the ſtudy of theſe 
writers. 

The ſtyle of Polybius forms a new epoch in the hiſtory of 
the greek language: it was the idiotic or popular manner of 
expreſſion, eſpecially among military men, in bis time, about 
the 15oth Olympiad. It became the model of ſucceeding 
writers, by iatroducing a fimple unſtudied exprelſion, and by 
emaucipatiug them from the anxious labour of the old greeks, 
reſpecting the cadence and choice of words, The ſtyle of the 
New Teltament; being plain and popular, frequently relem. 
bles that of Polybius: as has been ſhewn by Raphellus, 
and by Kirchmaier, de paralleliſmo N. T. et Polybii, 
1725. | 

Before this hiſtorian, the Alexandrian Jews had formed a 
_ new or helleniſtic ſtyle, reſulting from the expreſſion of ori- 
ental ideas and idioms in greek words, after that language 
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bad loſt of its purity, as it gained in general uſe, by the con. 
queſts of Alexander. The helleniſtic is the language of the 
ſeptuagint, the apocrypha, the new teſtament, and partly of 
Philo and Joſephus. This mixture in the ſtyle of the evan- 
geliſts and apoſtles is one credential of the authenticity of the 
beſt of all books, a book which could not have been written 
but by Jewiſh authors in the firſt century, See the fine re- 
marks of Bp. Warburton, doQr. of grace, book I. ch. 810, 
Critics loſe their labour, in attempting to adjuſt the ſcripture» 
greek to the ſtandard of atticiſm, 

The diction of the greek hiſtorians and geographers of tle 

Auguſtan age is formed on that of Polybius, but improved 
and modernized; like the Engliſh of the preſent age, if com- 
pared with that of Clarendon or Bacon. More perſpicuou 
than refined, it was well ſuited to ſuch eompilations a 
were then written by men of letters, ſuch as Dionyſus, Dio- 
dorus, and Strabo, without much experience or rank in pu- 
blic life. 

The eccleſiaſtical ſtyle was cultivated in the chriſtian ſchools 
of Alexandria, Antioch, and Conſtantinople : rank and luxu- 
riant, full of oriental idioms, and formed in great meaſure on 
the ſeptuagint verſion. Such is, for inſtance, the ſtyle of 
Euſebius. After him, the beſt chriſtian writers poliſhed their 
compoſition in the ſchools of rhetoric, under the later fe- 
phiſts. Hence the popular and flow ing purity of St: Chryſob 
tome, who en. the learned prelate ſo often cited, pref, to 
Julian. p. xii.) © bas more good ſenſe than, Plato, and per. 
haps, as many good words. 

Oa the greek of the Byzantine empire, there is a good 
diſſertation by Ducange, de cauſis corruptz gracitatis, prefix 
ed to his gloſſary, together with Portius's grammar of tbe 
modern greek. This laft ſtage of the greek angeage | is a mb 
ferable picture of Turkiſh barbariſm. © Il n'y' a point & 
ville grecque, ou le langage ſoit plus eloigné de l'ancien, qui 
Athenes. La raifon de cela eſt, qu elle a été habitee peudant 
long-tems par diverſes nations.“ Le Clerc. B. U. xiv: 43. 
One of the moſt curious books which is extant in the mo- 
dern greek, is the poem of Ot; x E Aua, Venice, 1529 

trauſlated, in Iambic ſtanzas, from Le Telcide of Boecace F 
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xii books, Venice, 1528. 4. See Mr. Warton's hift, ef 
Engliſh poetry, i. 126, and Mr. Tyrwhitt's introd, to Chau- 
cer. p. 132. 

Theſe obſervations on the Greek language are offered, in 
order to excite attention to this ſubject of criticiſm, Many 
things might be added, by ſuch as can conſult the hiſtories 
of the Greek tongue, written by Burton, 1657. 8. Elingius, 
1691. 8. Reinhard. 1724. 8. Loeſcher's Jon, 1702. 8. and 
Langius, de differentia linguæ Gracorum veteris ac noves 


Altorf, 1707. 4+ 
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TE HISTORY oF GREAT BRITIAN, 


Bp. Nicholſon's Engliſh Hiſtorical library, 1714 f. 
1776. 4+ 
Collections. Fabric. B. M. Lat. i. 102. 
1. Abp. Parker, 1570. 1574. Watts. 1571. Howard - 
1592. 4 
Galfridus Monamuth. A & c. FHeideſb- 
1587. 
H. Savil. criptores poſt Bedam. 1596. 1601. 
G. Camdeni ſcriptores H. A. 1602. 
A* du Cheſne ſeriptores rer. Normannic. 1619. 
R. Twiſdeni ſcriptores x. 1652. 
J. Fell et T. Gale, tomus i. 1684. tomus ii. . 
T. Gale, Hiſt. Brit. ſriptores xv. 1691. 
Bp. Kennet's Engl. collection. 1706. 3 f. 
H. Wharton. Anglia facra. 1691. 2 f. | 
W. Dugdale, monaſticon Ang]. 1655. 1661. 1722. 4. f. 
12. T. Hearne. See his life, 1775. 8. 

13. A. Hall. 1709. 1719+ 1722, 8. Leland, Trivet, &c- 
14. T. Rymer. faxdera, ab. a, 1101, ad a. 1516. xvi- to · 
mis, 171-.-xvii tomis, 1719. Xxx tomis, 1737, 

15. Leges veteres Anglorum. Nicholſon, p. 45. fol. 
16. Concilia M. B. a. 446— 1717. Spelman, 1639. Wil. 
kins, 1737. 4 f. 
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Ariſtot. de mundo- c. 3. .—Polybuiz, | ix,—Cicero, ad 
Att- I. iv. ad Fam. I. vü.—Cæſar, lib. iv. v. vi. Tacitus, 
Annal xii. xiv. Vita Agricolæ, Germania, where we find the 
origin of our conſtitution. Ce beau ſyſteme, ſays Monteſ. 
quieu, liv. iv. c. it. a ktè trouve dans le bois.—Strabo's ac- 
count of Pritain, 1. iv. reads like a modern deſcription.— 
Suetonius, in Claudio, c. 17.— Dio. lib. xxxix. xl. Ix. xi. 
See Bp, Nicholſon, p. 39, Camden's Britannia,—Selden" 
Analecta. | 


A. D- 
1—1154. The Saxon Chronicle, edit. of Bp. Gib. 
ſon, Oxon. 1692. 4. the foundation of all 
our hiſtories to the Norman conqueſt. By, 
Nicholſon, p. 46. 
10656—1083. Ingulphus, Marianus Scotus. ibid. p. 56. 
1101—1119. Florence of Worceſter: with a mee 
to 1170. 
1066—1122. E:dmerus, edit. Seldeni. 1623. of 3 
onabl- authority. 
—1150. Geoffrey of Monmouth. hiſtoria Britannorum 
ab Enea et Bruto ad a. 689. tranſlated by 
Mr. Thompſon, Bp. N. p. 36. * 
449—1142- William of Malmeſbury, Francf. 1601. f. 
— 1153. Heary of Huntingdon. 
— 197. William of Newbury. 
—1202, Roger de Hoveden. 
1067 —1273- Matthew Paris. edit. 1640. 
— 1307. Matthew of Weſtminſter. 
— 1422. Tho. Walſfingham, hiſtoria brevis, et hypo" 
digma Neuſtriæ [Normandy.] 15 74. f. 
1485. Robert Fabian. 1559. f. 
1413—14%3. Polydore Virgil. libb. xxvi. Baſil, 1534. 
Of Raſtal, Hall, Grafton, Holinſhead, Stow, 
Daniel, Specd, Baker. ſee Bp. Nichol- 
ſon, p. 71. who commends Dr. Hoel's me- 
dulla, 1679. 8. and an anonymous hiſtorian, 
1702. 8, as having kept his one deſign always 
in 


Eren I. ry 


1432—1485. 
1485—1509- 
150g—1558. 


1558—1603, 
. 1603—1667. 


1509 —171 3. 


AD, j— 766. 
—1121. 


in view, to ſhew the excellency of our En- 
iſh conſtitution. p. 75. 

Dr. Robert Brady's complete hiſtory of Eng. 
land, 1685, wherein he endeavours to prove, 
that all our adorcd liberties are derived from 
the crown, and owing to the conceſſions of 
our princes. p. 74. 

James Tyrrel, Eſq; in his general hiſt. 1700. 
2 f. ſeems to be as hearty an advocate 
for property, as Dr. Brady is for prero. 
gative. | 

From the ſtatute of Marlbridge, ann. 1269, 
52 Hen. III. ſome have taken the great epoch 
of our preſcat Englilh goverment ; aſhrming 
that it was then that, to ule Lixy's expreſ- 


ſion, the imperia legum began to prevail in 


our land, the confulions of ablolute and ar. 

bitrary tyranny being utterly aboliſhed and 

laid aſide, p. 189. | 

Sir Thomas More's hiſt. of Richard III. 

Lord Bacon's hiſtory of Henry VII. | 

Bp. Godwin's anuals of Henry VIII. Edw. 
VI and Q Mary. 

Mr. Camden's exquiſite hiſt. of Q. Elizabeth 
mould be read fn its author's polite Latin. 
Bp. Nichollou. p. 87. 

Lord Clarendon's ſtite papers. Oæf 1773. 

Biſhop Burnet. ſee biſnop Nicholſon, P. 119, 
who gives a large account of the church 
hiſtory of Britain, in his fecond part. Jac. 
Uſſerii Brit, Eccles. antiquitates, 1687, 
Bp. Stilling fleet. Origines Britannicæ. 1685. 

Of Bed-'s eccleſiaſtical hiſt. ſee p. gg. 

Ordericus Vitalis. H. E. libb. xiii. 1619. 

W. Lynwooed's provinciale. 1679. 

Dr. Innett. origines Anglicanz. 1510, here- 
in we ſee by what ſteps the papal uſurpa · 
paijon advanced its univerſal empire, p. 
103. 
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Of Harpsfield, Parſons, Smith, Alford, Creſly, 

Sanders, &c- popiſh hiſtorians, p. 110. 114: 
Pe 1655. his Church- -biſtory, and C Wor- 
tzies. 

Collier, 1708. 1714. reſpeAful to the See of 
Rome, he repreſents the reformers as ſedi. 
tious; while Heylin, 1661, paints them as 
fanatics, Both extremes were avoided by 
Bp. Burnet, and by Mr. Strype. p. 121- 

The molt ample collections of records and 

' ſtate-papers, are thoſe of Ruſhworth, Thur- 
loe, Clarendon, the Sydney-papers, 47 
mentary debates and Journals. | 


XIII. 


His Troy or FRANCE ANDOoTRERN EUROPEAN STATES, 


The affairs of the ſeveral kingdoms of Europe are ſo blended 
with each other, that the hiſtory ot ſo conſiderable a mo- 
narchy as that of France includes a great part of the general 
hiſtory of Europe, which tor ſeveral centuries is inſeparable 
from that of hs two great houles, of Bourbon and Auſtria. ; 


Jaques le Lovg, bibliotheque hiſt de la France. 
1719. f. 8 


25126. Andr. du Cheſne, hiſt. Francorum ſcriptors 


coætanei. 1636. 5 f. 

Ejuſd. hiſt. Normannarum ſcriptores antiqui. 
M. Bouquet, recueil des hiftoriens des 
Gaules et de la France. 1738. This mag. 
nificent collection will conſult of xxx vo. 
lumes, of which about one half are already 
publiſhed, in a manner worthy of imitation 
in collecting the original hiſtorians of Great 
Britain. 

Hiſt. des Cettes, par S. Pelloutier. vii tomes- 

12. Paris 1770. 

The poems of Oſſtan, © movie and genuine re- 

mains of the celtic poetry.” Hr. Wartons 


diff. i. 


481 


fo  *%. © Bw 22 OO. | 


431—1715. Henault, abregs chronologique. 1752. f 756-4. 

25-1598. Mezerai. 1685. 3 f.--abrege, 1673. vii voll. 12+ 

254—1610. p. Daniel. 1755. 17 voll. 4to. 

; Ie Gendre. commended, as a moſt excellent 
hiſtorian, by lord Cheſterfield : lett. 12. 


The moſt uſeful part of whoſe elegant let- 
ters relates to modern hiſtory, My defe- 
rence for every real excellence leads me to 
adopt ſeveral of his lordhip's ideas on this 
ſubject. 

13:6—1400. Froiſlart. 4 f. 1559. 

1401—1498. Anonymous continuation of Froiſſart. 

1400—1 467. Monſtrelet. 3 f. 1572. 

1464— 1499. Commines. 1747. iv voll. 4to. 

1543-1620. Thuanus. 1610, 1733. vii f. gallice. 1734. 

1550—1610, D' Aubignè. 1616. f. ſex his life, p. 417. 

1559—1598. Davila: Lond. 1755. 

1570-1610. Duc de Sully. 1725. xi vol. in 12mo. moder- 
nized by Lecluſe, 1745. iii vol. 4to- 

1610—1643. Le Vaſſor. hiſt. de Louis XIII. 1701. x voll. 

1643z3=-1715. Voltaire, Louis XIV. © dans quatre guerres de 


Louis XIV. plus de deux millions d'homtnes 


ſont maſſacres, et autant ſont morts miſerables. 
hiſt. gen. ch. cxcvi.” Yet this reign of blood, 
this ſiecle de Louis XIV. is the ſubje& of 
a ſplendid and unphiloſophical panegyric. 


NAT ON AL HisTORIANS. 


07 ITALY. 

1215=—1494- Machiavelli, iſtoria Fiorentina* 

14941 530. Franceſco Guicciardini, iſtoria d'Italia, libri 
XX, in Venezia, 1738. 2 voll. fol. et Fri- 
burgi, 4 voll. 4to. 1775, from the origi- 
nal MS. in the Medicean library. 

Monthly Rev. LV. 471. 

Pictro Giannone, hiſtoria civile del regno di 
Napoli- 1723. French tranſl. 1742. 
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Spain. Mariana, ed. 1733. Ferreras, 1741. v. Freſ: 
noy. art. 132. 


Revolutions, par Vertot. Hiſt. Gen, par M. 
de la Clede. 1735. 


Sweden. Prztorius—Snorro—Olaus M. Rudbeckius 
— Verclius—Torfzus—17it. 1715. 5 f. 
S. Pufendorf. hiſt. rerum geſtarum a Carola 
Guſtavo Adolpho, Suecorum rege. 1696. 
1729. 2 voll. f. 


Denmark. Saxo Grammaticus. 1640. Mallet. 1763. 
Poland. M. de Solignac- Amſt. 1751. $ voll. 12. 
R uſſia. Irin. Muſcoviz. 1700 f.—Rouſſet, 1725. 
Rerum Muſcoviticarum auctores varii. fol. 
Francf. 1600» 


Low Countries. Strada · Grotius. Bentiyoglio. le Clerc. Baſnage- 


Germany. Joſ. Barre, 1748. xi voll. 4. 


H. of Auſtria, Marquardi Hergott, genealogia diplomatica au- 
guſtæ gentis Hapſburgicæ. Viennæ, 1737. 
3 fol- 
Ejuſd. monumenta domus Auſtriacæ · 1750. 3 fol · 
Eccard. origg- Auſtriacx. 1721. f. 
Krafft · maiſon d' Autriche, 1745+ 3f. 


H. of Brunſwick, Origines Guelſicæ, Scheidii- Hanover, 1751. 
4 voll. f. ſee the preface to H. Rimius, 
memoirs of the Houſe of Brunſwick. 


H. of Bourbon. Sur la genealogie de la maiſon de Bourbon, 
v. la chronologie novennaire de Cayet, i. 
237, et nos autres hiſtoriens. Lecluſe, fur 
Sully, i. 16. 


XV. 


LETTER Hs - 
XIV. 5 


GENERAL HisTORY or EUROPE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. - 


S. Pufendorf, introduction a Vhiſtoire generale et politique 
de I'univers, continue juſqu'en 1743, par B- de la Martiniere, 
augmentee par M. de Grace, Paris, 1753, viii voll. 4to; the 
beſt edition of this uſeful introduction to the modern hiſtory. 

Jac. Perizonius, de rebus in Europa geſtis, ab ineunte ſeculo 
xvi ad Caroli V. mortem. Lugd. Bat, 1710, 8. | 

Hiſt. du ſeizieme ſiecle, par Durand, La Haye, 1734. 4 vol. 
12. 


1500-1550. Dr. Robertſon's hiſt, of the reign of the em- 


peror Charles V. Lond. 1769. 
1560-1598. Dr. Watſon's hiſt. of the reign of Philip II. 
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TREATIES and NEGOTIATIONS, Du Freſnoy, ch. ft. 
artic, 104. 


- we 


IF. . 


Recueil des traitez depuis pres de trois ſiecles, par Fred. 
Leonard. 1693. vi. voll. 4to. 


Recucil, &c. des le neuvieme ſiecle, par Moetjens, La 
Haye, 1700. 4 fol. 


N 
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r 


536-1700. Dumont, corps univerſel diplomatique: Amſt, 
1726. 16 voll. fol. 


Nouveau traite diplomatique, vi tomes, 4to. Paris. 1765. 


XV. 
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XV. 


GzNntrat HisToORY OF TAE -SEVENTEENTH Cen. 
TURY. 


1601—1640. Vittorio Siri, memorie recondite. 8 voll. Ito. 
1635—1655. Medeſimo, II Mercurio. 15 voll. 4to. 
1594—1604. Lettres d' Arnauld, Card, d'Oſſat. Amſt. 1708, 
5 voll. tame. 
1607—1610+ Negotiations du preſident pierre Jeannin. Pa- 
ris. 1656, fol. 
1605— Le Mercure Francois, 25 vol. 8vo. * ouvrage 
neceſſaire pour la premiere mortie du 17eme 
ſiecle. Freſnoy, v. 14. 
1618—1672. Brachelius—Thuldenus—Breuver : cum trac- 
tatibus hiſtorico-politicis actiſque publicis. 
6 voll. 8 ro. Freſnoy. v. 15. curieux. 
1600— 1716. Memoires pour ſervir a Ihiſtoire univerſelle d 
Europe, Paris, 1725+ 4 voll. 12zmo. 
1600-1716. Memoires pour ſervir a Vhiſtoire de I' Egliſe. 
Paris, 1725. 4 voll. Ld. C. lett- 128. com- 

mends this work as correct and exact. 
1598—1678. Hiſtoire des traitez de paix et autres negotia 
FT tions du xvii fiecle depuis la paix de Vervins 
juſqu'a la paix de Nimegue. Amſt. 1725. 

2 voll. fol. | 
Hiſtoire des guerres et des negotiations qui 
precederent le traite de Weſtphalie, par le 
P. Bougeant. 3 tom. 4to. Paris, 1727. 1767: 
Hiſtoire du traité de Weſtphalie, per le P. 
Bougeant. Paris, 1744. 2 tom. 4to. 


© There are hiſtories of every conſiderable treaty, from that 
of Weſtphalia to that of Utrecht incluſively. P. Bougeant's 
of the treaty of Weſtphalia, is an excellent one. Thoſe of 
Nimeguen, Utrecht, and Ryſwich, are not ſo well written, 
but are however very uſeful. L'hiſtoire des traitez de paix, 
ſhould be often conſulted on treaties concluded in the ſeven- 
teenth century · Lord Cheſterfield, vol. i. lett,120, 


1644 
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1644—1648. Actes et negotiations de la Paix de Munſter et 
d'Oſnabrug. 1727, 4 vol. fol. 


The treaty of Munſter is the proper period to begin with. 
The next period is the treaty- of the Pyrenees, which laid the 
foundation of the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Bourbon to the 
crown of Spain. Next come the treaties of Nimeguen and 
Rylwick, poſtſcripts to thoſe of Munſter and the Pyrenees, 
The interval between the peace of Ryſwick and the breaking 
out of the great war in 1702, though a ſhort is a moſt intereſt» 
ing one” Lord Cheſtei field, vol. II. lett. 60- and vol. I. lett. 
123—127. *©* L'Abbe Mably's droit de l'Europe gives a clear 
deduction of the affairs of Europe from the treaty of Munſter 
to this time”, 


XVI. 
GENERAL HisTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN TUR. 


It is a memorable circumſtance at the concluſion of the pre. 
ceding age, which had been fo agitated by civil and foreign 
wars, that the treaty of Ryſwick in 1697, and that of Carlo. 
witz in 1700, gave an univerſal peace to Europe and Aſia. 
The firſt idea of the hiſtory of the preſent age may be formed 
ou Cambell's preſent Rate of Europe, 5thedit. 1757. He ob- 
ſerves, that Gazettes, Treaties, and the law of nations redu- 
ced to ſyſtem by Grotius and Pufendorf, are the bafis of the 
hiſtory of this age: Chap. 3 be treats of Ruſſia, 4 Sweden, 5 
Denmark. 6 Poland. 7 Pruſſia. 8 The houſe of Auſtria, 


9 The Germanic body. 10 The houſe of Bourbon. 11 Spain 
and the partition treaties: 12 Portugal. 13 Italy. 14 The 


United Provinces. 15 Great Britain. 


1700—1718. Memoires pour fervir a Thiſtoire du xvüi 
Siecle, contenant les negotiations, traites, et 
autres documens authentiques, lies par une 

- narration hiſtorique : par M. de Lamberty. 


14 vol. in 49. 1724. 1735. | 
Lamberty, Recueil des negotiations dex uis en- 


viron quarante an, 1727, x voll. 40. 
1719 
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1713—1736. Recueil des ages, negoti tions, traitez, &c. de. 
puis la paix d' Utrecht. par Jean Rouſſet. 22 

tomes 129. 

Les interets des puiſſances de l' Europe fon · 

dez fur les traitez depuis la paix d'U. 

trecht, par J. Rouſſet. 1733. 3 vol. 45. 

Hiſtoire militaire du Prince Eugene de Savoye, 

par M. M. Dumont et Rouffet. la Hayes 

1729, 1747, 3 vol. fol. 

1704—1761. La Clef du cabinet des princes de Europe, v. 
Freſnoy, iii. 64. 


Tbe literary hiſtory of this age includes that of univerſat 
erudion. The Engliſh royal fociety, the academies of France, 
Berlin, and Peterſburgh, and eſpecially the invention and ge- 
neral reception of literary journals, have given a regular 
form to the annals of learning. See Camuſat, hiſtoire des jour. 
naux, 1734. 8. The true uſe of learning,“ ſays a pious au- 
thor, is to apply the peculiar turn of genius and capacity, 
Which each man hath received from God, either to improve 
and adorn human life, or to plead the caule of religion, to 
defend its truths, to inforce and recommend its practice, and 
to perfuade men to virtue and happinels.' 


XVII. 
ANALYSIS OF THe REVELATION or Sr. Joux. 


Having diſt ibuted the Chriſtian Hiſtory into Four periods, 
agreable to the 1poc-lyptic prophecies ; the following analy- 
ſis is intended to ſhew the hiſtoric ſcheme of that myſterious 
book, as an introduction to the ſtudy of ecclelialtical hiſtory. 

From what cauſes the apocalyple is at preſent fo generally 
recieved, by the Greek, the Roman, aid the Protcitant chur- 
ches“ (Mr. G. p. Ixix. note 65) is a queſtion (atisfaQorily an- 
ſwered by our great divines, the Biſh»ps of Giyucelter and of 
Lichheld. DMly learned and good friend Dr S. Hallifax hath 
with abundant evidence vindicated its authority and aſcertainel 
its date to the cud of the reign of Duinitian, See the vüth of 


his 
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his well-reaſoned ſermons on prophecy. The following analy- 
ſis is agreable to Mr. Lowman's clear and rational Interpreta. 
tion. 

The apocalypſe muſt have been in many prophecies impene- 
trably obſcure, before their completion. Yet that the ancients, 
eſpecially S. Jerome, who lived when the deſtruction of the 
Weſtern empire began to take place, had the true key to this 
book, appears from many citations in Bp. Chandler's vindica- 
tion of the defence of chriſtianity. b. 1. ch. 2. J. iii. p. 237- 

It is a circumſtance, which adds weight to the proteſtant 
interpretation of Antichriſt, that Luther and Calvin, and others 
of the firſt reformers, did not adopt it, and ſome of them even 
rejected the book itſelf. So that our interpretation is not 
founded on prejudice, but on the very force and luſtre of truth. 

See Tillemont. H. E. i. 987. 1086. 


The general ſcheme of the apocalypſe is regulated by the 
myſtical number ſeven. Thus, there are 


Seven epiſtles, to the ſeven Afian churches, Ch. ii. ii. 
A book with ſeven ſeals, - ” vi. 


The ſounding of ſeven trumpets, — viii. ix. 
The appearance of leven viſions, ET x. xi. 
The pouring of ſeven phials, - xv. xvi 
And the whole revelation includes ſeven periods of hiſtory. 
The firſt chapter is an introductory viſion. 
The epiſtles to the ſeven churches of the Lydian or 
proconſular Aſia, are literat and moral, not myſtical or pro- 


phetic ; though admirably inſtructive to the preſent churches, 
in ſimilar circumſtances. See Bp. Newton, p. 27—41. 


The fourth and fifth chapters deſcribe the magnificent ſcenery 


of the Prophecy, and tranſport the euraptured reader before 
the throne of God and of the lambs 
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304—323. Sixth ſeal ; earthquakes, the ſun darkened; em- 
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PrRiop I. Tus SEVEN SEALS. A. D. 95-323. 


A. D. , 

1—32}3. Firſt ſeal repreſents a white horſe the emblem of 
victory and triumph ; aud denotes the chrif. 
tian religion prevailing over paganiſin- 


100—138. Second ſeal, a red horſe, the emblem of ſlaugh. 
ter, denotes the deſtruction of the Jews under 
Trajan and Adrian. 
Xiph. Traj. & Hadr. Euſeb. H E. iv. 2. 


138—193- Third Cal, a black horſe, the rider holding a 
balance ; fit emblem of the famine under the 


Antonines. Tert. ad Scap. c. 3. Qpitolinu 
in Ant. Pio, c. 8. philoſ. c. 8. 


193—270. Fourth ſeal, a pale horſe with death ; ſignifying 
the mortality and peſtilence in the reigns of 
Maximin and Valerian. 


270—304. Fifth ſeal: the ſouls of the martyrs under the al- 
tar; expreſſive of Diocletian's perſecutiou 
Lact. de mortib. perlece. 


blem of commotions and revolutions in the 
R. empire, from Maximian to Conſtantine. 


Interval. The ſealing 144 029 converts to chriſliznity- 
Seventh ſeal; including the prophecies of the 
ſeven trumpets, relative to the ſtate of the 
empire after it became clniltian, 


- 
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Pextop II. Tur SEVEN Tzxvumvyers. A. D. 337—750. 


A. 9 
337— 379. Firſt trumpet : hail and fire mixt with blood 5 


deſtructive wars, and the loweſt depreſſion of 
ſodety, till the ſettlement under Theodoſius. 


379— 412. Second trumpet: a Volcano; the invaſion of 
Italy, and the taking of Rome by Alaric. 


412— 493. Third trumpet: a burning ſtar; ſignifying the 
ravages in Italy, the end of the Roman 
empire, and the founding the kingdom of the 
Goths. 


19z— 558. Fourth trumpet : a third part of the ſun, moon 
and ſtars darkened ; the wars in Italy be- 
tween Juſtinian's generals, and the Goths. 
The exarchate of Ravenna, and the autho- 
rity of Rome ſuppreſſed. 


$68— 673. Fifth trumpet : locuſts iſſuing from the abyſs; 
The Mohammedan religion and empire. 


675— 750. Sixth trumpet: four angels looſed in the Eu- 
phrates; the reunion of the divided Saracen 
power, their invaſion of Europe, and their 


defeat by Charles Martel. 


756-2016. Seventh trumpet : including the prophecies of 
the little book or codicil, ch. x. expreſſed 


in the ſeven phials ; preceded by ſeven vi- 
tons, 


L THE 


The Steven Y1$10Nns peparatory to the pouring out of 
the Phials, both being deſcriptive of PeR10Þ III. 


Ch. X1,-XV] . 


Ch. xi. 1, 2. Firſt viſion: the meaſuring of the temple ; part 
of it given to the. pgentiles ; expreſſive of 
the corruptions in the church, 


3—18, Second viſion : the two witneſſes in ſackloth ; 
or the ſucceſſion of faithful witneſſes of 
truth, againſt the corrupt ſtate of religion, 
during 1260 years. 


i, 1— 5. Third viſion: the woman clothed with the 
ſun ; her flight into the deſert, for 1260 
years, denoting the perſecution and preſer- 
vation of the church during that period, 


7—12. Fourth viſion: the war in heaven ; the total 
conqueſt of the antichriſtian power. 


1317. Fifth viſion : the dragon perſecutes the wo- 
man. Pagan and Papal cruelties. 


mu. 1-10. Sixth viſion : the beaſt with ſeven heads and ten 
horns. The civil empire, after Charle- 


magne, divided into ten kingdoms. Ses 
Machiav- hiſt. of Flor. b. i. 


11—18. Seventh viſion. The beaſt with two horns; 
or, the falſe prophet. The Roman hie- 
rarchy, regular and lecular, 


All the ſeven viſions fynchronize, or relate to the ſame pe- 
riod of time, the duration of the papacy, commencing 666 


years after this prophecy, and ending 1260 years after its eſta- 
bliſument. 


PRERIOD 
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Perrop III. Tur SEVEN PHTATLSs. A. D. 756-2016. 


A. D. 
830 988. Firſt phial, poured on the earth. Commo- 


tions in the empire, under the family of 
Charlemagne. Extinction of that family. 
The empire, and crown of France, tranſ- 
ferred to other families. Mezeray, i. 319. 

10,0—1190. Second phial, poured on the ſea : the Cruſades, 
in which two millions loſt their lives. 

1200-1371. Third phial, turns the rivers and fountains 
into blood : denoting the civil wars between 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines, the papal and 
imperi:l factions, when the Popes wee 
driven out of Italy into France, 

1375—1539. Fourth phial, poured on the ſun, The long 
wars in Italy, Germany, France, and Spain, 
occaſioned by the great ſchiſm in the pa- 
pacy. The Turks take CP. and put an 
end to the eaſtern empire. 

1550-1630. Fifth plilal, poured on the throne of the Beaſt, 
The proteſtant reformation, confirmed by 
the principal ſtates of Europe. 

1675-1850. Sixth phial, poured cen the Euphrates, pro- 
bably denotes ſome future invaſion of the 
Pope's dominions from its eaſtern boundary, 

1850—2016, Seventh phial, poured on the air, the ſeat of 
Satan's empire, deſcribes the total aboli- 
tion of the papacy : which is the ſubject 

Ch. xvii. of the portrait of an idolatrous perle- 
cutiag church, ſeated at Rome, and de- 
ſcribed under the character of a Babyloniſh 
worm an, riding on the beaſt or ci.il power. 

Ch. xrin. A ſublime deſcription of the fall of the myſtic 
Babylon, alluding to the predictions of the 
ancient prophets, reſpecting Tyre, Egypt, 
Babylon, and other idolatrous kingdoms. 

I 2 Ch. 
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| Ch. xix. Chorus of the heavenly church, finging the 
praites of God for the triumphs of his Juſtice. 


ver. 10. The great YocTRINE of the revelation, the pro- 
hibition of all idolatrous and creature 
Worsnle Gop. 


-—_— 


* 


ver. 11—21- A great effort of the antichriſtian powers, to 
recover their dominion ; and the deciſive 


victory of Ch r1sT- 
Ch. xx. Perrod IV. An angel impriſons Satan in 
ver. 1— 6. the abyſs, during one thouſand years; 2 


period of great proſperity and univerſality, 
peace and purity, of the chriſtian church on 
earth. 


vor. 7— 10. PERioD V. Satan looſed, at the expi- 
ration of the thouſand years, makes a ſe- 
cond preat effort, to recover his dominion, 
to revive the ſpirit of perfecutiun arid the 
corruptions of the church : but is again to- 
tally and for ever defeated, 


ver. t — 15. PERIOD VI. The general reſurrection. 


The laſt judgment. The eternal deſtruc- 
tion of the wicked. 


Ch. xxi, PerioD VII. The viſion of new hea- 
vens and a new earth, the happineſs of the 

Ch. xxii. city of God, and the eternal fabbath of all 
who are faithful and conſtant in the religion 
of Jelus Chriſt, 


ver. 6—21. Concluſion, The canon of ſcripture fixed unal. 
terably. The authority of this book aflerted. 
The Moka of this propheey : © Behold, I 
come quickly, and my reward is with me, 
to give every man according as his work 


ſhall be.“ Rev. xxii. 12. 
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XVIII. 


EccLs1AsSTICAL HISsroR v. 


J. A. Fabricius: B. G. tomis xi. xii. 
J. F. Buddeus. iſag- ad theolog. lib. II. c. 6. 
J. G. Walchii biblioth. theolog. tomus iii. Jenz, 1772. 


I follow the method of the lateſt of theſe authors, and, on 
account of the extent of the ſubjeR, I have aimed at extreme 
brevity, omitting every circumſtance that could be retrenched 
from the large volume which is here abridged. 


§. I. InTRODuCTORY T REATISES. 


Mart- Schmeizelii przcognita H. E. Jenz 1721. 4. 

Caſp · Sagittarii introductio in H. E. cum ſupplemento J. A. 
Schmidii, Jenæ. 1694. 1718. 4. 

Sacred Chronology. Uſſerii Annales. 1722 fol. Des Vig+» 
noles. 1738. 4. 

For the Septuagint Chronology : Iſaac Voſſius, in ſeveral 
works, — P. Pezron. 1687. 4.— Sir J. Marſham, 1696. 4. 

For the Hebrew text: Waſmuth. 1692 f.— Bp. Clayton. 
1747+ 4+ ; 

Sacred Geography: Euſebius, de locis hebr. 1707. f. 

— Sanſou. 1704 f. vid. Cleric. B. C. ii. 305. ili. i. 

— Bochart. 2692. f.— Reland. 1716. 4.— Robert. 1747. 4. 

— Car. a S. Paulo. 1703 f.— Wells. 1712+ 8. 


J. II. The Sackzp HIsTroRx of the Orp TSSTAMIXT. 


Euſebii Chronicon. edit. Scaligeri. 1658. f 

Sulpicius Severus; edit. Schotani, 1662 f.—edit. Veron. 
1744+ 4+ 

Compendium Gothanum H. E. 1723. 8- cum ſupplemento, 
1757. 8. 

Jo. Fr. Buddei H. E. veteris teſtamenti, Halz, 1729. 4. 


Fl 
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Fl. Joſephus. r726- f. Hegeſippus. 1559. 8. 
Joſephus Gorionides, Lat- 1706- 4+ Lat · & Heb. 1710, 4. 
J. Baſnage. hiſt. des Juifs, 17 16. | 
Js. Joi. Berruyer, hiſt. du peuple de Dieu, 1758. 
De rep. Judaica: Sigonius, 1701. 4.—— Cunzus, 1713. 8. 
Leydecker. 1710. f. Lewis, 1725. | 
Patriarchal hiſtory. Heidegger. 1729. 4. N 
Prophetic hiſt. Witſius. Miſc. Sacr- tom. . Tbeolog 
prophetica, Gulichii, 1684. Hulſii, 1683 — Girtler, 
1702. Vitringz, 1708. -— Mail, 1710. 
Hiſtory of idolatry, J. G. Voſſius, opp. tomo v.—Selden, de 
diis Syris- 1672. v- Cleric- B. C. vii. 80.—Vandale, 1696, 4 
Jo. Marckii hiſtoria paradiſi libris iv. 1705. 4. 
Jewiſh antiquities. Goodwin. 1748. 4.—Reland. 1713. 8 
Spencer - 1227. f. | | | 


$ III. EccLesiasricat HisTorRY or THE New 
| TESTAMENT, 


Prochorus,—Abdias,—Linus,-Clementinz recognitioney 
and other ancient, but ſpurious, writers. 

Fragments of the genuine Hegcſippus, Philippus Sideteg, 
Baſilius Cilix, &c. c RG + 


A. D. 
1— 237. Euſebius Cæſ. continued by Rufinus, to 395. 
325 — 440, Socrates, Sozomenus. Theodoret. Philoſtorgius 
431— 594. Evagrius. Theodorus Lector. be: 
Editt. Valeſii. 1659. 1677. 1695. 1720 
Edit. ultima 1748, Auguſtæ Taurinorum- 
variis eruditorum obſervationibus locupletata. 
1— 610. Nicephorus Calliſtus. Latiné, Paris. 1 566. 8, 
Gr. Lat. Paris. 1630. 

— $592. Gregorius Turonenſis: edit. Ruinarti, 1699, 

— 731. Bedz H. E. gentis Anglorum, 1722. fol. 
1— 400. Haymo, epitome Euſebii ac Rufini. 1671. 4. 


1— 872, 
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- 1— 872. Anaſtaſii Bibliothegarii H. E. Paris, 1649. 
1—1140. Ordericus Vitalis. Paris, 1619. 
o80—1504. Albertus Kranzius. Metropolis, 1627. 


Lutheran writers of E. H. 
11300 Centuriæ Magdeburgenſes: 1559. 1624. Mü. 


vol. fol. Nuremb. 1757. 4. 8 
11600. Epitomized and continued by Oſiander, 4 voll- 
4to. 1604. 


11700. Pappus. 1677, 8.—Kromayerus, 1673. 4.— 

Weiſman. 1719. 4. Pfaffius, 1741. 8+ 
Moſheim. 1755. 1764. 4. Kranzius, 
1736. 4. Schurzfleiſchius. 1744. 4. | 


Reformed or Calviniſts: Hottinger, 16 centt. 1655, 4.— 
Le Sucur 10 centt- 1730, ccptinued by Pictet, 1732+ 4 


Jablonſki, 15 centuries 1754. 8. 


Popiſh hiſtorians: Cæſar Baronius, 12 centuries, Rome, 
1588. Lucca, 1740, with the Critica of Papi, and the con- 
tinuation of Raynaldus to 1534, 34 voll. fol. 


Iſaaci Caſauboni exercitationes in Baronium. 1663. 4, 
continued from A. D. 34 to A. 44. by S. Baſnage, 1717. 4. 
whoſe annales politico-eccleſiaſtici, 1706. 3 vol. fol. include 
645 years, from Auguſtus to Phocas. 


Natalis Alexandri H. E. 26 tomis, 8. 1676. 9 tom. fol, 
1734 


Cl. Fleury, H. E. to 1414, Paris 1720. 4. continued by 
lo Fevre, 1740. 40 vol. 4to. and 12mo,—Choiſy, 1723. 4, 


Ambr. Gardeboſcii H. E. ſeculum primum. Toloſe 1713, f. 
Ign. Graveſon, a. C. N. ad A. 1721. Aug. Vindel. 1727+ f. 


Joſ. Aug. Orſi. Italice, quinque ſæcula, xvi. tomis. Ro- 
MZ, 1747. | 


Arians, Sandius. 1676. 4 Franckii chronica, 1536. f 
vid, Fabric. B. G. viii. 3 12. a 


J. VI. 
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$. IV. E. H. of particular PrRiops and NaTioxs: 


1500-1549 
34— 610. 


1— 450: 


1— 30Q- 


1— $00. 


700 — roco. 
1— 300. 


1517—1730. 


1500 — 1800. 


1500-1600. 


1 — 50. 
1500 1600. 
1541—1613. 


1— 513. 


1— 20. 


6 


Roverus Pontanus, 1559 f. in oppoſition to 
Sleidan. 

A. Eſpencæus, apophthegmes eccleſiaſtiques, 
1578. 8. 

Jac. Capellus. Sedani 1622, 4. 

Jo. Conr. Danhaveri chriſteis. 1696.— 

1708. 4. 

Conr. Horneii H. E. Brunſw. 1649. 4. 

Jo. Henichii H. E. Rintelii. 1669. 1674. 

Geo. Clixtus. Helmſt- 1657. 1661. 4. 

Elie Ehingeri ſec. xvi, Francof. 1659- 4. 

Balthaſar Bebelius. Argent. 1669. 4. 

Ejuld. ſeculum iv. 1079. 1680. 4. 

Ejuſd. H. E. recentior, Dreſdz 731. 4. 

ku, Eccleſia Evangelica et Judaica. 1673. 4 

His operious, hiſtoria rerum et dogmatum ec- 
eleſiæ egregie illuſtratur. 

Aub. Mirzus, de ſtatu religionis per Europam, 


Aliam, Afrieam, et orbem novum, libri 
iv. Helmſt. 1671. 8. : 


Juſtus Soeffingius- 1670- 8. 

Ejuſd. hiſtoria quinque ſecularis, 167 4. 8. 

Jo. Fechtii tabulæ H. E. ſæculi xvi: 1690. 4. et 

H. E. ſeculi xvi. ſupplementum. 1684. 4. 

Roques, memoires de l'egliſe, 1685, 1686, 
de reformatorum in Gallia perlecutione, 
Paris, 1690. 4. 

Seb. le Nain de Tillemont. memoires pour 
ſervir a VI hiſt. eccleſiaſtique. Paris, 1712+ 
xvi. voll. 4to Bruxelles, 1730. Paris 
1720 «Xxx voll- in amo. 

Ejuſd. biſtoire des Empereurs. Paris, 1738; 
vi. tomis, 4. Bruxelles, 1692. 12. 

P. Faydit. memoires ſur les memoires de M. de 
Tillemont. 1695 cclairciſſemene 0 
FE 0 15 
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- Phiſt, eccl- des deux premiers ſiecles, 1695. 8: 
Faydit was the Zoilus of Tillemont and 
Fenelon- 
1— 800. Antoine Godeau. Brux+ 1697- 8. 
z5c0—1700. é Andr. Caroli memorabilia eccleſiaſtica ſec. xvii. 
juxta annorum ſeriem digeſta, Tubingz 
1697 —17C3+ 4 
1600—1710. Jo. Wolfg. Jægeri H. E. ſeculi xvii. cum pa- 
rallehſimo profanz, Hamb+ 1709. 1711. 
2 voll- fol- | 
1— 200. Tho, Ittigii H. E. ſelecta capita, Lipſ. 1711, 4+ 
1— 200, Jo. Clerici H. E. duorum prim. ſecc · Amſt. 
1716. 4. 
1600—1716˙ Memoires chronologiques et dogmatiques, 
| 1723. 8. 4 voll. written by an anonymous 
jeſuit. 
Caroli Sigonit H. E. libri xiv. e. MS, codice, 
bibliothece Vaticanæ editi - Mediol, 1734. 8. 
et tomo iv. operum Sigonii. 
1— 100. Jo, Laur. Moſhemii, inſtitutiones H. E- ma- 
Jjores, ſeculum J. Helmſt. 1739. 4 This 
work is inſerted with improvements in Moſ- 
heim's | 
I— 300, Commentati, de rebus Chriſtianorum ante 
Conſtantinum M. Helmſt. 1753+ an excel- 
lent ſpecimen of an illuſtration of his 
I—1750- Inſtitutiones H. E. antiquz et recentioris, 
1755. 4 
900 — 100. Jo. Mabillonii commentatio de ſtatu eccleſiæ 
feculo x. in pref- ad Acta SS. ordinis Bene- 
dicti. ſec. v. Paris. 168 5. fol. 
1400—1 500, Ejuſd- anecdota ad H. E. ſeculi xv. in biblioth. 
| Bremenſi, vii. p+ 1051 · | 
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Or NarTronazi EccLEstasTICAL HisToORIANS, 
v. WALCH. pag. 181.— 382. 


2, Portugal and Spain - H. Floreſii Hiſpania Sacra, 1753. xi 


3. France. 


4. England. 


Ecotland. 


Ireland. 


5. The Low Countries, 
6. Italy. 
Sicily. 


7. Switzerland. 
3. Germany, 


tomis. Hiſpanice, 

Sammarthanorum Gallia Chriſtiana, 
1656. 4 f. 1744. 8 f. 

Bede Fox. Harpeſßeld · Broughton, 
Smith. Fuller. Alford. Tyrrell. 
Collier. Anonymous, 1737+ 3f 
Warner, Parſons Fitzherbert, 
Goodwin. Uſher. Stilling. 
fleet · Innett, Niceron. Hey lia. 
Burnet. Strype. Trapp · Somerſet. 
Diceto- abp · Parker · Godwin: 
Carte- le Neve, Willis. Sander. 
Walker. Durell. Twiſden. Neal, 
Dugdale. Gale, Abingdon 
Thoreſby. Dart- Gunton, Hem · 
ming. | 

Thomſon, Dempſter. Conzus, Ca- 
merarius. Knox, Spotiſwood, Pe- 
trie. Calderwood, Anonymous, 
1732, f. Mackenzie, 2 f. 

Sullevan. Ware, Porter, Uſher, Sib- 
thorp, Leland, 

Van Heuflen, 1714 f. Brandt, 
1719. 

Ferd. Ughelli Italia ſacra. 1644 
1722, x tomis, beſides an inh- 
nite number of ec hiftorices 
Walch. p. 235. | 

Rocchi Pirri Sicilia ſacra. 1733 f. 
et in Theſauro Antt. et hiſto- 
riarum Siciliæ. 

Ruchat. 1727 6 tom, 12mo. 

Hanſizius, Germania ſacra, 1727. f 
Bertholdi Auſtria ſancta. 1750f. 

of 
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Of Bavaria, Bohemia, Pruſſia, Saitzburg, &c- Walch. p. 256. 


9. Hungary. 
Poland, 
Tranſylvania, 


10, Denmark. 


Sweden. 


11. The Greek Church. 


Ruſſia, 


Dalmatia, 


ASIA. 
1. Syria. 


2+ Armenia. 


3. India. 


4+ China, 


7 


Me!ch. Inchoferus. Romæ, 1644. 

Jo. Dlugoſſus. 1704. 4. 

Anonymous, cura Ad. Frid. Lampii 
editus, Traj- ad Rhen. 1728. S 

Erici Pontoppidani annales eccleſiæ 
Danice diplomatici, Hafniæ, 
1741 —1753- 4. 

Claudi Arrhenii H. E. Soconum 
Gothorumq; Stockhol. 1689. 4+ 

Chytræus. Simon, De la Croix. 
Mich. Lequien, oriens chriſti- 

anus. Paris. 1740. f. 

Ceyel, 1722 f. Conl.tt. 1729. 8. 
King, 1774. 4+ 

J. G. Fevcrlinus, de religione 

| Ruthenorum hodierna, Geztting, 
1745+ 8. 

Jac. Goari euchologion, Goa ri- 
tuale Græcorum. 1647. 

Dan. Farlati Illyricum facrum. 
Venet. 1751. 1753. acceſſit vi. 
ta Diocletiani Imp. Acta ſaucto- 
rum, et marmora Salonitana. 

Flaminii Cornelii Creta ſacra: 
Venet. 1755. 4+ 


Beſſoni. Terzi. Boſchi, Gabriel Si- 
ouita. De la Croix. 1715. 8. 
Galanus. 3 vol. f. v. le Clerc. 
„ V. 4368. Mathurin 

Veiſſier de la Gas 1739. 8. 

De la Croze, chriſtianiſme des 
Indes. 1738. 8. 

Trigaut, Schall. Pallu. Intorcetta. 
Rougemont. Couplet, Verbieſt. 
Moſheim. Kircher. Muller. Leih- 
nitz. Lettres edifiantes c“ . 


cots, 
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enſes, de quibus Fabricius, 4 
ſalut. luce Ev. p. 555. 563. 


5. Japan. Craſſet. Charlevoix Kaempfer, 
Lond. 2. vol. f. 1727. 
6. Tartary. Moſheim. 1741, 4. v. Fabric. de 


ſalut · luc, Ev. c. 41 


AFRICA, Fabric: S. L. E. c. 43—46. 
1+ Egypt. Schelſtratenus. 1679. 4. Loeſchery, 


ce patrum Africanorum meritis, 
1724. 8.— Joſ. Abvdacni, hiſt, 
Jacobitarum, 1733, 1740, 8— 
Wanſlebius, 1671. 


Alexandria, Eutychius, 1658, 4.——Renaudot, 
1713. 4.—Rehkopf. 1759. 4 


2. Ethiopia. Ludolphus. 1681. 1691. 1693: f 
— Geddes. 1696, 8. 
Ortelius, 1746.—Tellezins, 1660, 


AMERICA. Fabric. ſalut. luce Ev. c. 47—49. 


Rob · Contæus, Amſt. 1644, origines gentium America. 
narum a Carthaginienſi bus repetit · rectẽ, ut opinor · 


An Evangelium ab Apoſtolis etiam Americanis fuerit adnun- 
tiatum, G. Moebius, 1692. H. Witſius Miſc- ſacr · t. ii. 


Bolluſius 1502, Padilla - 1634. de Ribas: 1645. Biſſeliu, 
1647. Gonz- d' Avils, 1656. Eliot. 1653. Raguenau, 1652. 
De Caſtro, 1658. Chaulmer, amerique chretien, 1659. J. Ma- 
ther, 1688. Chr. le Clercq- 1691. Montoya. 1693. Mura- 
tori, chriſtianiſmo nel Paraguai, 743. C. Mather, E. H. 
of New Eugland, from 1602 to 1698.—Fernandez. 1735: 8, 


The CIVIL HisTorY of America. Freſnoy- iv- 318. v. 231: 


. de Laet, ſtatu gentium Americanarum. 1613. 
E. Grotius, de origine gentium Americc- 1644. 
| Strureniu 
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Struvenius, de vero novi orbis inventore. Francf. 3714: 8+ 

Spaniſh hiſt»rians, Herrera—TForquemada—Gareiiazzo de 
la Vega Antonio de Solis—Zarate—pubtiſhed at Madrid, 
1730. ix voll- fol, 

Bartholome de las Caſas: narratio regionum indicarum per 
Hiſpanos devaſtatarum. 1664. 4 

This humane biſhop, to his immortal honour, oppoſed the 
Spaniſh maſſacres, with the maxims of chriſtianity, 

French hiſtorians, Du Tertre, 1677. —Laffiteau, 1943.— 
Charlevoix, hiſt. de iſle de S. Domingue, 173 .—biſt. de Pa- 
1aguay, 1756.—hiſt. de la Nouv, France. 1744. 4 


$, V. EccLesiasTical BioGRAPHY and LITE. 
RARY HisTORY. 

Jo. Alb. Fabricii bibliotheca eccleſiaſtica. Hamb. 1718. fol. 
— Luſignanus, 1580—de Voyon, 1607. —Polevin 1708. 2f.— 
Beilarmine, 1719. $.——with ſupplements, by Labbé, 1660. 
by Du-Sauſſay, 1684 — by Caſ. Oudin, 1686. 

Magna bibliotheca eccleſiaſtica, Colon. Allob. 1724. fol. 


R. Ceillier. 729 1747, xiv. tomes.—Gethardi patrolopiay 
1673. — Meelfuhrerus, 1670.—Olearivs, 1711.—Gul. Cave, 


tabule. 1674. chartophylax, 1687. biſt. literaria, 1688. 
1699. 1705. 1720. 1749—1 743 Oxon. 1741- 1745 Bali. 

L. E. Dupin. 1686 —171t. xlvit voll. 8%. Paris. 

Amſt. 1690-1715. xix voll. 4to. 


Dupin. biblioth.. des auteurs feparez de la communion de 
Pegliſe Romaine, du xvi et du xvii liecle. Par. 1718. 


C. P. Goujet. biblioth. des auteurs eccleſiaſtiques du xviii 
becle, Paris, 1736+ 3 tomes, 8 vo. 


Jo. Grancolas, critique des auteurs eccles. 1716. 12. 
25 Oudin, de ſcriptoribus eccl. ad an. 1460. Lips. 1728, 
3 


Scriptores de Joanne Baptiſta, To many writers in 
Walch, p. 402+ I add, as an expreſſion of merited eſteem, an 


Enquiry into the divine miſſions of John the Baptiſt and Jeſus 
Chriſt, by W. Bell. M. A, 1761. 8. 


2. The 
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The Life of Jesvs Cngisr : by 

Geo. Fabricius. Lips. 1565. 8. 1581- 8. latine. 

B. de Montrevil, vie de J. C. 1637. 4- iv tomes, 1741: 12, 

H. Xavier. 1639 4 liber fabularum plenus. 

J. Geo- Dorſcheus. 1687. 12. 

Jer. Taylor. 1653. 1667. 

W. Reading. 1716.8. 1777. U 

A. Sandini hiſt, familiæ ſacre. 1734. 8. 

L. Offerhaus. de vita ſervatoris privata et publica. 

Lud. de Saxonia Jo. Huſſ.— Geo. Wirth—et qui harme- 
nias evangeliſtarum compoſucrunt, de hoc argumento, omnium 
nobiliſſimo, ſcripſete. Singularia capita vitæ Chriſti, przlertim 
de paſſione et ſalutari cruce, innumeri ſcriptores illuſtrarunt. 
v. Walch. p. 408—444- 


Lives of the Apoſtles. Dorotheus, Hippolytus, Nice. 
tas, Abdias, and others in Fabricii codic. apocr. N. T. part 
II. p. 744. Perionius. 1869. 12.— .. Capellus, 1691. 8— 
Cave. 1577: fol. Fr. Spanheim. 1679. 8 -F. Burmann. — Gr. 
nenberg. 1710 - Mic. ſacra, by Lord Barrington. 1725. 8. 

Ant. Sandini hiſt. apoſtolica. 1731. 8. 

Jo. Lamius, de cruditione apoſtolorum. Flor. 1738. 8, 

Life of S. Pay}, II. Witſius. in meletem. Leidenſib. 
H. S. Van Alphen. 1 719.— Joach. Lingius. 1718, 4.—Anony- 
me, Paris 1735. 12. 3 tomes. De S. Pauli nomine, ſtudiis, 
conjugio ac Vita privata, converſione, actis, itineribus, vinculis, 
v. Walch. p. 459. Gudias, biblioth- Pauliua. 

Life of S. Peter. Sinctorius, 1597, et in Actri SS, juni: 
tom. vii. p. 1 —Strauchius, 1659.—Kortholtus, 1748.— 
Lud. Jac. a S. Carolo, in biblioth. Pontificia, p. 178. 

S. Andrew. C. Woogius, de martyrio 8. Andree epil. 
tola encydica, gr. et lat. ex MS. Bodleiano. Lips, 1749. 8. 

S. James the Great. —G. Cuperus, 1729. f.— Acta SS. 
mai. t. i. jul. t. vi. | 

S. John.—F, A. Lawpii prolegomena in Evang. Joannis- 
Moſheim. diſſert. vol. i- p. 497- 535 

S. Bartholomew. —Nahrii diſſ. de Nathanaele apoſtolo, “ 
Bartliolomæo non diverfo. Lipl. 1740. 1 
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S. Matthew. — Jo. Fr. Friſchii diſſ. de Levi cum Matthæo 
non confundendo. Lips. 1746. 

S. Thomas. — T. Stapleton, de tribus Thom is. 1612, L. 

8. Jude Thaddeus. biblioth, Bremenſis. v. 475. vi. 1038. 

S. Matthias — Hammerſchmidius. Pragæ, 1700. 4. 

Judas Iſcariot- The controverſy of Perizonius and others 
concerning the manner of his death. 


Hiſt, ef the Evangeliſts : Kirſtenius. 1608. f.—Fr. Span. 
heim, Opp. ii, 266.—Mollerus, 1699.—Florinus, 1 707. 
Schroeder, 1699 
Hiſt, of S. Mark: Schneringius, 1710 —Dorſcheus, 1643. 
1645. | 

Hiſt, of 8. Luke: Koehler. 1699 —Winckler. 1736— 
Clauſwitz, 1540. 

The Ixx diſciples : Dorothei Synopfis, ad calcem Chronict 
paſchalis.— Mich- Uranius, 1689. 8.—Chr. Heumaunus, 1743 
dill, p. I. 

S. Barnabas: Le Moyne, in proleg. ad varia ſacra.— 
Laxius. 1748. 

Timothy: H. Witſius, Miſce. facr. II. 557. 

Titus: Jo. Geo. Walchius, 1741. et in Mliſcc. Sacr. p. 708 · 


Hiſt. of the canon of the N. T. 


J. G. Pritii introd. in lectionem N. T. 1704. 1722. 1724, 
1737. 8, quæ eſt optima editio libri utiliſſimi. 

J. W. Rumpzus, de libris N. T. 1730. 4. 1757. 4 

L' Enfant, pref. gen. de N. T. 1718. 4.— Ruſſius, 1735. 4, 
J. D. Michaelis. 1750. 8.—Ellenbergerus, 1754. 4.— Jo · 
Milli prolegg. cum Dan. Salthenii commentatione in kijt, Ca. 
nonis. N. T. 1752. 4. | 

N. Lardner. eredib. of the Gofp. hiſtory. 1727—175 5. 
with a fuppl.1 756. xiii voll-—Latine, a J. C. Wolfio, 1733. 8. 

N. T. ſcripta apocrypha : Jo, Dallzus, 1653. 8. o. 
Andr. Schmidii pfeudo - novum Teſt. Helmſt. 1699.— Jo. 
Alb. Fabricii codex apocryphus N. T. 703-1719. v. Le 
Clerc. B. U. iv. 315.,—Bernard, Rep. des Lett. 1703. p. 623. 
Millu proleg. F, 1 30. Dupin. proleg, lib. ai. c. 6. 


Writings 
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Writings of the fithers : Seultetus, 16 34 | 4.— Vari 
nĩus, 1673. 4—Hulſeman, 1670. 4—Sandius, 1676. 4.— Fey: 
niſchius, 1677. 8 Cave, apoſtolici et eccleſiaſtici, 1686. f. 
Le Nourry, 1715. f.—Halloix, 1636. f.—Tentzelius, 1692. 4. 
Ittigius, diff. de patrib. apoſt. Le Clere, 1696. 8.—Lo- 
eſcherus, de patrib · Africanis, 1724.— Of the lives of parti. 
cular Fatbers, from Clemens R. to St. Bernard, a full account 
is given in the 5th vol. of Walch's bibllotheque, ch. i. 


Eccleſiaſtical biography of the middle and modern ages 

Jo. Alb. Fabricii bibliotheca latina mediæ et inſimæ 2tatis: 
Hamb. 1734—1746. 8.—Patav. 1755. 4. 

Jac. Thomaſius, de doctoribus ſcholaſticis latiuis. 1676, 

Ad. Tribbechovius, de ſcholaſticis et corrupta per eos ſci- 


entia. 1065. 4. 1719. 8. | 
Verbeiden, 1602. 1725-—Biſmarcus, 1614.—M. Adam, 


1618. 1705 f. | 

Spizelius, 167 3.— Wittenius, 1685, 8.— Pippingius, 1705; 
1707. 8. — Jochius, 1707. 8.—Goetzius, 1708. Jog. 3 
Uhſeus, 1710. 8,—Wendierus, 1710.—4 Prüncipal work of 
modera biography, is P. Niceron, memoires pour ſervir a l 
hiſtoire des hommes illuſtres dans la rep. des lettres, Paris, 
1727, Kc. 42 vols. 8 %%. Yeuice, 1730. Sec the fupplement 


to Buddei ifag. p. 32 


§. VI. His roRY OF THE PxoPAGATION OF THE 
GIOSPEL, 


Of the Apoſtulic Churches: Meerman, 1 572,— Beerius, 
1654. — Marckius, 1702.—Piet, 1712.— Millar, 1726. 

J. Alb. Fabricius, {alutaris lux cvangelii toti orbi exoriens 
Hamb. 1731. f. the beſt work on this ſubject. 

Jo. Fr. Buddd eccleha apoſtolica, 1929+ 8 vid. ejuſdem 
Miſc. Sacr. ii. 215. 

Jac. Uſſerii diff. de Aſia Lydiana. 1687. 8. 

Jo. Bened. Carpzovius, de vii Aliz eccleſiis, 1689, —Cclla- 
rius, 17901-—Smith, 1694.—Gudivs, 1732.—Cruſius, 173% 
—Stoſchius, de eccleſ. Thyatirena, 1739. * 
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OF the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity by Conſtantine. Chif-- 
flet, 1676. —Schurzfleiſchius, 1679-—Koeberus, 1680.—Cel- 
larius, 1698.— Du Moulin, 1728. 

Of the viſion of the croſs : Baringius, 1645 Du Molinet, 
jn journ- des ſavans, 1681 Apr. Schmidius, 1681.—Weidne- 
rus, 1703-—Wolfius, 1706.— J. A. Fabricius, B. G. vi. 8.— 
De Grainville, in mem de Trevoux, 1724, juin. 

Of the labarum: Moller, 1696 Borchman, 1 700. 

Of the baptiſm of Conſlantine : Card. Pole, 1562, et in 
Rocaberti biblioth, pontif. t. xviii, p. 346-—Buſzus, 1 589.— 
Scultetus, 1607. — Gualtherus, 1618.—Tentzelius, 168 3.— 
Nicolaus, 1690.— Dalhuſius, 1696.—Sandinus, ad vit- pontiff. 

Ot the religion of Conſtantine : Kunadus, 1660-—Reiſkius, 
1680. — Kirchmaier, 1698. Frickius, I 713-——Lentnerus, 
1714, againſt Struvius, de Conſtantino M. ex rationibus po. 
liticis chriſtiano, 1 7 1 3- | 

Of his donation to P, Sylveſter : aſſerted by Steuchus, 1 54 5. 
—Gretler, 1610.—Schaten, and others; refuted by Valla, 
Opp. p- 761.—Gualther, 1618. — Hildebrand, 1703. —Arrhe- 
nius, 1729+ vid. Fabric · B. G. vi- 4- et ſalut · luc: ev. p. 260. 

Gudii paganus, chriſtianorum fautor. Lips. 1741. 4. 

Hirtii diff. de imperatorum ante Conſtantinum M. erga 
Chriſtiauos favore. 1758. conf. Fabric. in ſalut. luce evang. 


p. 229. 


Of the Cruſades and religious orders of Chiralry. 


Jac. Bongarſii geſta dei per Francos: Hanov. 1611. 2 fol, 
Reineri Reineccii chronica hieroſolymitana, 1584-5 

Collections of D'achery, Baluze, Mabillon, Martene, Du- 
rand, Ducheſne, &c, Vita Saladiui, edita ab A. Schultens, 
Lugd, Bat, 1732. f. | 

Modern writers on the Cruſades: B. de Accoltis, 1731— 
Aubert, 1 562. —Heroldus, 1560 , \Molanus, 1592. — Boecle- 
rus, de paſſagiis, 1648.— Fuller, 1651.—Maimbourg, 1675. 
—Meibomius, 1686. — Buddeus, on the morality of the cru- 
ſades: Sclecta juris nat. et gent. p. 93.—Murinus, de injuſti- 
tia chriſtiancrum in paſſagiis. 1722+ v. Fabric. falut, luce Ev. 

cap. 
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cap. xxx. et B. G. vi. 763. D'enfant, conc, de Piſe, ii, 60, 
Fleury. H. E. diſc. vi. 


Religious orders of knighthood : Belloy, 1604.—A. Mi. 
ræus, 1638.—Mennenius, 1638-—Pavyn, 16z0.— Juſtiniani, 
1692. —Zentgravius, 1693 — Hermant, 1698.—Vitriarius, 
707. — Bonanni, 1711.— Honoré de Sancta Maria, ſur la 
chevalerie ancienne et moderne, 17:8. 4.— Anonyme, 1723. 

Knights of S. John ; or knigbts boſpitallers of Rhodes ang 
Malta : H. Pantateon, 1581. f —Boſio, 1621 3 voll. . 
Boyſſat, 1612-—Bavdoin et Naberat, 1659. f. 

Marullus, 1636. — Becman, 1726.—Pozzo, 1715.—Vertot, 
1726. 4. 1727. 1732. 12.— Dithmar, 1728.——8eb. Paul. 
1737. Gouſſancourt, 1643 f.— Vettronius, 1688. f. 

Templars: Puteanus, 1650+ 1751. and in traitez de P. dv 
Puy. 1700. 12.—Strauchius, 1659. Gurtler, 1703.— 
Thomaſius, de templariorum ordine injuſſ & ſublato, 1705. 

The Teutonic order: Duſburg, 1679.— Duellius, 1727. f. 
Schurzfleiſchios, 1700. 8. Conf. Fabric. de ſalut. luce evang- 


cap. xxxi. 


Religious Miſſions. v. Fabric. de luce evang. c. 32—35. 


Jeſuites. Acoſta, 1574.—Pimenta, 1601.—Crucius, 1621. 
—i625.—Alex. de Rhodes, 1659 Beſſon, Syria ſancta, 
1660.,—Gobien, Du Halde, &c. lettres ediſicantes et curieu- 
les, 1699, ſq. Nouveaux memoires, 1715. 

Franciſcans. &c. vid. Fabric. ſalut. luce, p. 550. 

Carmelites. Thomas a Jeſu, 1610. 1613, libris xii. 1684- 
Of the frauds and fables of the Romifh miſſionaries, Neuman, 
1702.——Weiſman, in oratt- acadd- p. 286 Muhlius, de 
converſione paganorum, 1717 

Engliſh Societies: 1. for propagating the goſpel in foreign 
parts. 2. For promoting Chriſtian knowledge. Kennet, 
1706. 1708. v. Fabric. p. 588. 

Dauiſh Miſſions. Gaudart, 1745.—Griſchoviut, 1747.— 
Muhlios, 1717.—Tellundius, 1718.—Philips, and other En- 
gliſtt writers, 1719+ 1711. 1718. 1720.—Egede, 1744.— 


Rauber, hiſt. eceleſis Malabaricz, Rome, 1745. 4—” 
Ludovicus, 
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Ludovicus, de miſſionibus in Indias, Coburg. 1716. | Jo, 
Henr. Callenburgh, multa ſcripfit, ann- 1730—1 754, in gra- 
tiam Judzorum et Mohammedanorum. v. Fabric. in ſalut. 
luce, p. 621. & Walch. p. 513. 


$. VII. HisToRyY or Rericion I GENERAL, AND 


or THE Porisg, LUTHERAN, AND REFORMED 
CHURCHES. 


Hiſtory of all religions: Brerewood, 1647.— Roſs, 1683. 
—Sennertus, 1669. Kromayerus, 1714.—Meierus, 1697. 
Jouet, 1704-— Anonymous dictionary of all religg. 1704. 8. 
Tho. Broughton's dict. 1745 f. 


Hiſtory of the Papacy: Mornay, 1611. angl. 1612—— 
Antimornæus, 1619. —Rivet . 1620.— Heidegger. 1695.— 
Gibelinus, 1720.— Keuffelius, 1741.— Molinæus, de novitate 
papiſmi.—Hiſt. of Popery, Lond. 1735. 4. | 


Lives of the Popes: Anaſtaſius blbliothecarius. 1602. 4. 
1649. 1729. f. 1735- 4 inter ſeriptores rer. Italic. t. ii. 
Muratorii, 1723 f. Rome 1724. 4. Alteſerræ notæ in Anaſ- 
taſium, 1680 —Ciampini examen libri pontificalis, 1688. 

Luitprandus, de vitis pontiff. Rom; 1602. 4.—et in ope- 
ribus Luitprandi, 1640 f. Luitprand biſhop of Cremona wrote 
a general hiſtory of Europe in the xth century, by Couſin, 
1683. 12. © 

Martinus Polonus. 1559. 1685-——F: Petrarcha, 1476. 
1625.—Platina, 1479. 1664.— Jo. Stella, 1507. Onu- 
Phrius Panvinius, 1624.—Garimberto, 1567—llleſcas, 1678. 
6 f,—Papirius Maſſon, 1586. 4.— Baldini, 1604.— Bzovius, 
1619.— Du Cheſue, 1658.—Ciacconius, 1677. 4 f.— Palatius, 
1590. 5 f.—Numiſmata PP. a Molineto, 1679, Bonanni, 
1699. 1700. Vignolio, 1738. Venuti, 1744. 4+*- Hiſt. des papes, 
1703.—Fr. Pagi, 1727-—Geo. Joſ. ab Eggs. pontiſicium doc- 
tum, 17:8, — Burius, 1734.—Sandinus, 1753.—<jud. diſpp. 
hiſt, 1742.-— Guarnacci, 1751. 2 f. a continuation of Platina 
aud Ciacconivs, Of others, ſee Walch, p. 533. 334. 
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preface, 1536. 1555. 1568. 8. and with Bale, 1615. — 


1734.— Bower, 1749.— Walch, 1759. 8. 


Proteſtant Hiſtorians of the Papacy. 
Robert Barns (an Evgliſh martyr in 1540) with Luther's 


Revius, 1632.—Dietericus, 1663.— Hofman, 1688.—Bruys, 


Hiſtory of the Popes of France or Avignon, 


Boſquet, 1632. —Frizonius, 1638. — Baluzius, 1693. 4. 
Hiſt. of the great ſchiſm, 1305—1394, by Maimbourg, in 
latin, Prague 1724.— Of German Popes, Wagenſeil, 1683. 


Lives of eminent Popes: Of Alexander iii- vi, vii. BevediQ 
xiii, Boniface viii. Clement i. xi. Eugenius iii- Gregory i. vii. x. 
Xxiii. Adrian vi. Innocent ji. x. xi. Leo i. Marcellmus. Marcel- 
lus ii. Nicolas v. Paſcal ii. Paul ii- ni. iv. Pius v. Sextus v. Te- 
Jeſphorus, Victor iii. Urban viii.—v. Walch, pag. 540 .— 848. 

De Joanna Papiſſa, Witekindus 1588.— Spanbeim, 1691. 
— Leo Allatius, 1645.—Blondel, 1649.— Leibnitz. — Heu- 
man. 1739, and others of both communions treat it as a 
fable · See Le Clerc. B. C. xxili. 57. 


Chronology and Succeſſion of the Papacy. 


Carricrius, 1602.——Papebroch, in propylzo ad acta SS. 
mai. et in fine tomi vii. 1685.-Bp. Pearſon, 1688.— Bara. 
terius, 1740-—Prophecics of Malachi, an Iriſh Saint, refuted 
by Menetricr, 1689.-—Catalognes of Popes, ſee in Fabric. bi- 
bliogr. ant- c. vii. Salut. luc. c. xv Biblioth. Bunav. iii. 425. 
— Ceremonial and election, Bignon, 1604.—Mayer, 1700.— 
Maius, de Fridetico i. ab Alex. iii. pede non conculcato, 1729. 
4.—NMeuſchieyius, ceremoniale electionis et coronationis PP. 


1732. 4. 
Hiſt. of the Cardinals and their Writings. 
Manfredus, 1564 f. et in tractatu tactatuum, tom. ill 


Palcotus, 1594. 4.— Quillorpius, 165 2.—Cohellius, 1653 Ry 
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II Cardinaliſmo di S. chieſa, 1668. 12.—Du Peyrat, 1670. 12. 
— Buddeus, 1693. 12.— Piazza, 1703 f.— Eſtor, 1737.—Mu- 
ratorius, in antt. italic. med. ævi, v. 152. 

Gallæus, 1598. 4 Caſt anæus, nomenelator cardinalium 
ab anno dl. quo pontiſicis eledio ad eos tantum, ob Romani 
cleti multitudinem, revocata eſt: 1616. 4.—Sanderus, 1626 
4.—Frizonius, 1638 f —Turrigivs, 1641.—Aubery, 1653. 
5 tom. Contelorins, 1641, — Albus, 1653.—La giuſta bilan- 
cia, 1650, 12.—D attichius, 1660, 3 f.—Du Cheſne, 1699. 
2 f.— Jo. Palatius, faſti cardinalium a Petro ad Innocentium 
xii. 1701. 5 f.— Geo. Jol. Eggs, purpura docta, 1229. 4 f. 


Hiſtory of Monaſtic Inſtitutions, 


Cexeral. Galenus, 1563. 4.— Ammannus, 1585.— Hoſ- 
finian, 1669. —Middendorp, 1615-—Petreus, 1610.— 
Crecelius, 1623 .— Miræus, 1615. 1620.— Pelletier, 1626.— 
Stellartii annales monaſtici, libris xvii totidemque ſeculis, 
1627. 4.—Griſios, 1634.—Creſcenzi, 1648 f.—Mundelheim, 
1650 f.—Bivarius, 1662 f —Alteſerra,. 1674.— Schoone beck, 
1700. g. - Martene, 1690. Hermant, 1720 .— Delle, 1690. 
12.—Hildebrandus, 1741+ 4 Bonanni, 1714. 4.—Helyot, 
1719. viii tomes, 4.— Anonyme, Amſt. 1716. 12-—Ordines 
religioſi, Ixxx figuris, 1725 f.—Rivius, 1737. 8.—Ayrman.' 
1747. 4—Arrhenius, de eremitis, 1726. 8.—Deylingius, de 
aſcetis, Obſſ. ſacrar. part iii- 5 


Special. viz· The Monaſtic hiſtory of 


Germany, Bruſchius, 1682. 4.—Neſlelius, 1692. 4.—o 
Stengelias, 1619 f.- Schamelius, Thuringia 
ſacra, 1737+ f. Chronicon Got wicenſe, 
1732. f. opus exquiſitæ eruditionis, 

Spain. Jo. Alvarus, 1595. ». Nic. Antonii biblioth. 
hiſp. i. 479. 

France. Anonymus, 1608,—Marrier, 15:6,—Roverius, 
1637,—Felibien, de Pabbaye de la Trappe, 
1671. 12.—de S. Denys, 1706 f. 


England. 
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England, Dugdale, Dodſworth, Stevens, 1655—1 722 
5 voll. fol.— Broughton, 1655. 8.— Tanner, 
1695. 8.— Dart, 1725. 2 f. antiquities of 
Weſtminſter Abbey.—Southhouſe, 1671. 8, 

Ireland. Monaſtic hiſt. 1722. 8—Aliemari hiſt. Mo- 
naſt · 1690. 13. 

Switzerland, Hartman. 1612 f.—Yſon Pfaw, 1665. 12. 

Italy, Lubinus, 1693. 4—Margarinus, 1670. 2 f.— 
Soldanus, 1741 f. 

Poland. Sam. Nakielſki, Cracov. 1694 f. 

Sweden · Benzelius, 1721. 4.—Celſus— Toeruerus. 


Hiſtory of religious Orders. Richardſon· præl. 35, {q. 


Carmelites. Ribotus, 1507 f. — Daniel a Virgine Maria, 
1680 f.—Martialis a 8. Joh. Bapt, 
1730+ 4 
Auguſtinians. Cruſenius, 1623 f. — Agnes, 1643.— an- 
dolfus, 1704 4. 
1 Canons Regulars : Louis Hugo, 1700. 8.— 
Jo. Ant. Zungo, 1749 f. 
2 Præmonſtratenſians: L. Hugo, vie de 8. 
Norbert, 1704. 4. 
Ordinis Præmonſtratenſis annales, 1734 f. 
Dominicans. Annales ordinis prædicatorum, Romæ 1756. fol. 
Leander Albertus, 1517. f. 
Quetif et Echard, 1721. 2 f. 
Aut. Touron. 1747. 4. quatuor tomis. 
Sovege et Feuillet. L'année dominicaine. 
1678, 4 


Benedictincs. The annals of this ſingle order would form 4 
bulky library. The following works are of 
great utility in the general hiſtory of the 
middle ages. Lucz Dacherii et Jo. Mabillo- 
nii acta S. Benedicti. 


Szc. J. 


JFC 135 


Sec. I. ab A. 500 ad 600. Paris, 1668 f. 

Szc. II. — 600 — 700. — 1669. 

Szc. Ill. — 700 — 800. — 1672. 

Szc. IV. —— 800 — 900. — 1677.— 1680. II. partib. 

Szc. V. —— 900 — looo. 1685. 

Sæc. VI. 1000-11000. 1701. II. partib. 

Tomus quintus, ab a. 1067 ad 1167, a Ren, Maſlueto edit. 
1763.—tomus primus, ab urtu Benedicti ad a. 00. —editus 
a. 1703 — Edit tertia totius operis. Luccz, 1739 — 1745 

Mabillon's diſſertations and prefaces are publiſhed ſeparate. 
ly, Trid. 1724+ 4. 

Bern · Pezius, 1716. 8— Ph. le Cerf. 1726. 8-—conf, 
Fabricium, Biblioth. Med. et Inf. Lat i. 198 — 203 - 

Mar. Armellinus, biblioth- Benedictino Caſinenſis. 1732. 
2 fol. | 

Magnoaldus Ziegelbaver. 1954, 5 voll. fol. 


Camuldulenſians : Ziegelbayer, Venet, 1747. 4. 1750. f. 
| Ciſtercians. P. Je Nain. 1696. 12. ix tomes.— Tiſſier. 
1660. viii. tomis, fol v. Ittig- de Catenis PP. p. 673. 


Franciſcans. Luce Waddingi annales minorum, ab. an. 
1250. Editio Lugd. 1625—1654, viii f.—edit, Rom. 1731. 
—1745. xix f. Hoc vaſtum opus de Franciſcanorum cre» 
dulitate ac ſuperſtitione luculentèr teſtatur. 

Tho. Hearne. hiſt. of the Engliſh Franciſcans, Oxon, 
1726, 8. 

Barth · Albicii liber conformitatum- 1510. 1620. f. Lat. et 
gallice L'Alcoran des Cordeliers, 1734. 12. 

Jo. a Divo Autonio biblioth, Franciſcana, 3 f. 1733. 


Capucines. Boverius, 1676-— Bern. a Bononia, 1747. f. 

Carthuſians. Morotius, 1611 f——Petreius, 1692. 8- 

Minims. D*Attiche, 1624—Lanovius, 1635 f.—Thull- 
lier, 1709. 
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Jeſuites. Hiſtoria S. J. pars i, five Ignatius, Rome, 
1515. f. ii. Lainius, 1620. iii. Borgia, 1649. iv. Everarduy 
1652. v. Claudius 166r. 1710- vi. Romz 1750, This is the 
Jeſuites own account of their order, Hoſpinian, 1619. 1670. f- 
gives the reverſe of the medal, Jo. Drews, faſti, S. J. 
1728. 4.— Anonyme, Paris, 1740. 4 tom. 12mo-—Life of 
Ignatius, by Maffeius, 1728. 8. Ribadeneira, 1572. Boubours, 
1680. 12,—Bibliotheques. Alegambe, 1657. 1643 — Tanner, 
1694.—Sotvellus, 1676. 

Of Religious Orders, conſult the introd. to Helyot's hiſt. 
and biblioth- Bunav- iii- 493- 


HisTORY OF TUR REFORMATION. 


Of Lutheraniſm- 
Matth. Flacii catalogus teſtium veritatis. 1556. 8. 1666. 4, 
Onus eceleſiz. 1524. f 1620. 4. v- Clement. biblioth. t- viii 
Faſciculus rerum expetend. et fugiend. 1535. 1690. fl 
Hoeckivs, de confeſſoribus veritatis in papatu, 1721. 
Liebknechtius. 1726.—Roenickius, de Gunthero eremita, 


1759. 4: 


Of the Waldenſes. 
Hiſt, des perſecutions contre les Vaudois. 1562+ 1581. 8. 
J. Chaſſanion. hiſt. des Albigeois. 1595. 8. 
Perrin. hiſt. des Va udois. 1618. 8. and in Bray's papal do 
minion and perſecutions, Lond. 1712, fol: 
Geo. Abbot- hiſt, of the maſſacre in the Valtoline- 1632. 
1641. 
Pet. Gilles, H. E. des egliſes Vaudoiſes, 1644. 1655. 4. 
Morland, 1658.—Strauchius, 1659. 4.—Marcſivs,—Dan- 
haverus, 1659.— J. Leger, hiſt. gen. des egliſes Van. 
doiles. 1664. f. abridged by Boyer, 1691. 12 —Hiſt, 
de la perſec. en 1686.—-—Weihenmaierus, 1690.—— 


P. Al. lix, 1690. 1692. 4.—J. Benoiſt. 1691. 12.— 
Theod. Battus, 1700. 4. 


Of 


LY SETS Ka 


of the Wiclefites. | 
Hiſt. de Wicleſianiſme, 1682. 12- from Varillas. with a re- 
fatation, 1687. 12. 
p. M. Graſſi hiſt. hære ſium Jo. Wicleſi. 1707. 
Jo. Lewis, hiſt. of the life and ſufferings of Joh Wicliffes 
1720. 8. ; 


Life of Luther : by Melancthon, 1741. 4.—by Selneece- 
rus, 1687. 4.—by Dreſſerus, 1598. 8.—by Juncker, with 
medals, 1699. 8.—by Hernſchmidius, 1742. 8.—by Zeihi- 
chius, 1746. 4.—Apocal. xiv. 6, 7, applied to Luther. 

Jo. Cochlæus, de actis et ſeriptis Lutheri, ab a- 1517 uſque 
ad ann. 1547. Editt. 1549. f. 1565. 8. 1568- 8. he calumni- 
ates Luther, and is of great authority among the Romaniſts. 
See more of Luther, in 

J. A. Fabricii centifolium Lutheranum, 1 730, 8. 

Lutheran hiſtorians, 1517—1546. Vitus Ludovicus a Seck- 
endorf. 1694- f. vid. Le Clerc. B. U. xxii. 1-—P, F. Hanes 
hiſt, ſacrorum a Luthero emendatorum, 1729 4.— 


Calviniſts- 15 17.— 15 56. Jo. Sleidanus. 1555. f. xxv libris. 
1559, xxvi libris — 1516 .— 15 36. Abr. Scultetus, 1618. 8, 
Dan. Gerdeſius, introd. in hiſtoriam evangelii ſeculo xvi. 
renovati. Groeningæ, 1744. — 1752. quatuor tomis, 4+ This 
applauded work includes the hiſt. of the Reformation and of 
Literature, in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
France, and England, 


Popiſh Hiſtorians of the Reformation 


Florimond de Remond- hiſt. de Ihereſie de ce ſiecle. 160g, 
1610. 1629. 4. with a continuation by Malingre, 1624. 
Lat. 1695- 4. See Bayle, artic. Remond. 1517-—1680, 
Louis Maimbourg- 1682. 12. refuted by Seckendorf. | 

Ant- Varillas. hiſt. des revolutions, 1690. 6 voll. 12mo. 
refuted by Bp. Burnet, 1686. See Le Clerc. B. U. vii. 243. 

J. B. Boſſuet. hiſt. des variations des egliſes proteſtantes. 

Paris, 
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Paris, 1688. 4.—Expoſition de la doctrine de l'egliſe eatho · 
lique. 1686. 12. v. Walch. ii. 322—332. 
Bizardiere, hiſtoria annor - 1517.—15 46, Paris, 1712. 13. 
Em. a Schelſtrate, acta orientalis eccleſiæ contra Luther 
bereſin · Romæ, 1739+ fol · 


Writers on the Cauſes and Neceſſity of the Reformation 
ſee Walch. P · 634 


Herm. von der Hardt. hiſt. literaria reformationis. 771) 
fol- quinque partibus. 1 de bonis literis et Eraſmo. 2 de Reuch- 
Hno. 3 de publica corruptione. 4 de indulgentiis. 5 Scul- 
teti annales evangelici- 

Vid · Catalog · biblioth, Bunay- in. 1318. 


Hiſtory of Calviniſm. 15 20 2598, by Maimbourg. 1682. 
4. and 12. refuted by Bay ig, 1684. 1714, 12. with a defence 
1685. 12.—by Rou, 1682. 12.—by de Recoles, 1683. 12 
— by Jurieu, 1683. 2 voll. 12mo.—by J. H. Heidegger, hilt- 
papatus- 1684. 4.—by J. Baſnage, hiſt. de Vegliſe depuis J. 
C. juſqu' a preſent. 1699+ f. 1725+ 4. theſe works are highly 
eſteemed, in defence of the Reformation, againſt Maimbourg 
and the Biſhop of Meaux. 

Hiſt- of Calviniſm in France: by Beza, from 1521 to 1563- 
Antv. 1580- 3 voll. 8.—by Sculier, 1686. 44—by La Val, 
Lond. 1737. 8.—Elie Benoit, hiſt. de l'edit. de Nantes, 
1693. 4—Lettre d'un patriote ſur la tolerance civile des pro- 
teſtans de France, et fur les avantages qui en reſulteroient 
pour le royaume- 1756. 8. 


$ VIII. HrsToRy cy DocTrixnes, ManxzRs, 
| RITES. 


M. Neandri theologia Chriſtiana. 1595. 4. Ejuſdem theo- 
logia Lutheri, Bernardi, et Tauleri. 1 584+ 8- 


D- Petavii dogmata theologiea. 1644.— 1650, 4 f 1700, 
6 f 1722, 6 f. tomus 1 de Deo 2 de S. Trinitate. 3 de 
Angelis 


LL SU BR i a 


Angelis et Creatione. 4 de Hlerarchia eccleſiaſtica. 5 et 
6. de Incarnatione Verbi ; apte diſpoſita atque illuſtrata, ele- 
gantiori ſtylo- favet tamen Arianorum atque pontificiorum er- 
roribus. Walch- p. 644: Bernard, Rep, des LL. 1700. Aug. 

Jo. Forbeſii inſtructiones hiſtorico-theologice de doctrina 
Chriſtiana, a temporibus apoſtolicis ad ſec. xvii. Amſt. 1703. f. 
Cave, H. L. proleg. p. xli. opus quantivis pretii.* vid. ouvr. 
des Sav+ xix, 291. 

Henr, Altiagii theologia hiſtorica, 1664. 4. 

J. Baſnage, hiſt. de Vegliſe, Roterd. 1699. 2 f. © Opus 
præclarum. 

J G. Baieri compendium theologiz hiſtoricæ, 1699. 8. 

J. A. Turretini oratio de chr. doctrinæ fatis, 1725+ 8. 

J. C. Harenberg. de theologia prim. chr. dogmatica, 1746 4. 


Of the Hiſtory of particular Doctrines: Proceſſion of the 
H. Ghoſt; original Sin; Grace and Prædeſtination, &c. 
See the Syſtems of Chemnitius, Gerhard, Buddeus, Pidet, 
and others. Walch ; i. 25. iu · 647. 


Of the manners of chriſtians: Gaudentius, 1639. 4.— 
Waterhouſe, 1685. 8.— Jo- Fronto, 1720 1733+ 8.—P. Ra- 
pin, 1671+ 4-—Kortholtus, 1683. 4.— Fleury, 1694. 12.— 
Cave, 1089. 8.— 86. Arnold, 1696 f. germaxicẽ · v. Fabric. 
ſalut. luce Evang. p. 197-201 


Lives of the Saints: by Athanaſius, Baſil, Jerome, Theo- 
doret, Evagrius, 1544: $: 


Simeon Metaphraſtes : vid. Fabric- B. G. vi. 509. ix. 48. 

Jac. de Voragine, legenda aurea, 1478. Fabric. B- G; ix- 
39+ who ſtyles him Jac- de Viragine, five Vico Virginis Ligu. 
rum civitate, v+ Schelhorn. ameenitt- xi- 324. 

B. Mombritii legendarium. 1474. 2 f. 

Petrus de Natalibus, libb · xii- 1 493. & 

G. Wicelii Hagiologium. 1541-f. 

Aloyſii Lipomanni vitæ ſanctorum ; 8 tome 4+ 1551+ v Fa. 
bric. B. G. vil. 72. | 
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Laur. Surius. 1 569, 158, 1617, 4 f. copied by Harzy, 


1594. 8. Roſweidus, 1629, 2 f. Ribadeneira, 1655. 2f. 
Graſius, 1618. 8. 


The moſt ſtupendous work in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is that of 
the Antwerp Jeſuits, in more than forty volumes; Atta 85. 
Januarius, Bollandi et Henſchenii. Antv. 1643. 2 f. 
Februarius. Bollandi et Henſcheaii, Antv. 1658. 3 f. 
Martius. Henſchenii et Papebrochii. Antv. 1668. 3 f. 


Aprilis. Henſchenii et Papebrochii. Antv. 1675. 3f. 
Marius. Henſch. Papeb, Baertii, & Janningi 1680. 88. 7. 
Junius, Eorundem et Sollerii. 1695.—17 17. 7 f. 
Julius. Jana, Soll. Pini. Cuperi. Boſchii. 1719.—1731, 
7 f. 
Auguſtus. Soll. Pinii. Stiltingii, Cuperi. Boſchii. 1733.— 
1743. 6f. 


September. Plnii: Stiltingii. Limpeni. Veldii. Suyſkenii, 
Perieri. 1746-—1748. 3 f. 


The learned diſſertations, interſperſed throughout this valt 
monument of ſuperſtition, are publiſhed ſeparately, 

Theſaurus eccleſiaſticæ .antiquitatis, in quo, diſſertationes 
aliaque præſtantia monumenta, a Jo, Bollando ceterifque S.]. 


Hagiologis Antverpienſibus n lconjuntim exhibentur 
Venice- 1751- 3 f. 


D*Andilly. 1694. 4-——Blemur, 1689, 4 f. Giry⸗ 
1703 f. Baillet- 170T- 12 voll. 12:—1 724 4 f. le meme 
vies des S1ints de l'ancien teſtament, 1703 f. 1707. 5 voll 8. 
Villefore. 1708. 12.— Peyronet- 1706. 4: ——Com- 
manville, 1714: 4 voll. 12-——Croiſet. 1723 f.——- Maragon, 
Romæ, 1730. 2 voll. 4. J. S. Aſſemani calendaria eccle- 
ſiæ univerſz- 6 tomis, in 4to- Romæ, 1755. 


National Hiſtories of the Saints, 


Of Spain. Salazar. 1639-6 f. 
Frances Raynaud. 1629. 8: 
Ireland. 
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Ireland. Fitz-Simon, 1619. 8,—Meſlingham, 1624. f. 
— Colgan- 1647. 2 f. 

Holland. Molanus, 1595, 8-—De Raiſſe. 1625. 8.— 
Choquet, 1618- 8. 


Italy. Ferrarius, 1613. 4—Benalins, 1584. 4.— 
Fortis, 1731. 8. 
Sicily. Caietanus, 1657. 2 f.— Carrera, 1679. 4.— 


Perdicaro, 1688. 4 
Germany. Brower, 1616. 4.—Schoenleben, 1696 f.. 
Bertholdus, 1750, f.—Raderus, 158. 2 f. 


The Greek menologies, or martyrologies, by Sirletus, in 
Caniſius ni. 409+ —— by Pinellus, 1529. 4. — in Ughellus, 
Italia ſacra, x. 243. by Albanus, 1727: ful. 

The Greek Menæa, or acts of Saints. 12 voll. o 

1ſt edit- by Nicephorus Paſchaleus. Venet. 1628. 
2d edit. by Theophylact Tzanturarus - 1648. 

zd edit. by Nicolaus Sarus. 6 voll. fol. 1689. 

V. Cave. H. L. diff: ii- p+ 32+ Fabric · B. G. ix · 34. Leo Al. 
latius apud Fabric. t · v- de libb. eccl- Grzcorum, p. 57. 


Eccleſiaſtical antiquities Caſalius, 1647. f ——Stepnerug, 
1677. 12.—Hildebrandus, 17 35. 4. Nicolaus, 1705, 12. 
—— Bingham, 1708. 8. 1726. f. Latiné, 1729. 4.— 
J. G. Walchii compendium Antt- Eccl. Lipſiæ, 1733. 8. 
Baumga ten. 1747. 8. M amachius, Rome, 175 1+ 3 voll 4. 
Lexica Eccleſ. Nacer, 1712+ 4 Arndius, 1669. 4. 
——-Suicer- 1682. 1728. 2 f.——Schmidius, 1712. 8. 
Rechenbergius, 1714. 4-———Mirius, 1717. 8.—Du Freſne, 
in both his gloſſaries, —Milcellancous obſervations, v. 675. 


Of Churches, Hoſpinian, 1672- f.—Voigtivs, 1709. 8. 
Feltivals. Hoſpinian+ 1675. f,—Schmidius, 1729. 8, 
Sermons, Ferrarius. 1692+ 1731, 8.— Pierre Roques, le 
paſteur evangelique, 1723. 4. Le meme 
Le vrai pietiſme, 1731. 4. 
Prayers Du Guet. 1700. 12:——Chladenius, 1744. 4 
Hymns, 
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Hymns · J. G. Walch. Miſc. Sacr- p. 34. 


Baptiſm- Joach- Hildebrandus, 1711.4 

Euchariſt J. Hildebrand, 1717. 4.—Blondel. 1646, 
Apapz. J. G. Moerlinus, 17 36 

Diſciplina Arcani. Tentzelius, 1687. Meier. 1679. 4- 
Penance. Joſ. Aug. Orſi. 17 30. 4-—Du Pin- 1691. , 


© egregius teſtis veritatis contra ſacrorum 
ſuorum ſocios. 
Orders. Hammond · Opp. t. iv-—Salmaſtus, 1641. 4, 
Catechiſms. J. G. Walch. Miſc. facr. p. 3 
Eceleſiaſtic Epiſt. Ferrarius, 1678+ 4. Kieſlingius, 1745. 4, 


Rites of the Middle and Modern Ages. 


Durant, 1591. 8. v. Bernard, rep. des lett. 1 703. p. 232. 
Gavantus. 1736. 4.—Caſtaldus, 169. f.—Poree, 1717. 8. 
Bauldry, 1719. 4 Martene, 1737. 3 f. 1738. 4 f.— 
Bocquillot. 1701. — De Vert, 1713. 8.—Le Brun, 3716.8 
Mayer, 1737. 8. Ang. Rocca, 1745. 2 f.———Card, Bons, 
1747. 2 f.—et Antv. 1739. f. 


Lutheran rites: Calroerius, 1705. 4.— Jo. Fredericus, 1705. 4. 


Rites of the Greek and Otiental churches : Habertus, 1643 
f.——Goearus, 1647. 1730 f v. Fabr. B. G. xiti. 835.— 
Leo Allatius, apud Fabric. B. G. tom. v. vid: Walch - ii. 560. 
u. 693 · | 


Of Eccleſiaſtical Books or Liturgies. 


Stbbern. 1706. 8-—Cave. H L. t. ii. Pfaffius, H. F. 
T 721. Schultingius, 1599, 4 f.—— Collections of Litur- 
gies : by Hittorpius, 1610. f. v. Ittig. de catenis PP. p. 636. 
— Pamelius, 1671. 4 Mabillon. tom. ii- Muſet Italiei.— 
Carus, 1686. 8. 1691. 4,—Muratorius, 1748, 2 f.— Hoff- 
man. 1733. 2 voll. 4.———-Meuſchenivy, 1732. 4. 


Romiſa 
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Romiſh Liturgies, in general Uſe, and approved by Papal 
Authority, 


Breviaries. T. Breviarium Romanum, lat. et gallice, 
1533.—v. Fabric. Med. Lat. i, 274,—2+ Brev. Rom. ex ſacris 
literis, Romæ, 1535, 8, et ſepe- this breviary was ſuppreſſed 
by authority, as having a tendency to put the holy ſcriptures 
into the hands of the laiety. See Koecher. theolog · ſymb- 1751, 
2. p. 747- Vigneul Marville, i. 194- is was commented by 
John Grancolas, in french, 1927- in latin, 17 34. 

Miſſals, Miſſile Romanum. 1609. 1702+ ». Koecher, 
. 768. h 
[ Ceremonials, 1. Rituum eccles- libb. iii, Romz et Venet. 
1516 f. 1616 f.—2. Liber diurnus PP. Rom. 1680- 4. et in 
Hoffman. i. 370, ii. 26-19, See Farbric- B. M. L- ii- 38, 

Pontifical:. Pontificale Romanum. 1485. 1705. 8.— Do- 
minicus Georgius, de liturgia Rom, pp. 1731-1743. 4 

Rituals. Rituale Romanum. 1618. gallice 1667. v- Koe- 
cher. p. 798. | 


Paſtorals- 1589. 1607. 1629. 1640+ v. Koecher. p. 802 · 


Particular Liturgies : of 
Spain, Jo, Pinius, de lit, hiſp. 1729 f. de lit. mozaralica, 
1740, f. 
Lit. antiqua Hiſpanica, Rome, 1749. 2 f. et prius, 
inter Joſ. Mar. Thomalii opera- 
France. Thomaſius, 1680. 4.—Mabillon. 1720. 4.— De Ma. 
leon, 1718. 8. 


Of Proteſtant Liturgies, Koecher, p. 693 · Buddeus, p. 452754 


Oriental Liturgies, Renaudot. 1716, 4. De Sainctes, 1562. 8. 
Brett's collection, 1720. 8 —Carus, 1695. 8.——Officium 
quadrageſimile, cura A, M. Qyirini. 1721. 4.—Critopulus, 
1740. 4, Ethiopian rituals, 1549. Biblioth. PP. Lugd- xxvii 
626, ——Syrian. 1572. 4.—— Coptic, in Allatii ſymmictis, p. 
51,——Armenian- 1642. 4——Maronite, 1594. 1624. f. 


On 
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On the Greek and Roman Liturgies, Jo- Grancolas, 1697; 
—1713; . Du Pin. xix. 292. Joſ. Aloyſii Aſſemanni co- 
dex liturgicus eccleſiæ univerſe, xv libris, Romæ 1749. 4 — 
Ceremonies et coutumes religieuſes, Amſt, 1723: Par. 1741: 7f, 


IX. Hisroxvof PersSEcvuT1oON, and of MarTyYRs, 


Chr. Kortholtus, 1689. 4. Jo. Meiſnerus, 1692. 

Of Nero's perſecution : Cellarius, in diſſ. acadd. p. 602.— 
J. E. Imm- Walch: ou the Spaniſh inſcription, 2 diſſertations, 
1750" 1753 4. 

Trajan's: Kirchmaier, 1693-—Heuman. 1731,——þ, 
Teſmarus- 

Diocletian's :=]. E. Imm. Walch 17518. 


Miracle of the Thundering Legion: defended by Witſiu, 
Agyptiac- p- 429-—by Lord Chancellor King, in Moſheim', 
Syntagma dif. p. 621. rejected, by Larroqua, in Adv. facr. p. 
533. (lee Wotton's hiſt. of Rome, p' 159) by Moyle, poſth. 
works, ii- $1. {Moyle was anſwered by Whiſton, 1726, Wook 
ſton, 1725) Boylenius, 1714.— Baumgarten, agaiaſt Woolſton · 


Fable of the feven ſleepers : Reineccius, 1702, anonymous, 
Rom. 1742. 

Of the Thebean legion: Dubourdien, 1705. 12, oppoſed by 
Deliſle, 1741- 12: See the paſſion of S. Maurice, in Ruinart, p, 
289. and Fabric- ſalut. luce Evang. p. 142 


P. Lazuri de perſecutionibus ævi apoſtolici. Rome, 1749. 4. 

Chr. Korthol:i paganus obtrectator, 1698. 4. — idem, de 
atheiſmo Chriſtianis objecto - 1689. OF the calumnies of pa- 
gans, Kortholtus, 1693. Munnichius, 1690. Chr. Wormius, 
1695. Grapius, 1696. Haſæus, 1716. Quaſius, 1703. Gudii 
paganus chriſtianorum laudator, 1741. 4 


De 
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De Martyrum cruciatibus; Gallonius, 1668. 12, — Sagitta- 
rius, 1696. 4-—Arnvldus, 1746.—Ortlobius, 1699. 

De Libellaticis: Niemannus, 1669, ——Frickius, 1694- 
wo Frid. Cotta, de cauſis creſcentis chriſtaniſmi inter perſe- 
dutiones. Tubinge, 175g. 

Of Julian's perſecotion : Jo. Ens. 1720+ 4. 

Of the Vandalic perſec. Vidtor Vitenſis edit, Ruinart. 


1594 1732. 44 


Of the Martyrs: Gleitſman, againſt Dodwell, 1687.— 
Oſtius, 1 700+— Reuchlinus, 1737+—Calovius, 1658. — 
rus, 17 1 4.—Gudius, 1726. 1741+ 4 | 

Paucity of Martyrs : Dodwell, cum Cypriani Opp. 1700. 
Pagi, Le Nourry, Muratorius, Laubruſſel, Ruinart, Loeſche- 
rus, 169 7. Jo- Buchta, 1703.—Anſaldus, 1757, have 
combatted Dodwell's arguments- 

Of the diptychs, &c- Dodwell, diff. Cypr. v.——Schmi- 
dius, 1694.-—Chladenius, 1703. — Leichius, 1743. 4-— 
Saligius, 1731+ 4 


Martyrologies : The Roman martyrology aſcribed to S. 
Jerome, Lucc. 1668 f. v. Valeſ: diſſ. ad Euſeb- p. 792 
Bede's, with his E. H. 1722. f. Wandelbert's, ia Da- 
cherii Spiclleg 1. 23. Rab · Maurus, in Caniſius, ii. 314. 
Uſuardus, 1714, f. 1718. 4. v. Fabric. ſalut . luce Ev, p. 212. 
Ado, viennenſis. Rome 1745. f.—— Notkerus, ap. Caniſium, 
ii. 3. 85. alil, apud Martene, vi. 633. apud Dacherium, ji. 25 

Martyraloulda Romanum (diſtin from that aſeribed to 
S. Jerome) edit. Baronii. 1586. f. 1679+ 4. vid: Vogt. p. 73 · 
edit. Macri, 1751+ 4. gallits, 17056. 1709. 

Martyrologium Hiſpanum: 1659. 6 f. fabulis repletum. 

—— —  Ahglicaoum, 1584 f. 1640. 

— Gallicanum, ab Andr: du Sauſſay. 1637. 2 k. 
— Germanicum, 1687. 4 


1 
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Mar tyrol. »gium benedictinorum, 1629. 8, 1655 f— Ca. 
nouicorum regulatium 1621—C. ſtercienſe, 1630. Fran. 


L ciſcanum, 
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ciſcanum, 1638. —predicatorum, 1637. 4. vid. Catalog, 
Biblioth. Bunav- iii. 2- 597. 

Ruinart. acta MM. ſincera. 1689. 4. 1713 f. 1731 fl. gallice, 
1708 8. 

Laderchius, acta SS. Creſcii et ſociorum MM. 1707 f. 4. 

Joſ. Avg. Orſi pro orthodoxia SS- Perpetuz et Felicitatis, 


1728 4. 


Proteſtant Martyrologies: Genev- 1619 f.——]. Fox. 
15 N 1684+ 3 f. latine, 1559 f. ſfupplem- H. Pantaleonis, 
15 3 s 4 

Martirs Frangois, 1684 12+ Antimartyrologium, 1622. 

Geddes, Spaniſh M. M. in Moſheim. diſſ. i. 663- an affecting 
narrative. See the biblioth · ang]: ii. 21 5-———Mublius, 1715. 

Bray's papal dominion, 1712 f. and his propoſal for a ge- 
neral proteſtant martyrology. 1714+ f. vid. Maſſon. hiſt · crit. 
iv, 184, 


Hiſtory of the Inquiſition : by Gonſalvez. 1567- 8. 1603, 8. 
Arnoldus, 1609 4.——Urſinus, 1611. 8.——P. Sarpi, 1630. 
1675. avglice, 1639.——Dellon. 1688.—voiage des Indes, 
3709. 12.——Bebelius, 1692.--—Limborch, (from 1307 to 
1323) 1692 f. engliſh tranfl. by Dr. S. Chandler.—Marſollier, 
1613. 12-—Cerem. Religieuſes. tom. i | 


Eaſtern Martyrologies. The Greek menza and menolo- 
gies. Euſebius, of the martyrs of Palæſtine, H. E- lib. viii. and 
in Ruinart, p. 306. -v Euſeb. H. E. iv. 15. v. pref. et c. 21. 
Steph. Evodii Aſſemani, ſplendidum opus, Acta SS. Mu. 
orientalium et occidentalium- Rome, 1748 f.—Siberi marty- 


rologium metricum eccl. græcæ, 1727. 4. 


X. HisToRY or HERESIES. 


Tertullian. de przſcrip* hærett . anglics, 1722. 8. 
Philaſtrius, 1721. 8. et in Quirini coll. patrum Briy 
1738 f. 


Epiphaniu. 
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Epiphanius, 1622. 1682 f. 

Auguſtinus, de hæreſib. 1583 f. 1687. 12. 1707 f. 

Auctor Predeſtinati, in biblioth. max. PP. xxvii. 543. et in 
Sirmondi Opp: i- 269+ Venet. 1728, 

Irenzus, 1702. 1710+ v. Le Clerc, B. C. xxv. 237» 
Theodoritus. hzret. fabb. libri 5. 


Leontius Byzant. 1578. 8.—Sophronius, apud Fabric. B. G. 
vii. 483.—Timotheus, inter Meurſii varia divina, 1619, 4- 
in Combeſis auctar. ii. 449.——et in Cotelerii monimm. 
Eccl. Græc. iii. 37 7-——Jo. Damaſcenus. Paris. 1712-—Ho- 
norius auguſtod. et Harmenopulus, 1612. 4—— Guido de Per- 
piniano - 1528. 1655 f. v. Fabric, B. G. vii. 414, | 


Popiſh writers, Lutzenburg. 1 524 4.—Alphonſus de Caf. 
tro, 1534+ 1581 f. gallice par Hermant. 1712. 12. 3, voll. 

Anonymous. 1560. 8. vid. Vogt. de libb. rar. p. 181.—Pra- 
tcolus, 1605. 4. liber ineptus-—Havenſius. 1608. 8. —Fl. Re. 
mond, 1624-—Petreus, 1629, 4. Varillas, hiſt. des revo- 
lutoins en matiere de religion, 1686- 1690- refuted by Larro- 
que, 1687, Bp. Burnet, 1688. Brunſman- 1689, v. Niceron' 
v. 67. 

Bernini, 1705 f-—D'Argentre, ab initio ſeculi xii, uſque ad 
ann. 1735, Paris, 3 fol. Jo. Sianda, lexicon polemicum, 
Rome, 1733.2f. 


Lutheran writers: Caſp. Matthzus- 1582 f. 
1609. 8. Laurentius, 1658. 12.—gBechmannus, 1700. 4. 
—Calvoerius, 1 700. 4.— Hildebrandus, 1710. 4.—Stockman, 
lexicon hæreſium, 1719. 8.— Hutterus, Eckard, 1606. Cramer, 
1623-—Schluſſelburgius, 1699 Jo. Vogtii biblioth · hiſtoriæ 
hæreſiologicæ, Hamb. 1729.8 a judicious Collection of diſſer - 
tations, by ſeveral writers, on particular hereſies. 


Reformed : Springelius. Hickman, Flockenius, Pagit. 
J. Forbes, inſtrudliones hiſtorico · theologicæ. Amſt. 1703. 


Particular 
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Particular periods and herefies: viz- of the two firſt ages: 
Ittigius, 1696. 1709. 4. ſee Le Clerc. B. U. xx 122.— Lan- 
gius, 1724. 4.—Travaſa, ſtoria critica degli ereſiarchi, 1757. 0, 


Hiſtory of the 
Adoptians. Vogtius. i, 348- 448- Chr. Walchius, 1755 8. 
Aerians · Hildebrand. 1656. 


Audians. Vogtius, i. 574. 600. 
Apoltinariſts. Ibid. i. 1. 85. 613- Murat, anecd. grzc- 


p. 347- 

Arabici. Buddeus · Miſc+ facr. i. 538. 

Arians. Langius. 164 3.— Meiſner, 165 3.——Koeni- 
gius. 1654-— Hanneckenius, 1660. Be- 
belius, 1669-—Oltander, 1688. Maim- 


bourg- 16832.—Chr- Lupus, 1724.— Tra- 
vaſa, 1746+ 8.—Diſſert. ſur les ſemi-ari- 
ens, 1722+ 12.—v. Fabric. B. G. viii, 305 · 

Bardeſaniſts. Strunzius. 17 10+ 4. 

Baſilidians. Grabe · in ſpic · ſec. ii- p · 35. = Jo» Macarũ ab- 
raxas. 165 7. 4. 

Berengarians. Vogtius- i. 97.—Vernous, 1711. 8. 
billon- pref. ad acta bened. ſec. vi. 

Bogomili- J. C. Wolfius. 1712. 4.—Vogtius i. 121. 

Caiani- Heumannus- 17 33+ 4. 

Carpocratians. Hebenſtreit. 1712 

Cerinthians - Edzardus- 1723. Natalis Alex. H. E. i. 263. 

Circumcellions. Dietzius. 1690. 

Dona tiſts. Monumenta vetera, in Du Pin's Optatus, 1702. 
and in the appendix to S. Augultin. t. ix. 
1700. —H, Ottim, cum annalib. anabaptif- 
tarum. 1672. 4. 

Ebionites. Moſheim, difſ. H. E. i. 547 · W r Ui. J. 
— Rhenferd. 1722. 4 

Elceſaites- Schwarzius- 

Encratites, Longuerue, in Worth's edit. of Tatian- 
1700, 8. Vogtius. i. 202. | 

Eunomians. J. Baſnage, in Caniſius. i. 172+ 


Eutchians, 
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Eutychians. Vogtius. ii. 56.——Lequien in Jo. Damaſc. 
diſſ. ii. Schroeder. 1746.—Salig. 1723. 4. 
Mareſius. in diſpp- ſelect.—Schrammius. 1713. 
—Schurzfleiſchius, de Gnoſticorum caulacau. 
Godeſchalcians · Uſſerius, 1662, 8. in defence of Godeſchalc, 
the father of the modern prædeſtinarians.— 

Roeberus, 1646 —— Mauguin, collection of 


Gnoſtics. 


the writers in the ixth cent. on prædeſtina- 


tion and grace, Paris, 1650. 4.— Cellot, 
1655 f.——— Mabillon. pref. ad Acta Benedd. 
ſec. iv. Hottinger. 1710. 4. 
Heracleonites. Rhenferdius. Opp. p- 194. 
Macedoniani. Vogtius- i. 166.— Nat. Alex. H. E. v. 277. 
Manichzans- Petr. Siculus, 1604 4. Photius, in Wolfii 
anecdot. t · i. ii. and in Montfaucon. bibl · 
Coiſlin. p. 349. 
J. C. Wolfi, manichzimus ante manichæos. 
1707-8, 
Js. de Beanſobre. hiſt. du Manicheiſme. 173g. 
4 ſee the biblioth. Germanique, tomes xxx 
—xIvi.—Heilman. 170. 4. 
Marcellus of Aucyra. Vogtius. i. 293.— Chr - Fr. Irgens, 1733. 
Marcionites. Nat. Alex. H. E. iv. 361-—— Leſchnertus. 
1716. 
Monarchians. (Deiſts, or anti-trinitarians. ) —— 
1692.— Baierus, 1695. 
Monothelites. Combeſis. in auctario biblioth. PP. tom, ii. et 
| in proleg. ac notis ad Maximi opera, 
1675 f.— Forbes. inſtr. l. 5 v. Fabric. 
B. G. x. 204.—Suicerus, in voce f:anpes» 
Montaniſts. Strauchius, 1680. —Wernſdorf. 1751. 4. 
Neſtorians. Prætorius. 1583. ——Schrocder, 1612.— Fran- 
zius.— 1605.—Calixtus. 1640.— Derodon. 
1645. —Kortholtus, 1662. Garnerius, 
in Mercatoris, Liberati, et Theodoreti ope- 
ra.—Calovius, 1681. —Letſchivs, 1681. 
Doucin. nn 1716. 4.— Jablonſky, de 
illa 
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illa Neſtorianorum plraſi, qua humanam 
Chriſti naturam templum divinitatis vocare 
ſolebant. 1724. 8+ —— Vogtius- i- 3- 456.— 
Weſſelius. 1727. 4. Aſſeman. biblioth · 
orient» tom. i. — vid. plures ap. Fabric. 
B. G. ix. 286. 
Nicolaitans. Moſheim. diff. i, 389.—G. Janus, 1723 
Novatians. Schelvigius, 1700-—Bingham. 1738. 4, latin. 
Ophites, Vogtius- ii. 37 Wiickius- 1706-——Joe- 
cherus, 17 30- 
Origeniſts- Meiſner- 1712—— -Horbius, 1670+ — Doucin, 
1700. 12. vid. Fabric- B. G. v. 237, 
Pelagians\ Chr. Lupus, Opp. xi. 163. Auguſtini Opp. 
t- x-— Jo- Latius, 161 7. 4-—Alvarez, 1629. 
—G. J. Voſhus. 1655, et Opp, t. vii—— 
Fetavius, dogm. theol. iii - 304.—Noriſus, 
Opp. t · i-—Garnerii diſſert. vii- ad Marium 
Merc, et in appendice Auguſtiniana ·— Uſſe· 
rius, brit. eceles. antt- p. 205 · Walch. 
milcc. ſacr · p. 575 
Petrobruſians and Henricians. Meiſnerus. 1682.— Heckerus, 
de teſtibus veritatis ſeculi xii- 1721. 
Photinians Petavius. 1636. 8-——et in opere de doctrina 
temporum· 1703 f.—Sirmond. Opp: t · iv. 
Laroque. 1670. ——lIttigius de heres avi 
a poſt · p- 426, 
Prædeſtina tions. Prædeſtinatus, 1643. 1645;—— Sirmondi hiſt. 
prezdeſtinatiana- 1648. 8. Reheboldus, 
165 1.—Strauchius. 1658.—Green. 1678.— 
Nat- Alex- H. E. v- 211.—Ducheſne, pre- 
deſtinatianiſme - 1724, 4.——Heerfordt, 
1733.—Bernhold. 1737. 
Priſcillianiſts. De Uries. 1745. 4: Girveſius, 1750, 8.— 
Raccolta d'opuſcoli ſcientifici, xxvii- 61. 
Sabellians. Chr. Wormii. hiſt. Sabelliana · 1696. 8. 
Samoſatenians . Baierus. 1680. fFeverlinus. 1741.— Ehrli- 
chius. 1745 .— Walch. miſcc. ſacra- p. 122. 
Setbiaus, Rhenferdius, Opp. philolog. p. 165. | 


Simonian 
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Simonians. Varenius. 1655.—Schotanus, 1662-—Wonna, 
1663. —— Siricius. 1664. Horbius, ap · 
Vogtium. i. 3. 508.— Andreas. 1680 .— He- 
luigius. 1711 Noerholmius. 1700. 
Pertſchius. 1719. Moſheim. diſſertt. ii. 5 5. 

Stercoraniſts. Mabillon. pref. ad ata Benedd, ſec. iv, 
Pfaffius, 1750. 

Theopaſchites · Titius. 1661. 

Tritheites. 3 1733. Harenberg. in otiis ſacr. 
p. 263. 

Valentiniang, Lodbergius. 169 5.— Grabe. ſpicileg. i. 43. 

Buddeus, cum hiſt. philoſophiæ hebr. x 720. 

8. Loſius. 1707. 4.—6 Hooper, Lond · 
1711- 4, who derives this hereſy from the 
Egyptian theology. 


Hiſtory of Modern Herelies. 


Of Athciſm. Reiſerus. 1669' 8.—Jenkinhi Thomafius, 170g. 
8, and in Philips's iv diſſert. 1735. 8-—Rei« 
mannus.1725. vid. Walch · biblioth. i. 740- 


Of Naturaliſm- Tribbechovios. 1700+ 4.— Diecman. 1700. 4. 
Kortholtus de tribus impoſtoribus, Her- 
berto, Hobbeſio, et Spinoza. tot. 4. 


Of Socinianiſm. Hoornbeekius —Cloppenburg. Opp t. 2 
Calovius. Opp. t. 1-—Aſhwell- 1680.— 
Kettnerus, 1694.— Hiſt. de Socinianiſme, 
17 23.—Schomerus, 1725.—Sandius, 1684. 
Mayer. 1700.—-—Life of Lælius and 
Fauſtus Socinus, prefixed to the works of 
the latter.— Buddeus, Miſcc. Sacra. ii. 400. 


Of Indifferentilm. Wernſdorf. 1716. 8.—Fechtlus. 172 l. 8. 


Of Fanaticiſm. Colberg . Covinus.—Catrou, 1733.— Zel- 
tuer· 1724.—Brueys. 1737. 
f Viz, 
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vol. of the Hall edit. of the works of 
Lother.——Ottivs- 1672. 
Hiſt. des anabaptiſtes depuis 1521, Amſt. 
1699- 12 
2. Quakers, Their hiſt. 1660.——Danbaverus 1663. 
——- Hiſtoire du Kouakeriſme. 1692.— 
Croeſius. 1704. Sewel- 1723. 
3. David George. His life, 1559. 1560.—1642.— 1701. 
4. Labadiſts. Vie de Jean de Labadie- 1664.—1668.— 
1670. 

5. Swenckfeldians. Life of Caſpar Schwenckfeld- 
6. Weigelians. Life of Valentine Weigelius. 1721. 
7- Bœhmeniſts. Of Kuhlman, ſee Muſeum Bremenſe, ii, 

651. 

8. Roſzcrucians. Kaste diſp. Vitemb. 1715 
9. French Prophets. Brueys. 1712, 12+—Bruſſon. 1694.—— 
Miſſon- 1708. —— Grapius. 1711. 
10. Hernhuters II. Rimius- 1755+ 8-—ſce Walch. ii. 868, 


Hiſtory of Arminianiſm : ſee Walch- ii. 530, 


Of Lutheran controverſies : Synergiſts. Flacius. Oſandgr. 
Interimiſtic. Huber- Gieſſa- vid. Walch. i- 806: ii. 587, 
Of pietiſm. i, 810+ ij · 704, de theolog dogmatica.. 


Hiſt. of Popiſh controverſies : fee Walch. ii. 933. 


1. Of Janſeniſm, Bibliotheque Janſeniſte. 1744 
2. P. Queſuel. Hiſt. de la conſtit · Unigenitus. 1737. 
3+ Controverſies between the Dominicans and Jeſuites ; 
i. concerning the aids of grace · ii. 984, 

ji. concerning the Chineſe ceremonies. ii. 

992, 

4. Quietiſm, u · 1006+ Appendix to Bp- Burnet's travels, 1688. 
8. Carpzovius · diſpp- acad. 168 7.— 

J. A. Schmidius, 1723. ſurieu- 1700 

Poiret, in Arnoldi biſt. theologiz my 


tics. 
Hiſtory 


| 
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| Hiſtory of Mohamedaniſm. i. $88-—Warverus, 1613. 4.— 
Hackſpan, 1646. 4.—Reland. 1717. 12,—t diſſertt, part. iii. 
Millius, 1718. 1724.— Demetrius Cantemir, ſyſtema re'igionis 
Muhamedanæ, Petropoli. 1727 f.— The commentt-on Revel. 

g Life of Mohammed : by Abul-feda. 1723, fol, H. Pri. 
deaus. 1697. 8.—— Boulainvilliers. 1730. 12.—agnier. 
17 32- 8.——Ebrhardus, 1731, 8.-——The Koran, 17 34. 4+ 


Xl. Or Councits. Fabric. B. G. tom. xi. 


Collections. by Merlinus, 1524. 1535 f-——Crabbius. 
1551. 3 f,——Surivs. 1569. 4 f. —Aulpiciis Sixti V. 1585. 
5 f.——Binius, 1638. 9 f——ColleQtio regia, 37 f. 
Labbe & Coſfart. 1671+ 17 f ——Baluzius, 1683 ff ——Har- 
Guin. 1718. 12 f. Coletus, Venet, 1728. 25 f.— o. 
Dom. Manſi conciliorum collectio nova, 6 vol- Lucca. 1748. 
this is a ſupplement to Coleti . Jo Dominicus Manſus 
began to publiſh a new edition of the councils, Florence, 1759, 
which is to include the former collections with additions ang 
diſſertations : 9 volumes were publiſhed in 1764. 


National Councils. 


France · Sirmond 1629. 3 f.— Quick. 1692, 2 = 
ſee Le Long's French hiſt · libr. p. 89. 
Spain. Giron- 1593 — Aguirre - 1693. 4 f.— Tel - 


lezii concilium illiberitanum, 1665 f. in 
Aguirre. i. 241. 

Great Britain, Spelman- 1664. 2 f.— Wilkins: 1737, 4 f. 
v. Kempii biblioth · Angl · theolog. c · xxi. 


p. 540 

Germany» Schannat- 1760. 2 f,—Pfafhus, apud Fabric. 
B. G. xi. 129+ | 

Hungary. Car, Peterfy. Vienna, 1742. 2 f. fin luthera · 


nos et reformatos acerbius invehitur.* 


Antient writers on the Councils: Germanus, Nicephorus, 
Photius, Nilus, Pſellus, Anonymys, apud Fabric · tom xi. 


Modern 2 
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Modern :—Geſtzer. 1607, —Prateolus, 1610,——L. de 
S. Martino, 1617. Labbe, 1661.—Lavenius, 1661.— 
Cabaſſutius, 1690._——Battaglini, 1704. Hermant, 1730, 
— Hildebrand, 1715.— Dictionaire des Conciles, 1758. 8- 


Of General Councils: Selneccerus, 1 571.——Camerariu, 
1614-—Panſa, 1690.—Forſter, 1613.——Anonymes, 1676, 
—1692.—1699.—Baldaſſar, 1713-—Mamachius. Rom, 
2748 8, epiſtolæ ad Manſium, 


Particular Councils. 
1+ Of Antioch, Schelſtrate, 1681. 4. 1 
2. Baſle, Eneas Sylvius, 1577. J. L'enfant, 1731. 


3+ Conſtance · Vonder Hardt. 1700+ 6 f. et tom · mu. 
1742. Y- Fabric · xi. 664.——L “enfant, 
1727. 
Du Chaſtanet, 1718. 4. 
| 4. Fourth C. of Conſtantinople. Raderus, 1654, 4. 
| 5. Dort. Acta ſynodi, 1620. poſt- acta, 1568. 
| Jo. Hales, 1688. 4. in latin, by Moſhe, 
1724. 8. | 
6- C. Duziancenſe. Lud. Cellotii, 1658. 4. v. Fabric, xi» 541 
7. Ephelinum iv, Hermannus pacificus, 158 1.—Ludov. Lv 
cius, 1683.— Leo Allatius, 1661.— 
Chr. Lupus, 1682. 
8. Florence. Sylv. Syropulus, 1660.— Leo Allatiu, 
1674. ä 
0 9. Francfort. Dorſcheus, 1649. 
10, Firſt C. of Jeruſalem- Sehelvigius, 1666 
l. 
11. Fourteenth C. of Jeruſalem, againſt the Calviniſts : 4 
1672+ Gr. & Lat. 1678- 8-—Ittigii di 
ſertt. p. 412, 
12. Elvira, Mendoza, 1594-—Tellezius, 1665- 
13. CC. of Mentz. Jo- Andr. Schmidius , 17123. et in Sagitts- 
rii introd, in H. E. ii. 1118. 
14. Nice. Gelaſius, 1599, 8.— Anonymus, in Com- 
beſis, auctario ii, 5 47 · 


Leonhardus, 


Ca merarius, 
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Camerarius, 1561 f——Piſanus, 1591, 8,—Cac- 
cini, 1637- 4-—Mentzerus, 1652. Dorſche- 
us, 1681-——Danhaverus, in diſpp- theolog. p- 
1438. Baierus. 1695 · Fechtius, 1710.— 
Ittigius, 171 2-—Benzelius, 1736. 
15. Piſa, Acta Conc. Piſani, 1612.—L'enfant, 1724. 
16. Trent. Fra, P. S. Polano, 1619 f. 1629. 4— lating, 
1694. 1699. 4 —gallice, Deodati, 1665 f. 
Amelot, 1703. 4. P: ie Conrayer, 1736 f. et 4. 
defenſe de la nouv. traduction, 1742+ 12+ et 
biblioth · raiſonnee, t. xix+ xxviii—he died in 
1776- #t- 95-—Pallavicini, 1719+ 4-—italice, 
1716 f. latin&- 1717 f. vid: Fabric. xi- 504+ 


Pallavicini, abridged, 1660. 4. 1666 f.—cenſured by Julius 
Clemens, 1664, 4.— by Anonyme, 1687 12- by Hottinger, 
1692. 4 by Czs. Aquilinius, 1662, 8- | 

F. Paolo, cenſured by Scipio Henricus, 165 1. 1654 8.—by 
Ph, Quorlius, 1666- 4—Compendious hiſt. of the C. of Trent, 
by Jurieu, 1683, 12—Stozzius, 1696. 4-— Du Pin 1721. 8, 
and tom. xv. biblioth- des auteurs eccles Salig- 1745 præcla- 
rum opus permanice conſcriptum, eo conſilio ut hiſtoriam ſuam 
Auguſtanæ confeſſionis ſuppleret, ac Seckendorfii hiſt, Iuthera- 
niſmi continuaret. 

Lettres de Francois de Vargas, 1699. 8: —Latine, 1704. 4. 
Anglice, 1697+ 8. v. Schelhorn* amoenitt. H. E. ii. 441+ 458. 

Lettres du nonce Viſconti, 1719. 12. 

Maximes politiques du Paul III. 1716. 12. 

E. S. Cypriani tabularium eccles. romanæ ſec, xvi- 1743. 

Generale conc. Tridentinum, 1 552. 4 

Giliot inſtructions et lettres des rois, &c. 1654+ 4+ 

De aliis ſeriptis innumeris, Vogtius, catolago, libb- rarior, 
p. 689. 

Jae. Aug. Thuani hiſt. concilii tridentini locum habet in 
magno hiſtoriarum opere, Genev. 1620, 1626. et ex MS. ple. 
nius in Heidepgeri tumulo Conc · tridentini- vid · Niceron- ix+ 
336: edit. Veron, 348. 


C. of 
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C. of Sirmium. Dorſcheus, 1650. —Manſus, 1746 g, 
—[ttigius, de hæreſiarchis, p. 437.— 
Petavius · Sirmond. De Marca. 

IId. C. of Orange, Dorſcheus, 165 2+ 

Gangra. Schelvigius, 1690. 4'——Guadlingiuz, 


| 1695 8. 
C. of Francfort, A, 742.—Struvius, 1708. 


IV. Gen. Councils, Jo. Chr. Neu. 1 709. 

Quiniſext C. Hebenſtreit, 1710: 

Lateran Councils. Hanius. 1726 Buddeus, Miſc. Sacr, 
II. 376. 

IId. C. of Conſtantinople. Verpoortenius, 1744 

C. of Laodicea · Gundlingius, 1684. 8 


Epitomes and Commentaries. 


Carranza, 1546, 8. 168 . 4. 1701, 8.—Contarenus, 1533. 
8.— Joverius, 1655 f.—Padilla, 1587. 4.—Angelocrator, 1620, 
4.—Starovolſcius, 1653 f—A Coriolano, 1645 f. —— Bailiv, 
1701 f-—Brancatus, 1584 f,—Poiſſon, 1706. 2 f.—Paravid. 
nus, 1708: 3 f.—Bouchardus, 1718. 12 

Zonaras, Ariſtenus, Balſamo, in Beveregii pande:tis. Al- 
baſpinzus, 1672- 4.— Chr - Lupus. Opp. t- i. Venet, 1724 f. 
Thomaſin, 1728 f.—Ruclii et Hartmanni cnocilia illuſtrata, 
1675. 4. iv tomis, —Schelſtrate, 1678. 4-——Van Eſpan, 
1710 4.—Catalanus, concc- oecum. illuſtrata, Romæ, 1736, 
4 f. Pfafhus, introd. in hiſt. theologiz litt. iii, 193 · Fabric 
B. G. xi. 68. 

Salmon. etude des conciles, 1725+ 8 

Catalogi- Tellerian, p. 146.—Bunavian, iii. 231. 


Canons of Councils- 


Voelli et Juſtelli bibliotheca juris canonici- 1661. f. 
Beveregii ſynodicon, 1672+ 2 f. v+ Fabric. B. G. xi, $1* 54, 
— Ejuſd- codex canonum vindicatus, 1678. 1697 4 


Greck 
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Greek Collections: by Juſtel. 1663. 4.—Tilius, I 5 40.— 
Codex canonum eccles. africanz, 1615, 8-—Photii nomoca- 
non, 1615. 4.—Apoſtolorum decreta, 1614. 4 


Latin Collections: by Pithoeus, 1687 f-—Dionyſius exiguus, 
1628. 8.—Ferrandus, et Creſconius, 1588. 8.—Burchardi de- 
cretorum libri xx. 1549+ 8-—TIvonis decretum, et pannormia, 


1645.— De Gratiani decreto, aliiſque ſcripteribus juris cano- 
nici. v. Fabric. B+» G. xi. i 


Theological Conferences. 


1868. Altenburgh, Colloquium altenb · de artic- juſtifi- 
cationis, 1570. 4 
1661, Caſſell- Brevis relatio, 1661+ 4. et apud Jz* 


ger · H. E-. ii. 160- 
1690. Emmending. Jo- Fechtius, 1694. 8+ 


1588. Hertzburg · 1595. 4. 
1576. Jeveren- 479 . | 
1564- Maulbrun. Urſini Opp. theology: ii. 82. 
1586- Mompelgartenſe. 1614. 4- 
1615. Neuburg. 1615.4 
Quedlinburg, 1597. 
1546. Ratiſbon. I. 1546. 4+ 
1601. Ratiſbon, II. In Egid. Hunnii Opp. ii - 304. 
1645. Thorn. 1646: 4, Pontificii, 1647: 4. Reformati. 
1560+ Vinarienſe, Cura S. Muſzi, 1563. 4 


1540. Wormatienſe. Roederus, Noribergæ. 1744.4 


Jo. Andreas Schmidius, Sagitt. introd. ii. 1 495. 

Buddeus, de colloquiis caritativis ſec. xvi. in Miſc, Saer. 
ü. 403. 

Heineccius, de colloquiis religioſis- 1719. 4. 
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XII. MaiscELLAN1Es of E. H. 


Jo. La Placette · obſervationes hiſt- eccles. 1695. 8 

J. L. Moſhemii diſſertationes ad H. E. Altona, 1767. 2 v. g. 

J. G. Schelhornii amoenitates, H. E. 1737, de Conc: tri. 
dentino- 

C. G. Pitſchmanni dubia vexata H. E. Iv fecc. 1921. 8. 

J. Jortin. remarks on E. H. Lond: 1751 

P. de Marca, opuſcula. Paris. 1681+ 8. 1669. 8. et cum 
de concordia ſacerdotũ et imperii', 1708 f. 


Of Image · worſtip. Melch- Goldaſtus · impp. decreta, 1608, 
$- vid. Sagittarii introd. p. 1026. 

Jo- Daillè, 1641. latine, 1652. 8.—L. Maimbourg. hiſt. 
des iconoclaſtes, 1683, 12-—Nat- Alexander, H. E. v. 757. 

J. Le Ferre, 1683. 12:—Fr- Spanheim- Opp: ii- 707: 

J. Owen · hiſt- of image-worſhip, 1709- 12-—Rival, diff, bil. 


Of the Flagellants, Chr. Schoetgenius. 1711: 8. 

J. Boileau- lat - 1700. 12. gallice, 1701. 12-—Thiers, crit 
1703. 12.— 6. C. Claudũ hiſt · fratrum ſportulantium, 
1724: 8- 

Z. 8. Cypriani de Eccleſia ſubterranes, 1699 · 4+ deccryptis 

Chr- Kortholtus, de Eccleſiis ſuburbicariis- 1731 4. 

P. Zornii hiſt. bibliorum manualium, 1738. 4- de veneratione 
et uſu ſacrĩ codicis. 


p. M. Pauciaudi de ſacris chriſtianorum balneis liber ſingu· 
laris, Venet · 1750+ 4+ 


LETTER 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PAST AND PRESENT 
TIMES.—CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF Mo- 
DERN INFIDELITY. — OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE FERTILITY AND EXTENT OF 
THE JEWISH TERRITORY. — ON THE 


PAGAN PRINCIPLES OF TOLERATION 
AND THEISM. 


My dear Friend, 
& foregoing review of the general hiſ- 


tory of mankind has led me into ſome 
reflections on thoſe characteriſtics, which are 
either univerſal in our ſpecies, or diſcrimi- 
nate particular ages and nations. An en- 
quiry of this kind would be worthy of the 
inveſtigation of the Divine and the Philoſo- 
ſopher : but I mean to give ſuch a mere out- 
line as preſents itſelf to my mind, ſuch as 
may be filled up or effaced by abler hands. 
The general character moſt obſervable in 
the hiſtory of man, is that mixture of moral 
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good and evil, which diſcriminates him both 
from the more pure intelligences, and from 
the moſt depraved and irreclaimable. I his 
middle nature is the ground-work of that 
ſyſtem of religion, which Gop hath revealed 
for the inſtruction and government of man- 
kind; which is adapted to explore our true 
characters, and to reſcue, elevate, and ad- 
vance them. Man, as a candidate and pro- 
bationer for a higher exiſtence, intereſts the 
intellectual univerſe in his conduct. He is 
placed on the confines of two mighty king- 
doms of light and darkneſs, by a permiſſive 
providence contending, though with unequal 
arms, to make a conqueſt of humanity, to 
achieve its happineſs or deſtruction. In this 
critical ſituation, he is himſelf the arbiter of 
his own deſtiny, free to chooſe, to which of 
the contending powers he will ultimately 
devote his allegiance. Whatever pejorates, 
corrupts, or debaſes his nature, throws him 


into the camp of the enemy: whatever ele- 
vates refines and perfects the Soul and Body, 
brings him back to his natural duty and ſub- 


jection. 


The firſt period of the human hiſtory, ex- 
tending from the Creation to the Redemption, 
may be conlidercd in three diſtinct intervals. 


1. The 
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1. The ante-diluvian world was charac- 
terized by a moral apoſtacy, properly hu- 
man, and reſulting from the corruption of 
our compounded nature. Pure ſpirits can- 
not fin but by acts of intelligence, ſuch as 
ſpring from envy or ambition. Spirits con- 
netted with matter are liable to become im- 
bruted, and to fin not only by acts of the 
mind, but chiefly by animal paſhon and ex- 
ceſs. This, I ſuppoſe, to be the true ra- 
tionale of all the methods of divine wiſdom 
to reclaim mankind : whoſe original apoſta- 
cy and ſubſequent corruptions aroſe from 
the voluntary reverſal of the conſtituent parts 
of human nature ; by permitting the animal 
paſſions to dethrone reaſon. This revolt 
from God and Conſcience was aggravated, 
both in its depravity and effects, by the good- 
neſs of the Creator, who had conferred in a 
very eminent degree the bleſſings of plenty 
and longevity on the firſt race of men. The 
abuſe of theſe natural bleſſings was their 
ſpecific enormity : and as they would not be 
reclaimed by the few examples of virtue, 
purpoſely preſerved among them in order to 
maintain a tradition of primitive truths ; 
that race, perhaps as numerous as any that 
have ſince exiſted, was deſtroyed by a de- 


luge; the indelible traces of which are every 
M where 
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where apparent, both in the face of nature, 
and in the records of all nations. 

2. The poſt-diluvian world, we know 
not how ſoon, fell into polytheiſm, elemen- 
tary, hero-worſhip, and ſymbolical. The 
pure light of the original theiſm itſelf, de- 
rived from revelation, was preſerved by a 
divine intercourſe with the race of Shem, 
which peopled Aſia. This divine light, 
though never extinct, was univerſally ob- 
feured by the prevailing ſyncretiſm of tru2 
and falſe religion; when it was diſcloſed, 
with new luſtre, to the patriarch Abraham, 
himſelf a virtuous polytheiſt, of a candid 
mind, open to conviction, and zealous in the 
reception and ſupport of truth. The doc- 
trine of the divine unity, and the eſſentials 
of the plan of redemption, were revealed to 
this eminent perſon, continued in his fa- 
mily, and eſtabliſhed by the legiſlation of 
Moſes. During the beſt times of the theo- 
cracy, theſe doctrines were maintained by 
that revelation only, againſt the bent and 
genius of the people who were enlightened 
by it; and who continually corrupted the 
purity of their religious ſyſtem, by blending 
it with foreign rites and falſe objects of wor- 
ſhip. A propenſity ſo general and ſo inve- 
terate, as to demonſtrate that no other me- 


thod, but that of Se ey revelation, could 
have 
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have maintained the firſt principle of religi- 
on, amidſt the idolatrous intercommunity, 
which was cheriſhed as a ſocial principle 
among all the ancient nations, The theo- 
cracy was fo conſtituted, as to oppoſe this 
principle by a miraculous adminiſtration, and 
by a ritual at once contradictory to idolatrous 
ſuperſtitions and emblematical of the ſyſtem 
of redemption. 

3. From the firſt olympiad to the birth of 
Cur1sT, mankind were characterized by the 
moral depravity and polytheiſm of both the 
former periods. Both theſe corruptions were 
carried to ſuch extremes, that even a ſlight 
acquaintance with the true ſtate of antiqui- 
ty proves, that mankind did not avail them- 
ſelves of their reaſon and wiſdom, though 
highly cultivated, to recover the evaneſcent 
traces of natural religion, and to emancipate 
themſelves from this double ſervitude of vice 
and idolatry. In this period, war and con- 
queſt were reduced to a ſyſtem, and were 
the means of founding the four great em- 
plies; which were inſtrumental in preſerv- 
ing and extending revealed religion. This 
interval of pccc years is diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſucceſſive eras of prophecy and philoſophy : 
an illuſtrious evidence of a divine attention 
zo the moral concerns of humanity. Pro- 
phecy was the counſel of the deity to au- 
| then- 
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thenticate his will. On the reſettlement c 
the Jewiſh nation, it was diſcontinued, per. 
haps on purpoſe to make its completion the 
more illuſtrious, and its evidence unexcep- 
tionable. After the eſtabliſhment of the 
Perſian monarchy, the ſacred writers ceaſe 
to regiſter paſt tranſactions, and to predid 
future events. Then firſt, the Greek hiſto. 
rians, unconſcious of their ſubſervience to 
revealed religion, took up the office of re- 
cording events aſcertained by annals and 
public regiſters. Then firſt, the Greek phi- 
loſophy was applied to the cultivation df 
reaſon and virtue by the Socratic ſchool, 
About the ſame time flouriſhed Confucius in 
China, Zoroaſter in Perſia; and even the 
barbarous nations in the north of Europe, 
exerted their reaſoning powers on the mot 
exalted ſpeculations, The cultivation of 
philoſophy, for four hundred years preced- 
ing the Chriſtian zra, was ſubſervient to ſo 
many excellent purpoſes, that it may juſtly 
be conſidered as a providential expedient, to 
preſerve the influence of moral virtue; to 
demonſtrate the inefficacy of reaſon, in dif 
covering the primary truths of natural religion; 
and to give the utmoſt ſplendour to the goſpel: 
revelation, by ſupplying all that anxious reaſon 
could not find, by reſtoring virtue and con- 
ſcience to their juſt ſupremacy, by expiating 


ſin, and by the gift of immortality. " 
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« after that, in the wiſdom of God, the 
world by wiſdom knew not God, it pleaſed 
God by the fooliſhneſs of preaching to ſave 
them that believe.” Thus, Chriſt Jeſus, 
of God is made unto us wiſdom and righte- 
ouſneſs and ſanctification and redemption.” 

The chriſtian æra is characterized in ge- 
neral by its two great diſcoveries of expi- 
ation and immortality, Of each I ſhall ex- 
preſs my ideas in the ſequel of theſe letters. 
At preſent, my Friend, let us run over the 
ſeveral periods of the chriſtian hiſtory. 

1. The hiſtory of the church before its 
civil eſtabliſhment - preſents us with a ſcene 
of hoſtility between the powers of good and 
evil, more active and more ardent than had 
been heretofore diſcloſed on the theatre of the 
world. On the one part, we diſcern an agen- 
cy worſe than human, in the oppoſition both 
of men anddemons to the author of our faith : 
combating his miniſtry, and accompliſhing 
his death by calumny and envy ; and employ- 
ing every method to ſuppreſs his few and 
defenceleſs followers. To the firſt planting 
of the goſpel ſucceeded thoſe portentous he- 
relies, which we read of with aſtoniſhment, 
whoſe baleful ſhade, exhaled from the ori- 
ental philoſophy, obſcured the riſing glories of 
the new religion: and gave a ſpecious colour, 
tothoſe atrocious calumnies and fierce perſecu- 
tions 
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tions, in which idolatry and deſpotiſm united 
their utmoſt efforts. Contraſted with theſe 
dark ſhades, is the triumph of our religion, 
ſo conſpicuous in the reſurrection and divine 
honours of CHRIST; in the conqueſt and diſ- 
perſion of the Jewiſh nation; in the purity 
and extenſion of the church, prevailing over 
obſtacles humanly invincible, by means of 
the miracles, preaching, and writings of 
the apoſtles and evangeliſts, by the union of 
the chriſtian name, by the faith of its con- 
verts, by their ſanctity of manners, by their 
zeal of martyrdom. founded on the certainty 
of their principles and the aſſurance of im- 
mortality. 

2. For an equal period after its eſtabliſh- 
ment, the church was characterized by that 
mixture of good and evil, which were the 
natural and moral effects of its tranquillity 
and temporal power under the chriſtian em- 
perors. In theſe times of peace and ſecurity, 
the church was enlarged both within and 
without the empire; its paſtors employed 
their great learning and rhetorical ſtyle in 
combating the errors of falſe religion, and in 
illuſtrating the writings of the New Teſta- 
ment. Their unremitting conteſt with the 
hydra of hereſy, had the good effect of 


perpetuating the original interpretation 2 
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the primary doctrines of chriſtianity ; with 


the ill conſequence of introducing into the 
church the great ſources of its corruption; 
a ſpirit of dialectic, productive of endleſs diſ- 
pute and controverſy ; and a ſpirit of domi- 
nion, expreſſed in mutual anathemas and in- 
teſtine perſecutions: while the gloomy tem- 
perament of the African chriſtians produced 
the abſurdities of the monaſtic life, and every 
ſpecies of ſuperſtition and impoſture. 

3. The reſult of theſe corruptions was the 
dark millennium of Popery and Mohammeda- 
niſm; a long and dreary interval ; during 
which, an enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of conqueſt dif- 
fuſed the Arabian impoſture, over a dominion 
great and durable, as that of imperial Rome. 
Ignorance and ſuperſtition erected the tem- 
poral grandeur of the papacy, on the foun- 
dation of the northern paganiſm, ſupported 
for many ages by the cruelties, tyranny and 
artifice of its prieſthood. Yet, in this fad 
depreſſion of ſociety, even in its darkeſt ſtate, 
ſome rays of the celeſtial light kindled a- 
midſt the gloom, that enveloped Europe and 
Aſia. The Saracenic fierceneſs was tempered 
by the cultivation of ſcience: and the de- 
luſion of Popery was confronted in all its 
periods by a few enlightened and virtuous 
men, the witneſſes of truth, her advocates 
and her victims. 


Of 
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Of the three centuries, which have near. 
ly elapſed fince the revival of learning and 
the reformation of religion, I think we may 
diſcern three diſtin& characters, correſpond- 
ing in ſome degree to the ſeveral powers of the 
human mind, invention, judgment, memo- 
ry: which, though all are blended and in 
ſome degree inſeparable in the operations of 
intellect, and in the ſtate of ſociety reſult- 
ing from thoſe operations, yet may juſtly be 
applied to characterize each of the preceding 
ages, from that quality which predominates 
in each. Your ſagacity will anticipate the 
uſes of this ſpeculation, reſpecting the man- 
ners and principles of our own times. 

In the Sixteenth century, the minds of 
men were agitated with a religious ferment, 
in part occaſioned by the revival of learning, 
but chiefly by the diſcuſſions relative to church- 
government and reformation in the preced- 
ing age ; which led the way to the great re- 
volution begun by Luther. The age of the 
reformation may be conſidered as the age of 
invention. A ſpirit of enterprize and of he- 
roiſm characterized the princes of that age. 
Leo X. and the popes his ſucceſſors, Soly- 
man the magnificent, the emperor Charles V. 
Francis I. Henry VIII. and queen Eliza- 
beth, were the moſt eminent ſovereigns that 


had ever been contemporaries on the thrones 
of 
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of Europe. Every circumſtance at this pe- 
riod concurred to excite the ſpirit of inven- 
tion, in religion, literature, and the arts; 
in navigation and commerce ; in war and 
policy. The three capital diſcoveries, of 
printing, the compaſs, and artillery, were 
now applied with emulation to enlarge the 
efforts of the mind ; which long fettered in 
the dark, exulted in the firſt recovery of its 
force and freedom, and was even dazzled by 
the ſudden light poured in upon it. Theo- 
ries in religion, long loſt or ſuppreſſed, were 
brought to light by the learning, genius and 
induſtry of the reformers. The ſcriptures 
now firſt publiſhed and tranſlated, opened a 
new world of ſcience: and chriſtendom was 
aſtoniſhed to find the religion of the New 
Teſtament, ſo directly oppoſite to that of the 
papacy, The ſpirit of invention exerted 
its powers in the fine arts, of poetry, paint- 
ing, ſculpture, architecture, revived on the 
ancient models, by a juſt and bold imitation 
of nature, rather in her great and ſublime, 
than in her beautiful and delicate exertions- 
Imagination ſeizes the ſublime and the 
auguſt by its native efforts aided by novelty 
and admiration ; while the correct and ele- 
gant reſult from the flow proceſs of imitati- 
on, art, and experiment. In Italy, while 
painting animated the canvas With unrivalled 
ex- 
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expreſſion, and lent its aid to tottering ſuper- 
ſtition ; poetry revived from its long ſlumber 
of twelve ages. It found or formed a lan- 
guage ſuited to its fine conceptions, and gave 
models of excellence to the reſt of Europe. 
The dark fide of this century ſhocks us with 
2 portentous atheiſm, ariſing from the detec- 
tion of popiſh ſuperſtition, from the firſt ef- 
forts of philoſophy, and from the literary pro- 
fligacy of thoſe humaniſts, who imbibed and 
Propagated all the corruptions of paganiſm, 
through an exceſſive fondneſs for the Greek 
and Roman claſſics. Popery exerted all its 
efforts to maintain its authority by its par- 
tial deciſions and relentleſs perſecutions. In 
the reformation itſelf, free enquiry, abſurdly 
connected with a ſpirit of dominion, pro- 
duced innumerable ſchiſms; while a ſpirit 
of fanatic ſedition clouded the firſt dawn of 
liberty, and portended the enthuſiaſm and 
long civil wars, that agitated the next age. 
The Seventeenth century was the age of 
erudition and criticiſm, of eclectic and expe- 
rimental philoſophy, of a rational and ſcrip- 
tural. theology. The prevailing character 
was the cultivation of judgment and the pow- 
ers of reaſon ; but with exceſſes or defects in 
each department of ſcience. Literature and 
criticiſm, eſpecially the verbal part of each, 
were carried to exceſs ; and ancient elegance 
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critics and commentators: an evil, ſtill ad- 
verſe to thoſe ſtudies, which, by giving us 
the true picture of human nature, beſt pro- 
mote the intereſts of revealed religion. The 
preceding age, on the diſſolution of the reli- 


gious foundations, had diſcloſed the rich trea- 


ſures of literature, the copying of which was 
one of the beſt employments of the monaſtic 


theſe manuſcripts revived the ſtudies of huma- 
nity ; and the art of criticiſm was employed 
with diligence and ſucceſs in reſtoring and 
explaining the text of ancient authors. Dif- 
ferent nations had their ſpecific merit in this 
revival of true ſcience. The Italians excelled 
in criticiſm on the writings of their renowned 
anceſtors ; the Dutch and Germans, in anti- 
quities and literary hiſtory ; the French, in 
eccleſiaſtical learning; the Engliſh, in philo- 
ſophy and theology. In philoſophy, all the 
ancient ſects were revived and cultivated: ſtoi- 
ciſm, by Lipſius and Gataker; the epicurean 
ſyſtem, by Gaſſendus; platoniſm, both in its 
original form, and in that which the ſchool 
of Plotinus had fraudulently ſet up in oppo- 
ſition to chriſtianity, was cultivated perhaps 
to exceſs in England; and produced a refined 
and philoſophic enthuſiaſm. Yet in the laſt 
age, pailoſophy knew its province, and held 
itſelf 
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orders in the middle ages. The diſcovery of 
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itſelf in due ſubjection to religion. The eclec- 
tic, which alone has truth for its object, 
was ſo ſucceſsfully introduced by Lord Bacon, 
as-to have happily become the reigning phi- 
loſophy. 
Theology in the ſeventeenth century, which 
will ever be deemed an age of true and pro- 
found erudition, attained to ſo high a degree 
of perfection; that perhaps all the dogmatic 
or polemical diſcuſſions of late, might ſafely 
be decided by an appeal to the judgment of 
the great divines, eſpecially of the Engliſh 
church, in the laſt century. They had a pe- 
culiar felicity at once of convincing reaſon, 
and perſuading the will: and the great names 
of Cudworth, Cumberland, Tillotſon, Scott, 
Stillingfleet, and many others, have had the 
glory of rooting up atheiſm, antinomianiſm, 
popery, enthuſiaſm, and every ſpecies of falſe 
religion: and of eſtabliſhing on immoveable 
foundations the evidence and obligations of 
natural and revealed theology. I have inſiſt- 
ed with peculiar approbation on the literary 
character of the laſt age; becauſe I am firm- 
ly perſuaded, that the beſt remedy for the 
errors of the preſent century, is to revert to 
the principles of the laſt. Science of all kinds 
was then reduced to a rational and moral cer- 
tainty, founded on experiment, evidence, and 
Juſt criticiſm. To their ſucceſſors of the preſent 

age 
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age thoſe heroes of the human mind have lefe 
the province of collecting, arranging and com- 
pleting their theories. With reſpect to our 
own nation, were we to fix on a particular 
æra, when all political and theological prin- 
ciples were aſcertained with ſufficient precĩ- 
ſion; and when all eſſential errors were ex- 
cluded from the theories of learning, religion 
and government ; ſhould we err, in taking 
for our model the ſettlement that followed the 
revolution? ſhall we not attain to perfection 
in ſcience, policy and religion, in proportion 
as we revert to the maxims of that epoch ? 
which, diſtinguiſhed by a true philoſo- 
phy, and a ſtate of ſociety refined without 
luxury, eſtabliſhed a free government without 
faction, uncorrupted, unincumbered ; a pro- 
teſtant church, with a full toleration, free 
from the inſults of popery, hereſy and deiſm. 
This pure and happy ſettlement did not long 
continue in this ideal perfection: and in ma- 
ny reſpects, my good Friend, it is to be feared 
that we have been degenerating ever ſince. 
But before we come to the ſevere yet friendly 
talk of benevolent and deliberate cenſure, 
founded on truth, reaſon, candour, and on 
that charity which our religion inſpires : let 
us do juſtice to the times in which we live, 
with full allowance of praiſe to its im- 
provements of every kind, As our chief bu- 
ſineſs 
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ſineſs is with the principles that influence the 
general character of the age; let us begin with 
the ſtate of learning in the xv1inth century, 
It ſhould ſeem, that as the laſt was the age of 
reaſon and of judgment, this is the age of 
ſcience, of method, and of memory. Like 
rich heirs, we are contented with colleQing 
and accumulating the fruits of our father's 
induſtry, without being ſolicitous to aug- 
ment or improve them. That invention is 
not our characteriſtic, might be ſhewn, were 
it not ſomewhat invidious, from an induction 
of particulars. Poetic invention expired with 
Milton and with Dryden, and was ſucceeded 
by harmony and correctneſs. This is eaſily 
accounted for. When philoſophy and ſci- 
ence are in a ſtate of maturity, poetry de- 
clines. The former furniſh the materials of 
erudition and exerciſe the judgment. The 
latter, the ſpontaneous produce of a rich 
imagination, withers with too much culture ; 
and always degenerates, from that period, 
when its genuine enthufiaſm is reſtrained by 
art and criticiſm. Hence, the earlieſt poets 
of all nations, Moſes and David, Homer, 
Pindar, Lucretius ; and of the moderns, Ari- 
oſto, Taſſo, and our own Spencer, Shake- 
ſpear, Milton, have the brighteſt and moſt 
vigorous imaginations, Milton himſelf lived 
too late, and his learning checked his enthu- 
ſiaſm. 
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fiaſm. Yet the „yt productions of correct 
compoſition are always graffed on the ſtock 
of original genius; as in Virgil, Horace, 
Boileau, Pope: their ſucceſſors ſeparate what 
they combine. 

Among the cauſes of the decline of poetic 
genius, we might aſſign that anxious dili- 
gence, with which our beſt poets ſhun that 
rich ſource of ſublime and delightful imagery, 
which flows ſrom the ſacred fountain of Re- 
ligion. Had the author of the Meſſiah trans- 
terred thoſe bright ideas, which he had bor- 
rowed from the ſcriptures, to his Eſſay on 
Man ; the latter (like its noble concluding 
book, added at the inſtance of the illuſtrious 
commentator) would have been as inſtructive 
in its principles, as it is finiſhed in numbers 
and compoſition. Had the pathetic author of 
the elegy in a churchyard ſeized on the ſhining 
topic of immortality, which religion preſented 


to him, he would have rivalled the ſublime 
of Young and of Milton. Your friend, per- 


haps too adventurous i in this field of criticiſm, 
expreſſes his thoughts, ſuch as they are, with 
the pureſt intentions; and, without detracting 
from the merit of great names, 


—— ——— Ocicntia tempora notis 
Inſtruit exemplis — 


By known examples forms the riſing age. 


In 
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In Philology, the preſent age has given 
accuracy and ſplendour to the immortal pro. 
ductions of antiquity : yet, is it an ill-ground. 
ed apprehenſion, that ancient literature is ra. 
ther the ornament of our libraries, than the 
accompliſhment of our minds? and that it 
has been ſupplanted, by the modiſh produc- 
tions, which are daily read and forgotten ? 
The eclectic Philoſophy, both natural and 
moral, hath happily taken place of the ſeQz- 
rian, and is cultivated with aſſiduity. Yet, 
the philoſophy of Bacon, Locke, and New- 
ton, has not perhaps received any great ac- 
ceſſions, beyond what may be deduced from 
the writings of thoſe moſt eminent of men, 
If in aught we are originals, it ſeems to be 
in the mechanic arts, and in ſome phyſical 
difcoveries, 

In dogmatic Theology and inEthics, it may 
be doubted whether we have made conſidera 
ble advances, Our chief glory is in the elabo- 
rate defence and confirmation of the goſpel 
againſt the inroads of deiſm. In the inter- 
pretation of ſcripture, philology and criti- 
ciſm have almoſt excluded the doctrinal and 
devout inveſtigation of the ſublime and ſpin- 
tual ſenſe of the inſpired writers. If I am 
not much miſtaken, the oriental and Jewiſh 
literature (eſpecially of Philo, Joſephus, and 
the early fathers) is more applicable a 

yle 
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the ſtyle and ſentiment of the old and new 
teſtament, than thoſe paralleliſms which have 
been ſo induſtriouſly collected from Greek and 
Roman authors. 

Thus, with a freedom which perhaps 1s 
ſomewhat cenſurable, I have ſtated our im- 
provements and defects in ſcience. We or our 
ſucceſſors may happily avail ourſelves of paſt 
inventions; ſo as to combine the diſtinct me- 
rits of the xvi and xv11 centuries with thoſe 
which give luſtre to our own. Here I could 
eaſily indulge an utopian ſpeculation, of the 
higheſt improvement of ſociety reſulting from 
ſuch an union. But as in reviewing the 
former periods, we have, however imper- 
fectly, contraſted the merits and demerits of 
each; it is juſt and uſeful, to ſtate imparti- 
ally thoſe obſtacles to our advancement and 
perfection, which reſult from the preſent MAx- 
VERS: from an unſolid LITERATURE, a ſcep- 
tical PHILOSOPHY, a neglect of theory and ſyſ- 
tem in THEOLOGY, a prevailing LUXURY, and 
the effect of theſe cauſes, an avowed HosT11 1- 
TY to revealed religion. To inveſtigate theſe 
important ſubjects with preciſion, is too ar- 
duous for one, who freely and familiarly 
writes to his friend and to the friend of hu- 
man kind, ſuch thoughts as occur to him, 
on the improvement of our own times, 
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Among the cauſes of the modern Infidelity 
which 1s the great bar to all advancement of 
human happineſs, I have aſſigned the ne- 
glect of ſolid literature. We are deemed a 
learned nation, and the age itſelf is general. 
ly addicted to letters. Yet, that Irreligion 
prevails, is a fact more evident to thoſe who 
converſe much, and generally with the world 
at home and abroad, than to us who are hap. 
pily ſequeſtered from fo large a ſphere of ob- 
ſervation. True fcience is certainly fayoura- 
ble to true religion; whoſe evidence cannot 
be aſcertained, or its principles juſtly deve- 
loped, without the aids of reaſon and litera- 
ture; though its faith and duties impref 
themſelves with energy on an honeſt and good 
heart. Literature is aſſiduouſly eulrtivated 
by immenſe multitudes of writers, as well as 
readers. Yet, in general, the aim of the 
former ſeems to be, to furnith the latter with 
a fugitive amuſement. The chief recom: 
mendation of books conſiſts in their dreſſing up 
in a pleaſing form ſuch parts of a ſubject 35 
admit of embelliſhment, and tod often preſent” 
ing under thoſe flowers the poiſon of aſps. 

Many parts of ſcience, much in faſhion 
have no connection with revealed religion 
Pure mathematics, and experimental phyfic5 
induce. principles and modes of reaſoning 
which ſeem favourable to the inveſtigatiol 
3 0 
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of abſtract truth, yet in narrow minds are 
repugnant to that MORAL EVIDENCE, Which 
we allege for the certainty of revelation. 
Even the argument from prophecy, though 
as ſtrictly demonſtrative as any geometrical 
procels, would not convince an unbeliever 
addicted to mathematical reaſoning ; though 
the greateſt of mathematicians felt and taught 
the demonſtration that reſults from it. A mi- 
nute mathematician, if prejudiced againſt re- 
velation, would rank the argument from pro- 
phecy in the claſs cf probabilities, perhaps 
of enthuſiaſms, and embarraſs the proofs it af- 
fords with endleſs uncertainties : while plain 
reaſon perceives intuitively, that a great num- 


ber of ancient and circumſtantial predictions 


are proved by their completion to come from 
God. Thoſe, who undervalue moral evi— 
dence, fall into ſcepticiſm, the faſhionable 
malady ; which infects all, who, pretending 
to be above vulgar minds, renounce that 
common ſenſe which is the baſis of truth. 
The ſtudy of Nature, now ſo much in 


vogue, has this excellence, that it conftraing 


us to look up to Nature's Gop. But un- 


happily, this ſtudy, eſpecially in its minuter 
branches, botany, entomology, conchology, 
and other frivoliſms, (in which, the ſcience 
chicty conſiſts in burdening the memory 
with a barbarous and complicated yocabula- 


ry) 


N 2 


ry) has little other tendency, than to divert 
the mind from looking into itſelf, and to lead 
it to contemplate the omnipotent Author of 
nature as a phyſical not a moral agent in his 
empire of Creation. 

The ancient Philoſophy, thoroughly ex- 
plored, leads us directly to Revealed Religion. 
The true ftandard of human reaſon 1s to be 
eſtimated by the opinions of thoſe who never 
heard of revelation, Whether any religious of 
moral truths are handed down to us, wholly 
unmixed with traditionary doctrines, is ano- 
ther enquiry: but, admitting or rejecting 
this opinion, human reaſon 1s perhaps ſeen 
to beſt advantage in the Greek philoſophy; 
of which the ancient chriſtians thought ſo fa- 
vourably, as to eſteem it a temporary revela- 
tion, andanemanation from the divine Word. 
The ſounder parts of philoſophy place natu- 
ral religion on an immoveable foundation, 
and evince the reaſonableneſs of revelation, 
the neceſſity of which is an evident conſe- 
quence of the errors and defects of the an- 
cient ſchools. | | 

The abuſe of the ancient philoſophy, 
in the very few who ſearch into its depths, 
conſiſts in ſelecting from the mafs thoſe 
ſhining fragments, which place political and 
ſocial duties, and ſome rational principles 
of natural religion in the faireſt light: 
not 
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not reflecting on the impure mixture of ſcep- 
ticiſm and abſurdity with truth, of turpitude 
with beauty, and of atheiſm or pantheiſm 
lurking in the molt admired works of anti- 
quity. Ariſtotle, Plato, Plutarch, Antoni- 
nus, have more of this inconſiſtency, than 
common ſenſe is now capable of: ſo that one 
may even affirm, that vice and impiety are 
no where taught with more effrontery, than 
in the writings of the moſt applauded philo- 
ſophers. This it was, that brought on the 
ſchools of Greece the ſevere and juſt cenſures 
of St. Paul: cenſures founded on their vo- 


luntary abuſe and arogant concealment of thoſe 


truths, which their cultivated reaſon might 
have improved to the beſt purpoſes. In fine, 
the uncertainty and endleſs diſputes of both 
the ancient and modern philoſophy, evince 
the neceſſity of a more clear, certain and au- 
thoritative guide of human life; ſuch as is 
graciouſly afforded to men of all degrees of 
underitanding, in the chriſtian revelation ; 
which imparts all uſeful information to our 
| mited faculties, and gives ſufficient ſeope for 
their exerciſe and improvement. 

With reſpe& to the ſtudy of religion itſelf, 
permit me to ſuggeſt an obſervation or two, 
to its enemies and to its friends, or rather to 
all candid lovers of tru h. We ſhould con- 

duct 
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duct ourſelves in religious enquiries, as the 
mathematician does with reſpect to his theo- 
rems. Vou, my friend, are a competent judge 
of the proceſs of the mind in thoſe ſevere 
abſtractions. Having once demonſtrated his 
theorem, the mathematician is not anxious 
to have the proceſs of his demonſtration al- 
ways in his thoughts; but conſiders a propo- 
ſition once proved, as an axiom on which to 
build future diſcoveries or practical uſes. It 
would be wiſdom to transfer this method to 
the inveſtigation of religious truth. Thus we 
ſhould make advances, and gain fixed points, 
In a chain of ſynthetic reaſoning. The mo- 
dern method, of perpetual diſcuſſion of its 
evidence, in the way of curioſity and lite- 
rary debate, has a tendency to keep the mind 
in a very immoral ſuſpence ; and to divert it 
from habituating itſelf to the temper and pre- 
cepts of the religion, thus made the ſubject of 
endleſs diſquiſition. 

The New Teſtament includes its own evi- 
dence. 8 | 


— la larga pioia 

De lo Spirto Santo, ch'e difuſa 

In ſu le vecchie e'n ſu le nuove cuoia, 
E ſillogiſmo, che la m'ha conchiuſa 
Acutamente fi, ch' enverſa d' ella, 
Ogni demanſtration mi par obtuſa.“ 


The 


* Dewre's paradiſe : cited by P. Simon, Nouv, Obſerr. 
ſur le N. T. p. 101. | ct | 1 


The moſt effectual way to be ſatisfied of 
the divinity of the ſcriptures, is to ſtudy them 
with conſtancy, candour, and attention; re- 
marking, as we proceed, the progreſs. we 
make in clear apprehenſion ; ſeparating ob- 
vious certainties from matters obſcure and 
doubtful; and diminiſhing remaining doubts 
and difficulties by deliberate examination, with 
a pure and devout mind. This is a conduct 
which reaſon would approve, either in a re- 
ligioniſt, or in a virtuous deiſt; and, with 
reſpect to the latter, it would probably ter mi- 
nate in full conviction. 

To the religioniſt, chriſtianity appears in 
all its beauty in the writings of the New Teſ- 
tament. Yet it is of uſe, in order to convince 
ourſelves and others of the true nature, extent, 
and perfection of the chriſtian faĩth and ethics, 
to form them into coherent ſyſtems. Since 
the reformation, divines of ail communions 
have employed themſelves very uſefully in 
this way; and I know not any prejudice more 
fatal to the ſcience of theology, and to the 
Intereſts of revealed religion, than that con- 
tempt of ſyſtems, which is almoſt always an 
unequivocal proof of ignorance. Even thoſe 
whole ſtudies are converſant with ſcripture 
and antiquity, feldom form a complcat and 


conſiſtent idea of the chriſtian religion, till 
they 
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they have ſeen it reduced to ſyſtem. The 
engliſh divines, who excel all others in par. 
ticular enquiries, muſt yield the palm to fo- 
reigners in ſyſtematic theology. The only 
objection of real moment againſt the ſtudy of 
foreign ſyſtems, 15 the imaginary danger of 
contracting prejudices in favour of particular 
churches and confeſſions. But this objection 
preſuppoſes, what onght not to be admitted, 
an incapacity of judgment. Eclectic theo- 
logy, attached to no ſet, compares the 
beſt ſyſtems, and combines from all ſuch 
principles as beſt accord with ſcripture, anti- 
quity, and reaſon. The church of England 
was eclectic in its reformation; it retained, 
from the church of Rome a limited reſpe& 
for pure antiquity ; from the calviniſts, their 
veneration of ſcripture ; and from the luthe- 
tan and arminian ſyſtems, we may uſefully 
adopt their erudition, method, and connect- 
cd reaſoning. 

I make theſe obſervations with my uſual 
freedom, on ſubjects perhaps too high for me, 
by way of anticipating ſome of the remedies 
for that fatal diſeaſe of our times, which I 
had principally in view in charaQterizing the 
paſt and preſent ages. It is a prevailing idea, 
that an attempt to extirpate, if it were poſſi- 
ble, the Chriſtian Religion, hath been carried 
on 
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on in this century ſyſtematically and in concert 
by a ſeries of writers and their numerous dif. 
ciples. There are many circumſtances which 
corroborate this apprehenſion. This impi- 
eus enterprize, if it did not originate, has 
principally diſcloſed itſelf in France; and has 
been conducted by French writers in their 
own refined language, now become the ge- 
neral language of Europe. The dexterity of 
management in this inſult on chriſtianity, 
conſiſts in aſſaulting the popular ſuperſtitions 
af popiſh countries; and in the plauſibility of 
certain objections, to which every ſcience is 
neceſſarily ſubject; while the poſitive proofs 
of religion remain unſhaken. To carry on 
this deſign, all the ſciences have been preſſed 
into the ſervice of irreligion, in an enormous 
encyclopedia, the work of the whole con- 
clave. The moſt faſhionable writers of 
France and Italy, perhaps of Great Britain, 
have taken their inſtructions from the gene- 


ral of their order. The plan has been form- 


ed with a diligence and ſubtlety, which 
emulates that of the Jeſuites, 1n their efforts 
to ſupport the tottering throne of ſuperititi- 
on; and the execution has been adapted to 
all the tempers and capacities of the human 
mind. To the learned and inquilitive, the 
philoſophic and metaphyſical, deitm hath 
been propoſed as a Chain of reaſoning ending 
In 
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in materialiſm. To the moroſe and melan, 
choly, a ſyſtem of fataliſm hath been held 
up, which too often terminates in deſpair 
and ſuicide. While the far greater number 
of diſciples to the new philoſophy, have been 
confirmed in poliſhed luxury and unbounded 
libertiniſm. In a ſpeculative view, the late 
and preſent advocates of the modern irreli- 
gion, have not perhaps made any real im- 
provement on the old ſyſtems of infidelity; 
which are {till the magazines that furniſh 
this beggarly troop, who ſkirmiſh in bor- 
rowed arms. Practically, they have been more 
ſucceſsful ; if their ſucceſs is to be eſtimated 
by the calamities of the age and the corruption 
of manners: a ſucceſs, of that extenſive in- 
fluence, that moſt men of faſhion, and many 


of the people, are now pretty well emanci- 
pated from the {lavery of Religion, and fe- 


licitate themſelves with the epicurean poet; 


Humana ante oculos foede cum vita jaceret 

In terris oppreſſa, gravi ſub relligione 
Quæ caput a coeli regionibus oſtendebat, 
Horribili ſuper aſpectu mortalibus inſtans : 
Primum GALLus homo mortales tollere contra 
Eſt oculos auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra ; 
Quem nec fama Deum, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compreſlit coelum. 


The infinite danger is, leſt the infidel ſyſ- 
tem ſhould be falſe, the ſecurity fatal, the 
| 22 
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triumph over religion productive of corrup- 
tion of manners and temporal calamities, and 
the thunders of incenſed Omnipotence be 
found both real and eternal. Such a thought 
awakens every emotion of compaſſion and of- 
charity in the chriſtian breaſt, and excites 
every effort to prevent the ruin of immortal 
beings. 

The effects which have followed the ſpi- 
rit of irreligion are a convincing refutation, 
to all who can feel for themſelves or the pub- 
lick. 

Chriſtianity itſelf, with all its excellence 
and with all its evidence, has a difficult con- 
queſt to achieve, in effecting that converſi- 
on of the human heart, that harmuny of 


man and the triumph of religion. The re- 
jection or weakning of the religious princi- 
ple makes vice victorious, and without a ri- 
val, Chriſtianity, imperfectly in many, yet 
in ſome degree in all its votaries, ailcits the 
rights of conſcience, reforms the honeſt, and 
reduces the worſt to the abſurdity of actiag 
ill againſt conviction. The modern deitm, 

an indulgent ſyſtem, puts an end to this ſtrife 
in the human heart: favourable to every 
one's leading propenſity, it lays no uneaſy re- 
ſtraints on its diſciples. The man of faſhion, 


tix voluptuary, the gameſter, the adulterer, 
the 
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principle and conduct, which is the glory of 
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the duelliſt, the traitor to the beſt intereſty 
of ſociety and of his country, tepoſes with 
aſtoniſhing ſecurity on a ſyſtem of other 
men's opinions, Which lays him under n 
uneafy reſtraint, without adverting to the 

probable conſequences of Enmity with God. 
Irreligion, cr no practical principles, is the 
uſual effect of the rejection of chriſtian prin- 
ciples; which alone have a juſt authority over 
thoſe to whom they are revealed. That au- 
thority, light and eaſy to true believers (like 
the authority of the laws to good ſubjects) 
is fuch a reſtraint to the lawleſs, that they 
flatter themſelves with liberty, when they 
ſhake off religion. They do indeed aſſume 
the liberty they aim at, an exemption from 
moral reſtraints. For, in the preſent light of 
chriftian knowledge, all reſtraints, except 
thoſe of revealed religion, are reducible to 
the dread of civil penalties, the decorums of 
ſociety, and the point of honour, Even the 
laſt and weakeſt of theſe motives, were it 
only to guard againſt the reproach of flagiti- 
ouſneſs, the ſenſe of ſhame, and merely for 
ſelf-preſervation, may produce ſome appear- 
ances of morality in infidels or even in atheilts, 
But it is evidently confirmed, bath by theory 
and obſervation, that in chriſtian countries, 
natural religion holds no authority, otherwile 
than as a philoſophic ſyſtem ; only binding, 
while 
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while it does not thwart ſome perſonal inte- 
reſt or imperious paſſion. 

The modiſh irreligion often ſprings from 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt imperious of the hu- 
man paſſions (pardon the indelicacy of the 
the terms) luft and lewdneſs. The chriſtian 
religion chains this corruption of humanity, 
by the ſtrong fetters of a temperate and chaſte 


plined youth begins the career of life with 
licentious indulgence, which uſually termi- 
nates in irreligion. The religion of the goſ- 
pel inſpires and exacts purity of heart. Thoſe 
who indulge to libertine pleatures dare not 
take a part in its exalted worſhip and auguſt 
inſtitutions. They muſt either renounce 
| their vices, or apoſtatize (at leaſt, till they 
recover from the delirium of paſſion) both 
from natural and revealed religion. This is 
indeed impracticable, till they renounce rea- 
ſon; which ſo ſtrongly confirms the obliga- 
tons and ſanctions of natural religion, that 
even the molt abandoned muſt take up with 
ſome principles of the latter; and form to 
himſelf a religion, without ſocial and per- 
ſonal duties, without worſhip or homage to 


tie bonds of revealed religion are guilty in- 
deed of a prodigious abfardity, in ſuppoſing 
that 


celibacy, or by connubial faith. Undiſct- 
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the Supreme Being, except in vain and emp- 
ty declamation. Such as break looſe from 
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vere and ſtrict conformity, with little and 


it would be concluſive againſt all harſh re- 


ſhould be fo abſurdly tender of giving ot- 
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that their unbelief ſets them free from the 
reſtraints of reaſon and natural law. Both 
require a moral conduct; with this great dil. 
tintion—that the law of nature exacts a ſe. 


obſcure encouragement, and the breach or 
obſervance of it are amenable to the tribunal 
of Divine JUSTICE : while the chriſtian law 
exacts the ſame duty, tempered with pater- 
nal and filial affections, encouraged with pre- 
ſent peace and with immortal proſpedts, 
and hoping for acceptance from the Divine 
MERCY. 

It is uſually deemed, rather an unpolite 
than falſe aſſertion, that deiſm originates 
from vice; and particularly from perſonal 
and ſenſual paſſions. If the cenſure of un- 
politeneſs be of moment in this great queſtion, 


medies in every evil of human life; and we 


fence, as to withhold the moſt effential ſer- 
vices. For the truth of the aſſertion, be- 
ſides the obvious proofs of it, we have the 
higheſt authority, that of CuRIST himſelf 
who inſeparably unites the idea of belief 
with that of virtue, of incredulity and apo- 
ſtacy with that of vice and vicious prejudice. 
The perpetual circle of freethinking is from 
Vice to error, from error to vice and miſchict. 


It little differs, whether vanity or luſt J 
the 
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the leading principle: the habits of life and 
opinion are firſt formed, and the ſyſtem taken 
up at hazard, and pertinaciouſly maintained. 

The many evils which flow from the pol. 
luted fource of irrehigion—in public life, de- 
population, famine, war, and the unatura] 
conneQion of private opulence with public 
want; in domeſtic circles, luxury, adultery, 
duel, ſuicide ;—have been elt to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to have brought the more intelli- 
gent and conſiderate part of mankind, and 
many of high rank and character, back again 
to religion and the goſpel. And it is with 
fingular ſatisfaction, that I conclude theſe 
harſh but affectionate truths with ſome con- 
ſolatory reflections. 

Irreligion hath done its worſt: the argu- 
ment is exhauſted : and human depravity 
can hardly be ſagacious enough to invent new 
ſophiſms, impotently waring againſt Eternal 
Truth. Impiety of late, hath aſſumed a form 

that at once nauſcates and terrifies, by that 
a motley dreſs of blaſphemy and ridicule, in 
; which her ableſt ad vacates have expoſed her 
| to the abhorrence of all ferious minds. A 
E conyiction of the falſehood of the new philo- 
ſophy gains ground from the ſureſt monitor, 
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n experience of its miſchievous effects. A vene- 
. ration and ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures is re- 
be Wiving among us; and their obſcurities will 
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be diſperſed by the lamp of criticiſm, in pro. 
portion as they are ſtudied with a pure mind. 
The argument from Prophecy, that pal mary 
demonſtration of the revealed will of God, 
begins 'to be properly ſtated and conſidered, 
This argument, ſimple and almoſt intuitive 
in its general reſult, gains new acceſſions of 
ſtrength by every juſt interpretation of parti- 
cular predictions. Thoſe eſpecially, which 
are of a moral and ſpiritual 1mport, and 
which relate to the genius and intriuſic na- 
ture of chriſtianity, are no leſs convincing, 
than ſuch as have their completion in its hiſ- 
tory and fortunes. Acceſſions continually 
making to our diſcoveries in both kinds will 
terminate in a complete ſcience; and this 
wonderful ſeries of ſeparate proofs, is, when 
combined in one, an irreſiſtible argument 
of Divine Inſpiration, 

The argument from Miracles, is in its 
nature incapable of additional force; and 
it is ſtrongeſt at the fountain-head. Reve- 
lation cannot otherwiſe be authenticated, 
than by the miracles of its firſt teachers. 1 
hope to prove, in its proper place, that the 
goſpel hath been ſo authenticated; and to 
repreſent this argument in its original clear- 
neſs, defecated from the corrupt impoſtures, 
which have been blended in its ſtreams, thro' 
the current of ſo many ages. 


Above 
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Above all, the Chriſtian doctrine and 
ethics are patronized by good ſenſe and vir- 
tue. Even the enemies of the goſpel acknow- 
ledge its utility; and it is but one ſtep, in 


the ſcale of reaſon, from general utility to _ 


infallible truth. The faireſt hope and even 
triumph of the goſpel, amidſt fo much open 
and ſecret oppoſition, reſts on its benign and 
celeſtial influence on human life; its conſo- 
latory and medicinal effects on the guilt and 
miſeries of the world; that tender ſympathy 
and benevolent ſpirit, which delights in the 
production of pure and unmixed good to in- 
dividuals and to ſociety; that transforming 
power, which it exerts over the human 
heart, purified by Faith, raiſed and enno- 
bled by the great ambition of pleaſing Gop, 
and of aſpiring to immortality, by an hum- 
ble reliance on that mercy, and a zealous 
obedience to thoſe /awws, which are the 
only means and conditions of our accep- 
tance. | 

I have premiſed theſe general obſervations 
on the cauſes and effects of the faſhionable 
religion ; before I attempt the refutation of 
luch particular objections againſt the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian revelation, which occur in a 
late celebrated work; which it has been the 
mode to read and to admire, perhaps the 


more, on account of thoſe ſpecious fallacies, 
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the reception of which, is a ſufficient proof 
of the propenſity of the times. This able 
writer has developed the political fyſtem of 
the Roman Empire with ſo much eloquence 
and learning, as to merit general applauſe, 
In religions diſcuſſions, he is open to a juſt 
and candid cenſure for his frequent and un- 
fupported aſſertions, which have an unfriend- 
ly aſpe& on both the divine revelations. The 
remaining part of this letter, ſhall be em- 
ployed in detecting the fallacy of ſome de- 
tached paſſages in the firſt and ſecond chap- 
ters of this hiſtory, wherein the Author in- 
finuates that averſion from Chriſtianity, which 
is more apparent in the ſequel of his work. 

Chap. I. page 25. Phoenicia and Pa- 
e leſtine were ſometimes annexed to, and 

ſometimes ſeparated from the juriſdiction 

of Syria. The former of theſe was a nar- 
row and rocky coaſt; the latter was a ter- 
ritory, fcarcely ſuperior to Wales, either 
in fertility or extent. Yet Phoenicia and 

Paleſtine will for ever live in the memory 

of mankind, ſince America as well as Eu- 

rope has received letters from the one, and 
religion from the other. 

We know, my friend, from whoſe quiver 
this ſhaft is borrowed: yet it is eaſy to 
blunt its point. In order to ſubvert the au- 
hority of the Pentateuch, which deſcribes the 

promiſed 
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promiſed land, as a good and large land, 
flowing with milk and honey, and the glory 
of all lands; it is repreſented, on the reports 
of ſome modern travellers, as falfifying the 
deſcription, as a barren ſoil and mountain- 
ous country, of ſo ſma!l extent, as to have 
been incapable of ever ſubſiſting its nume- 
rous inhabitants. But neither the authority 
of the Old Teſtament, which is decifive in 
a queſtion of this kind ; nor that of Joſephus, 
who minutely deſcribes the whole face of the 
country in his own time; is compatible with 
the ideas of Toland and his followers ; ideas, 
merely applicable to a deſolated province of 
the preſent Turkiſh government. The ſame 
partial repreſentation might be, with equal 
truth extended to Greece and Aſia, and even to 
Egypt. The fertility cf theſe countries, un- 
der the modern deſpotiſm, is not in any de- 
gree, comparable to their ancient and flou- 
rihing ſtate. Agriculture, the moſt uſeful 
of arts, never made that progreſs in the world, 
which might have been expected. The Ro- 
man empire, which, according to our learn- 
ed and exact hiſtorian, pag. 28, contained 
above ſixteen hundred thouſand ſquare 
miles, for the moſt part of fertile and well 
' cultivated land, was ſo imperfectly culti- 
vated in its beſt times, that even Italy and 
Rome itſelf drew its ſubſiſtence ſrom the 
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harveſts of Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa. Both 
Italy and the provinces were ſo deſolated by 
the civil wars, as never to have recovered 
the fertility, for which the former was fo re- 
nowned in the age of Varro. I much doubt 
whether the preſent ſtate of Italy would bet- 
ter correſpond to the luxuriant deſcriptions of 
the ancients, than the modern- Paleſtine to 
the Canaan of the Holy Scriptures. 

The wealth and ſubfiſtence ef the Jewiſh 
nation, was peculiarly the reſult of an induſ- 
trious and {ſkilful agriculture, to which they 
were early and always addicted, as a means 
of keeping them a diſtinct people. The pro- 
duce and population of a country, circum- 
ſtanced as Judza was, would from natu- 
ral cauſes, exceed that of a manufactu- 
ring and commercial people. The foil in 
general was fruitful; and it was cultivated 
with ſuch unuſual diligence, that rocks and 
deſerts were converted into gardens and vine- 
yards, being covered with earth by the pa- 
tient hand of labour. Joſephus 1s full and 
explicite on this ſubject. He cites Hecatzus, 
a writer of the age of Alexander, as atteſt- 
ing the populouſneſs, fertility,. and beauty 
of the country. But beyond its natural ad- 
vantages, and the rural occupations of its in- 
habitants: a particular Providence is molt 
apparent, in the ſupport of a people, who, 
| from 
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from about three millions at the exodus, 
muſt have increaſed immenſely, to have pour- 
ed forth ſo great armies under its kingly go- 
vernment. The theocracy, of which the 
kings were only vice-roys, was viſibly admi- 
niſtered, with reſpe& to the productions of 
the earth, by the vernal and autumnal rains. 
A convincing proof of the divine adminiſtra- 
tion, in this reſpect, was the remarkable law 
of the ſabbatic year. Exod. xxiii. 10, 11. 
* Six years thou ſhalt ſow thy land, and ſhalt 
gather in the fruits thereof: but the ſeventh 
* year thou ſhalt let it reſt and lie ſtill com- 
pare Levit. xxv. No people could have ſub- 
ſiſted under this and other laws of the Jewiſh 
polity, without a ſpecial and manifeſt inter- 
pohtion of Divine Providence. 

With reſpect to the extent of Paleſtine, it 
ſhould be obſerved, that its limits are to be 
differently defined, as they varicd in different 
ages. A modern writer ſays, that it contain- 
ed a ſpot not half ſo large as the kingdom of 
England ; but no author, I believe, has re- 
duced its territory to ſo ſmall a compaſs as 
Wales. But nothing can be more fallacious, 
than the inference from the extent of Paleſ- 
tine, to the extent of the Jewiſh territory, 
in different periods of their hiſtory ; which 
will receive conſiderable illuſtration by a ſhort 
ew of the ſacred Geography. In the ori- 
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ginal grant to Abraham, the limits of the 
promiſed land, were extended to the Nile and 
the Euphrates. Exod. xv. 18. © Unto thy ſeed 
: | have I given this land, from the river of E- 
Sypt, unto the great river, the river Euphra- 
tes. We need not anxiouſly contend, whether 
by the river of Egypt, be meant the coutſe of 
the Nile, or the Peluſian arm of the Delta. 
The moſtample conſtruction i is favoured by the 
ſublequent buſtory 3 in which Solomon is 
ſaid to have * reigned over all kingdoms, 
from the river [Euphrates] unto the land 

* of the Philiſtines, and unto the border of 

. Egypt for he had dominion over all the 
6 region on this ſide the river, from Tiphſab, 
* even to Azzah. [Gaza.] 1 Kings, iv. 21, 24. 
So that the true boundaries of the kingdom of 
David and Solomon, ſeem to have been li- 
mited by all the eaſtern coaſt of the Mediter- 
ranean, and by a line almoſt parallel to that 
Coaſt, drawn from Idumæa and the Elanitic 
gulph, through the deſerts of Arabia and 
Palmyrene, to Thapſacus on the Euphrates, 
The northern boundary was Hamath on the 
Orontes. So that this noble and fertile king- 
dom, in a delicious climate, with a capita 
city the moſt celebrated of any in all the Fal, 
will, it is hoped, be conſidered as a territory 
worthy of thoſe encomiums with which the 
* writers, glowing with religious pa 
. Ret triotiſa, 
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triotiſm, have adorned it. Its providential 
reverſe of fortune, as well as the preſent 
condition of its people, is one among many 
ſenſible demonſtrations of the divine diſplea- 
ſure for their rejection of Chriſt ; a diſplea- 
ſure ſignally manifeſted in the deſolation of 
their country by the Roman conqueſt, the 
Cruſades, and the Turkiſh government. 
This topic has perhaps detained us too 
long from our author's ſubſequent obſerva- 
tion on the perpetual ſervitude of Egypt, 
pag. 25. In almoſt every period of hiſtory, 
* Egypt has humbly obeyed the revolutions 
* of Alia, A Roman præfect was ſeated on 
the ſplendid throne of the Ptolemies ; and 
* the iron ſceptre of the Mamalukes is now 
*in the hands of a Turkiſh paſha. Your 
memory and reflections will naturally recur 
to thoſe circumſtantial predictions of Holy 
Scripture, in which the fortunes of Egypt, 
and its perpetual ſervitude, from the firſt 
founder of its empire to the preſent time, 
are foretold with the preciſion of hiſtorians. 
It is a wonder next to that prophecy, that a 
learned and intelligent writer, ſo converſant 
with all antiquity, ſhould not diſcern that 
ſurpriſing conformity that ſubſiſts between 
the declarations of the prophets. and the 


Rate of the world : and ſeeing this truth in 


Us neceſſary conſequence, ſhould not conſe- 
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crate his ſuperior talents to the ſervice of te- 
vealed Religion. 

Our author's indifference on this ſubject is 
ſufficiently marked in his favourable ideas of 
the Pagan principle of toleration. Ch. ii. p. 
29. The various modes of worſhip which 
* prevailed in the Roman world, were all 
* conſidered by the people as equally true; 
by the philoſopher, as equally falſe; and 
by the magiſtrate, as equally uſeful. And 
* thus toleration produced not only mutual 
«* indulgence, but even religious concord.— 
such was the mild ſpirit of antiquity, that 


_ © the nations were leſs attentive to the diffe- 


* rence, than to the reſemblance of their re- 
* igious worſhip.” | 
Among the chief obſtacles to the reception 
of the chriſtianreligion, muſtbe reckoned that 
averſion from it, which was generally enter» 
tained, not only by the people, but by the 
moſt learned and intelligent heathens, and 
even by the moſt virtuous of their magiſtrates 
and empcrors, This hatred aroſe, not only 
from the general ſource of human corrup- 
tion, at all times hoſtile to a religion, which 
ſhocks our pride by combating our depra- 
vity. But there were two occaficnal cauſes of 
this averſion : the confounding the chriſtian 
religion with judaiſm: and the unfecial tem- 
pr of both theſe divine revelations, which 
| kN Ba” 4p W 1 | l would 
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would admit of no fellowſhip, no commu- 
nion, with the pagan eſtabliſhment. Ex- 
eluſive worſhip was the moſt unpopular of 
all religious pretenſions. Tacitus, diſcern- 
ing as he was in all but religious truth, had 
no other idea of this- noble principle, than 


of its being an intolerance. Hence thoſe un- 


juſt invectives in the fifth book of his hiſtory; 
« Moſes inſtituted new rites, and contrary to 
* thoſe which are obſerved by the reſt of 
*mankind. By the Jews all things are held 
profane, which among us are ſacred : and 
*with them moſt things are lawful, which 
with us are abominable. Their rites of 
* obſerving the ſabbath, &c. however intro- 
* duced, are defended by their antiquity. 
| © Other abſurd inſtitutions have prevailed a- 
mong them by a baſe depravity. For the 
* moſt profligate of men, renouncing their 
*own religions, pay tributes and make col- 
lections to ſupport the Jewiſh, From this 
* cauſe judaiſm hath gained ground; and be- 
"cauſe towards one another they exerciſe an 
"inflexible fidelity and liberal compaſſion, 
* but againſt all others a hoſtile hatred. The 
ſam emaxims are adopted by their proſelytes: 
and the firſt leſſon they learn, is to deſpiſe 
"the gods, to renounce their country, to have 
'no attachment to their parents, children, 
brothers.“ The hiſtorian himſelf ſuggeſts the 

true 
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true cauſe and complete vindication of this 
excluſive principle. * They differ from the 
* Egyptians in their perſuaſion concerning 
divine things. The Egyptians offer religi- 
* ous worſhip to moſt kinds of animals, and 
© to compound figures and repreſentations, 
* The Jews acknowledge one God and a 
mental worſhip. They hold them to be 
profane, who form images of the gods in 
human ſhape, with ſenſible materials: and 
deem the object of their own worſhip to 
be ſupreme and eternal, immutable, and 
© without end. For this reaſon, there are no 
images even in their cities, much leſs in 
© their temples. They do not permit this 
© flattery to their kings, or pay this honour 
to the emperors.” For this rational princi- 
ple, ſo honourable and peculiar to the Jewiſh 
nation, our hiſtorian loads them with ca- 
lumnies: he ſufficiently explains the cauſe of 
His averſion, to be no other than the unſocial 
genius of their religious tenets. * At Jeru- 
* falem, their capital, is a temple of im- 
* menſe opulence. The outer walls ſurround 
© the city ; the next incloſure, the palace; 
the inmoſt, encompaſſes the temple. Only 
Jews approach the doors: all, except the 
* prieſts, are forbid to enter. While Aſia 
was ſubject to the Aſſyrians, Medes, and 
Perſians; the Jews were the moſt _—_— 
| i. 7 
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# of all the nations of their empire. After 


the Macedonian conqueſts, king Antio- 


chus, attempting to aboliſh their ſuperſti- 
* tion, and to give them the cuſtoms of the 
* Greeks, was prevented by a war with Par- 
* thia from making a change for the better, 
* in this obſtinate people. About this time, 
the Jews had kings of their own ; who che- 
* riſhed their ſuperſtition, and to ſtrengthen 
their power, aſſumed the prieſthood. Pom- 
* pey, by right of conqueſt, entered their 
* temple; and from that time it was reported, 
* that there was no image of a deity within, 
and that the ſanctuary was quite empty. 
When commanded by Caligula to place his 
* ſtatue in the temple, they refuſed and had re- 
*courſe to arms. The founder of Jeruſalem 
' foreſaw, that they ſhould be ſubje& to fre- 
quent wars, from the ſingularity of their te- 
*nets. The nation, obnoxious to their own 
 fuperſtitions, is adverſe to the religions of 
dell the world beſides.” This whole paſſage 
clearly ſhev:s the nature of pagan toleration, 
and the idea they entertained' of a people 
who would not adopt the principle of aſſoci- 
ating foreign worſhip with their own. This 
fingularity was univerſally ſtigmatized both in 
the Jews and Chriſtians, as an haſtile hatred, 
anhatred of allmankind. For by the nos TILE 
DIUM, the oDIUM HUMANI GENERI1S, is not 
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meant that either the Jews or Chriſtians were 
* hated by all men, but that © they hated all 
except their own ſect.. This hard and un- 
Juſt cenſure is indeed beſt refuted by the mo- 
ral genius of the jewiſh peculiarity, and by 


on inſpires and injoins. But the hiſtorian's 
imputation was apparently juſt, on the prin- 
ciples of paganiſm ; which extended tolera- 
tion to all religions, not ſimply as they 
gave no diſturbance to government, but ag 
they amicably aſſociated with each other, 
Judaiſm and Chriſtianity were not included 


moſt abſurd religions, becauſe they would 
not return the compliment, and grant the 
ſame indulgence to the reſt. 
The reaſon of this unſocial conduct reſults 
from the very nature of religious truth; 
ſuch as the the unity of God, and ſalvation 
only by faith in Chriſt ; tenets incompatible 
with the pagan ritual, which held all re- 
ligions on an equal and conſiſtent claim to 
common honours and the protection of the 


magiſtrate. 
The returns which were made to the eſta- 


bliſhed religions both by judaiſm and chriſt» 
anity ſeemed, on the ideas of paganiſm, high- 
ly injurious and unreaſonable ; as the Roman 
republic, in the highth of its power, had 

ſhewn 
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ſhewn a remarkable indulgence to Judaiſm, 
And the imperial government exerted its 
power againſt Chriſtianity, becauſe, inſtead 
of conformity to the ſtate, and ſociety with 
the other religions, it every where proteſted 
againſt them; the Apoſtles exhorting all 
men to turn from idols to the living God: 
and the apologiſts for chriſtianity, while un- 
der actual perſecution, undauntedly increaſed 
the ſtorm and incenſed the magiſtrate, by em- 
ploying their zeal and erudition in invectives 
againſt the eſtabliſhed idolatry. 

Permit me to adduce ſome authorities, 
which will explain the ſenſe of antiquity on 
this ſubject, as it reſpects the Jewiſh reve- 
lation. 

Pompey took Jeruſalem, in the conſulſhip 
of Cicero, who ſarcaſtically ſtyles him Hieroſo- 
lymarius, and confirms Joſephus's narrative; 
that the conqueror, though he found 2000 ta- 
lents of ſacred money in the treaſury of the tem- 
ple, yet left it untouched. Cicero's reaſon for 
this abſtinence in the great Roman, ſtrongly 
confirms our theory of pagan toleration. I 
do not ſappoſe,' ſays the orator, that our 
excellent general was deterred from tak- 
* ing this treaſure, by any reverence for 
* the religion of the Jews, a hoſtile and 
* a conquered nation: a religion, which 
even when Jeruſalem flouriſhed in peace, 

was 
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was abhorrent from the majeſty of this 
great republic, the dignity of the Ro- 
© man name, and the inſtitutions of our an- 
* ceſtors. The Roman pride was piqued at 
the ſeeming inſolence of a conquered people, 
who would honour no God but their own ; 
and who, on pagan ideas, could not be dear 
to heaven, becauſe it was enſlaved by the 
Roman arms. The reſolute behaviour of the 
Jews, in rejecting the worſhip of their con- 
querors, was deemed the more faulty; as 
it had the appearance of ingratitude to the 
Roman people, who had not only tolerated 
their religion, but honoured their altars with 
gifts and victims. 

Theſe honours had, for many ages, been 
paid to the temple at Jeruſalem : and Provi- 
dence made the ſocial genius of paganiſm in 
this inſtance, ſubſervient to religious Truth ; 
which by means of this occaſional worſhip, 
was inſenſibly imparted to nations not 
otherwiſe enlightened by Revelation. This is 
intimated in the prayer of Solomon at the de- 
dication of the temple; concerning a ſtran- 
* ger, that is not of thy people Iſrael, but 
* cometh out of a far country for thy name's 
« ſake—when he ſhall come and pray towards 
this houſe, hear thou in heaven thy dwell- 
ing- place, and do according to all that the 


* ſtranger calleth to thee for": that all * 
* 
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« ple of the earth may know thy name, to 
fear thee, as do thy people Iſrael. 1 Kings. 
viü. 41—43. 

There are ſeveral illuſtrious examples of 
the honours done to the Jewiſh religion and 
temple by pagan princes. Cyrus reſtored the 
ſacred veſſels, which Nebuchadnezzar had 
profaned to idolatrous worſhip: and in his 
famous edi, he acknowledges the Lorp 
God of heaven to have given him an univer- 
ſal empire. Darius II. furniſhed daily 
victims, * according to the appointment 
* of the prieſts at Jeruſalem, that they 
* might offer facrifices to the God of hea- 
ven, and pray for the life of the king 
* and of his ſons. Ezra. vi. 10. Alexander 
offered a ſacrifice in the temple agreeable to 
the Jewiſh ritual, by the direction of the 
high-prieſl; at whoſe inftance, that con- 
queror granted to the Jews diſperſed over all 
Aſia the privilege of their law, and an ex- 
emption from tribute on the fabbatic years. 
The ſame immunities were continued by his 
ſucceſſors. Heliodorus, the reſident of Seleu- 
cus, ſacrificed at Jeruſalem ; and the kings of 
Syria, except the frantic Antiochus, honour- 
ed the temple with their beſt gifts. 

Philo, in his embaſly to Caius, ſays, that 
the temple of Jeruſalem was the firſt that 
received victims for that emperor. Vitellius 

ſacrificed 
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of the Jewiſh war, was the ſeditious rejection 
of the Roman ſacrifices, contrary to the pru- 
dent counſel of the Phariſees, 

. Auguſtus preſented a daily ſacrifice of 4 
bull, the greateſt victim, and two lambs; 
and the empreſs Livia adorned the temple 
with coſtly gifts and phials of gold : being 
charmed, ſays Philo, with the majeſty and 
ſimplicity of the Jewiſh worſhip at the only 
temple in the world, where the inviſible God 
was adored with vows and ſpiritual homage, 
without any image or ſenſible repreſentation, 
Agrippa, his prime miniſter, in return for 
his magnificent reception by Herod, offered 
an hecatomb of ſacrifices, and feaſted the 
people. Auguſtus indeed commended his 
grandſon Caius, that in paſhng through Ju- 
dæa he had not ſacrificed at Jeruſalem : and 
Cicero, as we have ſeen, approved of Pom- 
pey, for lighting the Jewiſh worſhip. | 
account for this diverſity of conduct and ſen- 
timent, by ſuppoſing that the honours paid 
by heathens proceeded from their pagan prin- 
ciple of religious intercourſe and community: 
while the flights occaſionally offered to the 
true religion proceeded either from a blind 
and partial contempt of foreign rites, or from 
reſentment againſt the Jews for the unſocial 
res of their worſhip. This refuſal to aſ- 


ſociate 
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fociate in any of the rites of paganiſm ſeemed 
in thoſe times, the more unjuſt, unreaſon- 
able, and perverſe ; as the toleration extended 
to the Jewiſh religion was really indulgent, 
in the moſt flouriſhing times of the Roman 
republic and empire. 8 

Joſephus, in the fourteenth book of his 
antiquities, has preſerved a large and cu- 
rious collection of decrees and edicts, Ro- 
man and Aſiatic, in favour of the Jews, 
granting them ſeveral immunities, and to- 
lerating the exerciſe of their religion in all 
the cities of Aſia minor: and their hiſtory 
abounds with examples of this lenity and in- 
dulgence. | | 

As I know not a more illuſtrious monu- 
ment of the reſpe& and toleration of Judaiſm, 
of that better explains the principles of anti- 
quity ; I ſhall give a ſufficieat ſpecimen of 
the ſubſtance of thoſe decrees, which were 
laid up in the archives of cities, or engraved 
on braſs in the capitol, 

Of the firſt intercourſe between the Ro- 
mans and the Jews, A. U. pxciit, we have 
a celebrated record in the moſt authentic 
hiſtory of that time, the firſt book of Mac- 
cabees, ch. viii, xv, and the effect of a de- 
cree of the ſenate, which then conſiſted of 
320 members, was a recovery of their civil 
liberty, from the dominion of the kings of 
dyria, This alliance with the Romans, was 
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confirmed, A. U. pcxvit. Theſe were pbi 
LITICAL benefits: but after the conqueſts 
of Pompey and Craſſus, and the ſettlement 
of the Roman government in Judza by Gaz 
binius, the RELIGION of the Jews attracted 
the attention of the republic. 

Julius Ceſar, in his ſecond ditatorſhip; 
A. U. pecvt, authoriſed Hyrcanus and his 
children to be ethnarchs of the Jews, and to 
hold the high-prieſthood. In other edicts, 
he grants the Jewiſh nation a deduction 
from their tribute: and ordains that all the 
country of the Jews ſhould pay an annual 
tribute to Jeruſalem z except on the ſeventh 
or ſabbatic year, becauſe at that ſeaſon, they 
neither receive the fruit of their trees, nor 
ſow their land. After mention of civil im- 
munities, the diftator decrees, that the 


© ſame original ordinances ſhould remain ſtil} 


in force, which concern the Jews with 
© regard to their high- prieſts. Antony and 
Dolabella, conſuls in pccix, confirmed all 
Ceſar's edits in favour of the Jews, who 
expreſſed their gratitude for his good treat- 
ment of them, by an unncommon veneration 
for his memory, 

Junius Gaius, a Roman pretor, in the fol- 
lowing edict to the Parians, thus expreſſes 
the toleration of the Jewiſh religion. PR 

4s 
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The Jews of Delos, and ſome other Jews 
* that ſojourn there, in the preſence of your” 
* ambaſſadors, ſignified to us, that by a de- 
* cree of yours, you forbid them to make uſe 
© of the cuſtoms of their forefathers, and 
* their way of ſacred worſhip---while they 
are not forbidden ſo to do, even at Ro:ne 
itſelf, For even Caius Cæſar, in that de- 
cree; wherein he forbade the Bacchanals to 
meet in the city, did yet permit the Jews, 
and them only, both to bring in their 
contributions, and to make their common 
* ſuppers, Accordingly, forbidding the bac- 
© chanal meetings, I permit the Jews to aſ- 
* ſemble, agreable to the cuſtoms and laws 

* of their country, and to perſiſt therein.” 
This is an honourable teſtimony to the inno- 
cerice and purity of the jewiſh religion. 

Dolabella, in a letter to the people of 
Aſia, and particularly to the city of Epheſus 
their metr6polis, grants to the Jews, an ex- 
emption from military ſervice; and permits 
them the uſe of the cuſtoms of their forefa- 
thers, in aſſembling together for ſacred and 
religious purpoſes, as their law requires, and 
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for collecting oblations neceſſary for ſacrifi- 


ces. Theſe conceſſions have a fair and equi- 
table appearance. Yet when St. Paul, in the 
ame city, taught that unpopular truth, 
* that they were no gods, which were made 
4 * with 
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with hands,' Acts xix. 26. the pagan tole- 
ration was changed at once into a relentleſs 
fury, and the whole city was in an uproar. 
Yet on that memorable occaſion, the aſiarchs 
and the chief magiſtrates ated with modera- 
tion towards the apoſtle and his aſſociates: 
while the Jews excited the perſecution againſt 
them, leſt they ſhould be themſelves involved 
in it, as the ſtrenuous oppoſers of image- 
worſhip. In that hiſtory, we ſee the whole 
idea which was then entertained of toleration, 
both by Jews and heathens. The pagan to- 
leration did not conſiſt in liberty of conſci- 
ence, but in ſociability of worſhip, and mu- 
tual indulgence of all religious rites, not 
hoſtile to each other, nor dangerous to the 
public quiet. The Jews were permitted, out 
of regard to their ſuperſtition, as the Pagan 
expreſſion was, to abſtain from heathen rites 
provided they would not oppoſe the popular 

| idolatry. The Chriſtians could not keep this 
temperament; they were expreſsly command- 
ed, every where to erect the religion of IE SUS 
on the ruins of paganiſm: which, as I hope 
to prove in my next letter, was impractica- 
ble otherwiſe than by a divine power. In 
conſequence, the heathen toleration, ſo mild 
and indulgent to all who would not moleſt 
the religion of the ſtate, was converted into 
the moſt ſanguinary perſecutions. The beſt 

| magiſtrates, 
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magiſtrates, the moſt virtuous emperors, held 
it meritorious to extirpate à religion, which 
profeſſedly aimed at extirpating the eſtabliſh- 
ed idolatry of the Roman empire, and of the 
whole world. | 

To reſume our ſubject: in many of the 
Roman and Afiatic decres, the Jews have mi- 
litary and other exemptions granted them on 
account of their religion, which they ſecurely 
profeſſed and praiſed, as Roman citizens. 

The decree of thoſe of Halicarnaſſus: 
* Since we have ever. a great regard' to piety 
towards God, and to holineſs; and fince 
* we aim to follow the Romans, the bene- 
* factors of all men, and what they have 
* written to us, about a league of friendſhip 
and mutual affiſtance between the Jews and 
* our City; and that their ſacred offices and 
* accuſtomed feſtivals and aſſemblies may be 
* obſerved by them—we have decreed, that 
* as many of the Jews, as are willing ſo to 
do, may celebrate their ſabbaths, and per- 
form their holy offices according to the 
* Jewiſh laws; and may make their proſeu— 
chæ at the ſea- ſide, according to the cuſtom 
* of their forefathers.' 

In a decree of the Sardians, befides the fame 
indulgences reſpecting their religion, the ma- 
giſtrates attend to their ſcrupulous diet, and 
direct, that ſuch. ſorts of food, as they eſ- 
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teem fit for their eating, may be imported 
into the city. 

Other edicts to the ſame puypoſe, are 
omitted by Joſephus, on account of their 
number and uniformity: but there are ſeve- 
ral teſtimonies in his fixteenth book, which 
will furniſh us with ſome reflections on the 
deſign of Providence, in canciliating to the 
Jews, ſo remarkable a protection of their re- 
ligious rights, 

A. U. pccx1, when M. Agrippa, the em- 
peror's miniſter, and Herod, who derived all 
his dignity from the friendſhip of Auguſtus, 
were met at Leſbos; many Jews, reſiding 1 in 
Ionia, laid before them their grievances : 
that they were not permitted to uſe their own 
laws; that they were compelled by the par- 
tiality of the judges, to proſecute their law- 
ſuits on their ſacred days; were deprived of 
the money they uſed to lay up at Jeruſalem; 
were forced into the army; and were obliged 
to ſpend their ſacred treaſure in the civil of- 
fices impoſed on them. The king requeſted 
Agrippa to hear their cauſe ; and aſſigned his 
friend and hiſtoriographer N jcolaus of Damaſ- 
Cus, to plead for them. The ſpeech itſelf is 
too long for this place, but well expreſſes the 
nature of the ancient toleration: We eſti- 
* mate that happineſs, which all mankind 
: enjoy under the Roman government, from 

* this 
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this very thing; that we are allowed every 
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one to worſhip as our own inſtitutions re- 
* quire, and yet to live in peace with each 
other. And although they would not be 
thus treated themſelyes, yet do they [the 
Greeks] endeavour to compel others to 
comply with them; as if it were not as 
great an inſtance of impiety, profanely to 
diſſolve the religious ſolemnities of any 
others, as to be negligent in the obſervation 
of their own towards their gods, We are 
indeed in a proſperous ſtate by your means; 
but this is only in common with others: and 
we defire no more than this ; to preſerve our 
religion without any prohibition.---If the 
deity delights in being hanoured, it muſt 
delight in thoſe who permit that honour. 
None of our cuftoms are inhuman, but all 
tending to piety and juſtice, Nor do we 
conceal thoſe injunctions, by, which we go- 
vern our lives---The ſeventh day we ſet 
apart from labour; it is dedicated to the 
learning of our cuſtoms and laws, and to 
reflection on them This is therefore what 
we implore from thee, moſt excellent A- 
grippa: that we may not be ill-treated, de- 
ſpoiled of aur goods, hindered from mak- 
ing uſe of our own cuſtoms, or compelled 
to compliances which we do not exact from 


i others,” He then reminds him of the mag- 
oificeng 
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nificent facrifice he had himſelf made at the 
temple, and intreats him to confirm the im- 
munities which the Romans had granted to 
the jewiſh nation and worſhip. The event 
was agreable to the reaſonableneſs of this 
plea, and Agrippa ratified the jewiſh privi- 
leges. 
The injurious behaviour of the populace, 
as well in Libya, as in Aſia, occaſioned, four 
years after, a renewal of their privileges, 
both from Auguſtus and Agrippa. The em- 
2 granted them liberty to follow their 
own cuſtoms, according to the law of their 
fathers; that their ſacred money be not 
touched, but veſted in the hands of the 
receivers at Jeruſalem; that they be not 
obliged to go before any judge on the ſab- 
bath day, non on the day of the prepara- 
tion to it, after the ninth hour. That if 
any one be caught ſtealing their holy books, 
or their ſacred money, whether it be out of 
the ſynagogue or public ſchools; he ſhould 
be deemed a ſacrilegious perſon. 

Joſephus adduces theſe and other public 
records, in order to ſcreen his countrymen 
from that infamy and odium under which 
they fell after the Roman conqueſt: which, 
conſidering the favourable treatment they had 
before received, cannot be reſolved into any 
leſs cauſe, than the divine rejection. Com- 
| meice 
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merce and gain had carried great numbers 
of them into all parts of Afia and Africa, and 
to Rome itſelf. In theſe diſtant regions, 
they were providentially favoured and. tolera- 
ted: and, under that toleration, their ſacred 
books became known to the more inquiſitive 
Gentiles, and the principle of the divine unity 
was diſſeminated. This we may confider as one 
of thoſe ſignal preparatives, by which the 
chriſtian revelation was rendered more ealy 
of reception among the more intelligent hea- 
thens. 
© I frequently make mention of theſe de- 
* crees,' ſays the patriot-hiſtorian and apologiſt 
of the Jews, in order to reconcile other 
people to us; and to take away the cauſes 
of that hatred, which unreaſonable men 
bear to us. As for our cuſtoms, there is 
no nation which always makes uſe of the 
dame: and in every city almoſt we meet 
with them different from one another. But 
natural juftice is advantageous to all men 
c every where, both Greeks and Barbarians ; 
0 which our laws have the greateſt regard, 
and thereby render us, if we abide in them 
after a pure manner, benevolent and friendly 
to all men. On which account we have rea- 
ſon to expect the like return from others; and 
to inform them that they ought not to eſteem 
' difference of poſitive inſtitutioas a ſufficient 
cauſe 
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* cauſe of alienation ; but unite with us in thy 
F purſuit of virtue and probity.' xvi. 6. 
The greateſt benefit, which revealed reli. 
gion derived from the Pagan toleration, was 
the more ready and candid reception of the 
divine unity, In order to eſtimate the im- 
menſe value of this diſcovery, the uſe and 
importance of the enquiry will authorize us 
to employ our attention, in examining how 
far this diſcovery of the unity and attributes 
of God was advanced by the moſt cultivated 
reaſon in the moſt enlightened age. Our 
learned hiſtorian's obſervations, ch. u. p. 31, 
naturally lead us to an inveſtigation of this 
great topic; which is the proper baſis of 2 
juſt and ſatisfactory demonſtration of the ne- 
ceſſity, the excellence, or real exiſtence of a 
divine revelation, 
* The philoſophers of Greece deduced their 
« morals from the nature of man, rather than 
from that of God, They meditated, how- 
{ ever, on the divine nature, as a very cuti- 
* ous and important ſpeculation; and in the 
profound inquiry, they diſplayed the ſtrength 
and weakneſs of the human underſtanding: 
c In the Stoic philoſophy, the work- 
man was not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 
the work; whilſt, on the contrary, the 
* ſpiritual God of Plato and his diſciples, re- 


* ſembled an idea, rather than a n. | 
The 
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The opinons of the Academics and Epicu- 
'reans were of a leſs religious caſt, — The 
ingenuous youth, who, from every part, 
' reſorted to Athens, and the other ſeats of 
learning in the Roman empire, were alike 
inſtructed in every ſchool, to reje& and to 
deſpiſe the religion of the multitude. How 
indeed, was it poſſible, that a philoſopher 
' ſhould accept, as divine truths, the idle 
tales of the poets, and the incoherent tra- 
* ditions of antiquity ; or, that he ſhould a- 
dore, as gods, thoſe imperfect beings, whom 
che muſt have depiſed, as men? Againſt ſuch 
* unworthy adverſaries, Cicero condeſcended 
' toemploy the arms of reaſon and eloquence. 
- The admirable work of Cicero de na- 
'tura deorum is the beſt clue we have to 
guide us through the dark and profound a- 
byſs. He repreſents with candour, and 
confutes with ſubtlety, the opinions of the 
- WH philoſophers,” Note 6. 

i- WH | have cited this whole paſſage, not in the 
ie view of controverting the author's ſentiments, 
th but of drawing from them a concluſion equally 
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g. obvious and important, in behalf of revealed 
k- Micligion. 

m .! have often entertained a ſingular idea of 
he {Eicero's character and writings, which you 


know, have been my favourite ſtudy. I con- 
der that great man, as one of thoſe para- 
| | gong 
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gons whom, lord Bacon reckons among th, 
triumphs and ſummits and miracles of haman 
nature. Might it not be a particular deſignoſ 
the Deity to bring this great perſon on the mol 
conſpicuous theatre of the Roman republic, 
then at its highth of power and conqueſt, ac. 
compliſhed with all. the ſtrength. and. graces 
of reaſon and eloquence, and led by his act 
demic principles to explore and collect the 
ample ſtores of Grecian wiſdom ? 
The great end of providence in producing 
ſuch talents, at ſuch a period, might be, to 
give a proof of the utmoſt powers of th 
human mind in morals and religion; to e- 
vince the obligation of natural religion, and 
to ſupply its defects by that divine revelation 
which in leſs than half a century after Cice: 
ro's death began to enlighten the world. 
The admired treatiſe, . Of the nature 0 
the gods, is a melancholy monument of the 
inability of the human mind, with eve!) 
natural advantage of genius and erudition, 0 
erect a conũſtent ſyſtem of pute and rational 
theiſm. From a review of that elaquent anc 
learned treatiſe, I think it impoſſible to cles 
up Cicero's embarras on the moſt important 
of all enquirics : and the failure of the bel 
and ableſt of all gentile writers, in his 4 
tempt to inveſtigate the firſt principle of re 


ligion, evinces, not only the be neſit, ba 
| ti, 
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the neceſſity of divine revelation. From the 
neceſſity of ſupernatural light to guide His 

children, we muſt infer that the Father and 

God of the univerſe has actually imparted that 

liſcovery, ſo eſſential to our duty and happi- 

neſs: and, at once to verify and exalt ſo 
great a light, it is contraſted by the palpable 

darkneſs of polytheiſm, and the glimmering 

laſtre of philoſophy. 

In order to evince the inſufficiency of the 
moſt cultivated reaſon, in diſcovering the firſt 
principle of religion, it may be uſeful to give 
: ſhort analyſis of the celebrated treatiſe of 
the nature of the gods: the whole doctrine 
o which is founded on the ſceptical maxim 
of the academy, that Ignorance is the ſource 
of Philoſophy : this principle is kept in view 
throughout the work, which is a repoſitory 
of the ancient opinions reſpecting a Firſt Cauſe, 
as well as a record of Tully's own ſcepti- 
eiſm. SE ITE, 
In the firſt book, Velleius gives a detail of 
the various opinions of philoſophy, concern- 
ing the divine nature; and patronizes the ab- 
008 ſurueſt of them all, that of Epicurus, which 
repreſented the gods in human forms, as in- 
dolent voluptuaries, totally regardleſs of phy- 
deal and moral government. 

Cotta, the academic, in a fine and deli— 
ate irony, refutes the epicurean impiety ; 
out without dogmatizing, or eſtabliſhing any 


truth 


& a CT 


n 
truth in oppoſition to it. Poſidonĩus, in the 
fifth book of a loft treatiſe on this ſubjed, 
had directly charged Epicurus with atheiſm: 
Cotta aſſents to the charge; yet, while he 
ſhews the falſehood of atheiſm; he does not 
attempt to give a rational idea of the divine 
nature; 

Balbus the ſtoic, in the opening of the ſe. 
cond book, remarks this defe& in Cotta's 
refutation; and attempts to ſupply it, (with 
what ſucceſs will foon appear) in a laboured 
argument for the exiſtence of the gods. 
The unity is ſcarce ever mentioned in the: 
_ dialogues ; but this does not affect the infe- 
rence I ſhall draw from the arguments of 
Balbus, which are rationally deduced from 
nature, afcending from effects to their cauſe. 
He proves a deity, weakly indeed from the 
Roman ſaperſtitions ; but more philoſophi- 
cally from the argument of Chryſippas, that 
there muſt be a nature more excellent than 
man, becauſe the works of nature tranſcend 
all human art or power. Yet while he res- 
' ſons ſo ſpeciouſly on the exiſtence of God 
from his works: he admits not a firſt caulc 
diſtin from the world itſeH, - and excludes 
in terms a pure ſpirit as the author of the 
univerſe. Of creation he had no idea; but 
imagines God and the univerſe to be coe 
and co-cxiſting: he is therefore a Spinoz'"s 
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br philoſophic pantheiſt: a flaw, which may 
be found in almoſt all the reaſonings of an- 
cient philoſophy on this exalted ſubject. That 
ſuch is the doctrine of Balbus, and the real 
opinion of Cicero himſelf; will appear to an 
attentive examiner of the arguments, by 
which he aſſerts a God and providence. 

Balbus divides his argument for a God and 
providence into four parts. 

In the firſt, he gives his proofs of a God, 
by which he means the ſoul of the world. 
la the ſecond, he conſiders the world as the 
body of the deity, to whom he aſcribes a 
plobular form or figure. He goes into a de- 
tail, of the Bach, rl of nature in the 
planetatry ſyſtem and conſtellations, which he 
ſuppoſes endued with intelligence and divinity; 
He enumerates ſeveral kinds of divinity, 
inherent in the heavenly bodies, in things 
uu naturally beneficial, in deceaſed men the 
au benefactors of ſociety; and, rejecting the 
nal letter of the poetic mythology, he ſuppoſes 
e divine nature allegorically expreſſed by it. 
ol From theſe wretched premiſes he draws a 
noble concluſion, religious in itſelf, though 
miſapplied as to the object: that the deity 
(by which he means nature or the univerſe) 
ought to be worſhipped. with a pure mind, 
and without ſuperſtition. This I take to 
i fave been Tully's own religion; a proper 
Spinoziſm, 
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Spinoziſm, adapted to the popular idolatry, 


and refined * m anc moe: wor- 
fai. 0h 

Balbus juſtly. Kiumpbe in tha argument 
from effects to their cauſe; which is diſs 
played with all the charms of eloquence, and 
with as much aceuracy as the ſtate of ſcience 
and philoſophy would then admit of. He 
argues nobly both for the natural and motal 
attributes of the deity; he ſhews, that reaſon 
and virtue are ſprcifically the ſame in God 
and man, and are derived from God to man; 
he demonſtrates a providence from the zrt 
and deſign, ſo conſpicvous in the univerſe; in 
the celeſtial, bodies, in plants, animals, rivers, 
the earth; and infers with: logical preciſion, 
a divine adminiſtration prefiding over — 11 
ſerving all natur mme. 

On theſe premiſes, he builds his * 
that a. providence both general and particular 
regards human life and ins I His prin- 
cipal proof is from the admirable ſtructur 
af the human body, and from the powers of 
the human mind. He afferts that the world 


was made for the convenience and accommo- 
dation. of tl the 
his argument wy we of; i fruits, ani- 
mals, elements, which ate ſubſervient to hu- 
man comfort. and ſubſiſtence. He argues 
for a Fe Preriden e- from divination, 


miracles 


. 
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miracles, and a divine aſſiſtance granted to 
eminent perſons; by which he does not inti- 
mate a moral influence, but an overruling, 
energy of intelle& and felicity of conduct in 
great and public achievements. - For indeed, 
in all this intereſting diſcuſſion, Lucilius In- 
fiſts much more on phyſical than moral con- 
ſiderations. He concludes well, and in cha- 
racter; that it is impious to frame arguments 
in ſupport of atheiſm, whether they be meant 
in earneſt, or only as a diſplay of parts and 
fagacity. EE EL. or, | | 
Had Cicero concluded his treatiſe of the 
nature of the gods with this obſervation, and 
ended the enquiry with the ſecond book ; 
we ſhould have conſidered his work as much 
more compleat than it now is; and the great 
author himſelf as far more conſiſtent, and 
leſs ſceptical in his religious ſyſtem, than in 
fact he was. For to the wonder of his ad- 
mirers, and to the diſgrace of philoſophy, 
his whole third book is employed in ſubvert- 
ing the proofs and arguments of Lucilius, 
by the doubts and objections of Cotta; who, 
in the ſceptical character of the Academic, 
involves in inextricable perplexity, his own 
ind Cicero's creed on the fundamental article 
of all religion, a deity and a providence. He 
refutes the pantheiſm of Lucilius, which 
nearly reſembled that of Spinoza; by his 
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own atheiſm; which was that of Strato, that 
Nature is God. 

Strato's atheiſm differed from that of Epi- 
curus, in aſcribing to matter, a plaſtic life 
or energy; while the latter, more conſiſ- 
tently, held the material ſyſtem to be inert, 
and its motion determined by the laws of 
mechaniſm. Both ſuppoſed matter to be 
diſcerped into infinite particles, while Spi- 
noza held the univerſe to be one ſubſtance, 


© Whoſe body Nature is, and God the ſoul.” 


It is neceſſary to bear in mind the diſtinct 
impieties of theſe philoſophers, in order to 
develope the intricacies of Cotta's argu- 
ment; which terminates in the ſtratonic 
atheiſm, and, as Lactantius well obſerved, 
entirely ſubverts all religion: | 

Cotta, in the courſe of his argument, ral- 
lies the popular religions, in a manner quite 
inconſiſtent with his pretended reſpect for 
ancient rites and the pontifical law. This 
part is a curious detail of the ancient ſuper- 
ſtitions, all which he ſtrikes at once out of 
his creed. The abſurdity of thoſe multi- 
plied ſuperſtitions; is ſtrongly exemplified in 
this authentic record of paganiſm : all parts 
of which, are verified, by thoſe remains of the 
ancient polytheiſm, which Voſſius has de- 
ſcribed, and Mantfaucon has repreſented, in 

a magnet 
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* manner which makes paganiſm viſible to 

After giving the genealogies of the ſe- 
ng Jupiters, and ſons of Jupiter, and of 
the other deities, on the ſyſtem of Euheme- 
rus, as deified mortals ; he rejects them all, 
together with the ideal Aivinities, the vir- 
tues, hope, fortune, and the reſt, which 
conſtitute the moſt innoctnt and ſentimental 
part of paganiſm: 

From this eaſy conqueſt over the vulgar 
idolatry, he proceeds to triumph over Bal- 
bus and the ſtoics, by denying the int 
exiſtence of a Firſt cauſe: Here is a great 
chaſm in the preſent copies of Cicero; and 
the learned Arnobius affirms, that the more 
religious pagans were ſo ſcandalized at Cot- 
ta's impiety, that they deemed it neceſlary, 
to forbid by 9 the reading of a 
work, which favoured the chriſtian religion, 
by ſtriking at the foundation of the pagan 
eſtabliſhment. It appears from ſome frag- 
ments, and from the chain of Cotta's rea- 
ſoning, that he had refuted the materialiſm 
of Balbus, (who gave the name of divinity to 
an active fire, or æther, that pervades the 
univerſe) by the atheiſm or plaſtic energy of 
dtrato, His arguments againſt a moral pro- 
vidence ſtill remain: they are the naturil 
conſectaries of his atheiſtic tenets; and are 
lounded on the common topics, of the abuſe 
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of reaſon, and the unequal allotment of re- 
ward and puniſhment. In his ſpitited ma- 
nagement of the firſt topic, be ſays enough 
to convince any one, that reaſon is not ca- 
pable of being our ſole guide in ſpeculative 
or moral theology. In the profecution of 
the ſecond, he makes no better deduction 
from the unequal diſtribution of things, than 
to aſſert, that we derive proſperity from the 
gods, virtue from ourſelves ; that is, in plain 
terms, that all effects proceed from natural 
cauſes, not a providence. He coneludes with 
obſerving, that his reaſoning on the divine 
nature, at leaſt evinced the obſcurity and 
difficulty of the enquiry; that he wiſhed to 
be refuted ; and politely adds, that Lucilius 
was the better reaſoner. Yet in the begin- 
ning of the treatiſe of divination, Quintus 
Cicero expreſsly aſſerts, that Cotta's diſqua- 
lifying expreſſions were merely not to affront 
the common notions of mankind; and that 
in the zeal of diſputing againſt the ſtoics, * 
tore up all religion by the roots. 
The religion of Cicero, as far as it en be 
collected from his writings and conduct, well 
deſerves a diligent enquiry. Thus much is 
evident to an impartial examiner, that his 
rgligion was not that rational theiſm, which 
bs the ſubject of Dr. Middleton's panegyric. 


Cicero 8 religion, ſays his learned 1 
P er, 
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pher, was undoubtedly of heavenly ex- 
traction, built on the foundation of a God, 
* a providence, an immortality.” On the 
contrary, in all his writings,” in his real as 
well as philoſophic character, ſcepticiſm is 
the prevailing feature. Whenever he dog- 
matizes on the divine nature, he is a Spino- 
ziſt: and in all his notions, either of the 
exiſtence, the unity, or the providence: of 
God, he confounds the divine nature with 
that of the univerſe. In his firſt book of 
laws, where he has given a more accurate 
idea of natural religion, than in any other 
part of his writings ; even here his principles 
terminate in pantheiſm, and are inconſiſtent 
with the relation between a moral governor, 
and accountable creatures. Hence, his mo- 
ral and political ſyſtem, ſpecious as it, and 
adorned with the moſt perſuaſive eloquence, 
wants that ſtrength and ſolidity, which can 
reſult only from the diſcovery of a divine 
mind, diſtin& from, and preſiding over the 
univerſe. The popular religions he at once 
deſpiſed and venerated: for that, beſides an 
external compliance with the religious eſta- 
bliſhment of his country, there was a mix- 
ture of real ſuperſtition, as well as of poli- 
tical artifice, in his character, appears in 
many particulars, eſpecially in his extravagant 
project of deifying his daughter. His re- 
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expreſſions that have occaſionally eſcaped 
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ligion was a religion without a moral governor; 
his notion of immortality was a philoſophical 
chimera, without a future ſtate of perſonal 
exiſtence; and his exalted principles of moral 
rectitude and political juſtice have no firmer 
foundation, than public utility, the natural 
parity of mankind, and the ambition of pow- 
er and fame. Such are confeſſedly the ends 
of his ethic ſyſtem of offices, ſo elaborately 
conſtructed for the uſe of his ſon, in order 
to open to his view, the ſhining path to the 
honours of a Roman citizen, when that cha- 
rater had loſt its dignity and its freedom. 
| I do not lay the ſtreſs of this cenſure of 
Tully's religious principles, on any indiſcreet 


him in his political orations, or elſewhere: 
but as there was an unguarded openneſs in 
his character, thoſe paſſages too much con- 
firm the concluſion I have drawn from his 
elaborate works, written in the cloſe of his 
life, expreſsly on the ſubject of religion. Yet 
notwithſtanding any juſt depreciation of his 
principles, my admiration of this great man, 
both in his political and moral character, per- 
haps, exceeds that of his warmeſt panegy- 
riſts. His literary excellence is as great and 
extenſive in ſci:nce as in eloquence. His 
philoſophical writings include all that was 


beſt in the · four greck ſes, from the time 
pines” | of 
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of Theophraſtus to his own, * This, ſays 
a very competent judge, was the happieſt 
* age of philoſophy; and there is little doubt, 
but Cicero pitched on the beſt thoughts 
© of the ableſt perſons of that happy age, as 
* the fitteſt to be communicated to his own 
citizens, and to receive the ornaments of 
* his own incomparable ſtyle. 

The imperfe& ſtate of ſcience in that 
learned and poliſhed age, cannot be alleged 
as a cauſe of Cicero's failure in inveſtigating 
the primary truths of religion. Theſe pri- 
mary truths do not reſult from the minutiæ 
of ſcience, in which, chiefly conſiſts our ſu- 
periority to the ancients. Nature at large 
declares its author. Nature in detail, only 
confirms by infinite proofs, the obvious re- 
ſalt of this auguſt ſpectacle of heaven and 
earth, He, who could diſcourſe like Tully, 
on the planetary ſyſtem, wanted no argument 


which nature could ſuggeſt, to lead us to her 
author. 


Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus wondrous, fair; Thyſelf how wondrous then! 


This argument led our eloquent philoſo- 
pher no farther, than to divinize the uni- 
verſe, and the ſubtle flame or ether that per- 


vades 
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vades it; thus excluding mind and will, in- 
telligence and moral government, from a tf 
tem formed on purp6ſe to diſplay them. 
Though, on account of the eminence of 
his character, I have inſtanced i in Cicero on- 
ly, the blindneſs of nature, and the incapa - 
city of reaſog in the diſcovety of religious 
truth = the ſame obſervation may be extended 
to philoſophy at large. Their beſt opinions 
of the deity, even thoſe of Plats, are invol- 
ved in gteat obſcurity, and with difficulty 
con be extricated from the myſticiſm that 
ſurrounds them. Plato's idea of a ſupreme 
and ſubordinate Gods, indeed ſo much reſem- 
bles the Jewiſh i revelation of the ſupreme 
Being and miniſtring angels,” that it was 
badly derived from forme” traditions he had 
learned in Egypt, as well as. from the con- 
verſctions'of Socratos; Who came much neat- 
et to the ſimple: truth; than any of his fol · 
16wers ; Who, by refining on his principles, 
and affeckingu to conceat them, impioully 
ſtuſtrated 'theovery. end and purpoſe of phi- 
lofophy. The more we inveltigate the greek 
philotophy, the more: ve ſhall” he convinced 


its duplicity, ſcepticiſin, and i impious per- 
verſion of the doctrine of the unity. This, 


Sts Paal aſſutes us, was the ſpecific guilt of 
the pl. loſophers, becauſe, that 6 when they 
Knew God, or might have knovrn him by 
his 


his works, * they glorified him not as God, 

neither were thankful; but became vain in 
* their imaginations, and their fogliſh heart 
was darkened.“ What rendered them 

* without excuſe,” was, that when they knew 
er might have known the principle of the [ 
unity, they concealed it from the people, and 
perverted it by their favourite pantheiſm: 7 
till at length this great truth was ſo buried 
in the rubbiſh of ſuperſtitions, idolatry, and 
polytheiſm, that not even the genius, learn- 
ing, and virtues of Cicero, could recover it 
from its obſcurity. 

What this great and accompliſhed man did 
not diſcover by the energy of his culti-' 
vated reaſon, the reaſon of all other men 
ſhould deſpair of - effefting : The diſcove- 
ry of a true ſyſtem of religion and mora- 
lity, founded -on the real. nature of God, 
as a pure ſpirit, diſtin from, and preſiding 
over his creation: and on the real nature of 
man, his impotence of obtaining acceptance 
of God, without an amneſty for the paſt, a 
wle of life and opinions, and a divine aſſiſt- 
ance: in fine, without an expreſs REVELATI- 
ox of his own, and of the divine nature; and 
of a future ſtate, not merely of that metaphy- 
lical eternity which the ancients imagined; 
but of diſtinct exiſtence, perſonal conſciouſ- 
neſs and perception, and a proper immorta- 
lity, either in miſery proportioned to de- 
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merit, or in happineſs, infinitely beyond all 
human deſert. | 
If we ntay adventure on ſo high a theme, 
T would finiſh this ſpeculation with a ſhort 
ſketch of thoſe exalted and juſt ideas, which 
the ſcriptures give us of the ſupreme Being, 
and which alone are commenſurate to the 
object of religion. No philoſophy can pa- 
rallel ſuch thoughts as inſpiration dictates on 
the divine nature, and our relation to him. 
God in the beginning created the heavcn and 
the earth. God ſaid, let there be light, and 
there was light. Let us make man in our 
image, after cur likeneſs. I am, that I am 
Glorious in holineſs--- Hear, O Ijrael, the Lord 
cur God is one Lord---Thou art from ever- 
laſting, almighty, infinite ; eternal, immortal, 
invi/ible ; dwelling in light inacceſſitle, Tuſtice 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne, 
He condeſcends to behold the thin gs in heaven and 
earth, 
| God was in Chriſt, reconciling the world unta 
himſelf. As the Father bath life in himſelf, jo 
he hath given to the Son to have life in himſelſ, or, 
neceſſary jelf exiſtence. No man cometh unte 
the Father, but by the Son. The ghry of Gad 
Shines in the face of Jeſus Chritt; in the form 
9 God, and equal with God; the brightneſs of 
4¹⁸ glory, end the expreſs image of his perſon. 
Through 


. 
Through Him we have acceſs by one Spirit, 


unto the Father. God is love. He loved us, 
and ſent his Son to be the propitiation for our 


fus. Wherefore, be is able alſo to ſave them to 


the uttermoſt, that come unto God by him, ſeeing 


he ever liveth to make interceſſion for them. For 


fuch an high-prieſt became us, who is boly, 
ligber than the heavens. 


ing his own nature to man, ſeems intimated 
in a paſſage, which is placed at the conclu- 


Teſtament; and with which, it will be not 
improper to conclude theſe collections. But 
je, beloved, building up yourſelves on your moſt 
boly FAITH, praying in the HOLY GHOST, keep 
your ſelves in the LOVE of GoD, loading for the 
MERCY SF our Lord JESUS CHRIST, unto 
ETERNAL LIFE. | 


rr 


barmleſs, undeſiled, ſeparate from ſinners, and 
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The whole purpoſe of the deity in reveal- 
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' REMARKS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In my ſecond letter, and in the remarks aunexed 4 to it, were 
diſplayed, the ideal riches. of an hiſtoric library: the uſe of 
thoſe tables, is to aſſiſt the unexpericnced, in method, choice, 
and ſelection; and to prevent indiſcriminate and injudicious ſty- 
dies. When hiſtories have the neceſſary authenticity and pro- 
bability, there is much diſcernment to be employed in the choice 
and the uſe we make of them. Some are to be read, ſome ate 
to be ſtudied ; and ſome may be neglected entirely, not only 
without detriment, but with advantage. Some are the proper 
objects of one man's curioſity, ſome. of others, and ſome of 
all men's ; but all hiſtory is not an object of curioſity for 
any man. He who improperly, wantonly, and abſurdly 
makes it ſo, indulges a fort of canine appetite : the curioſity 
of the one, like the hunger of the other, devours ravenouſly, 
and without diſtinction, whatever falls in its way: but nei. 
* ther of them digeſts.” Lord Bolingbroke, letter iv. p. 149, 
Poly bius expreſſes ꝛbis judicious caution with equal force and 
greater Celicacy. —agarAzoo Th vac Toig 24045 Twr bir 
nr. Kai ym FTTH TXT @V ar CYEV0phares T wv dennen 51 
re vag, rde aAr3s; ar⁰αον,½tß va Ceuparr, ur ig T0. f 
N, e, if avrer T7 aden kat Tpapry xeuaterrang was & 
cba, Gs Te ge TY Ar2Y WT T9 vet TF0b0wT6Gy dort Tr 
nag oTIEAL 4. YL rg Sano, ort Ty; tig T9 AM di νννn dex 
deres deres. p. 310. B. In another place, his loreſhip, ob. 
ſerves, With more truth than he was perhaps aware of, that 
« a ſerious and honeſt application to the ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical 
© hiſtory, and every part of profane hiſtory and chronology 
relative to it, is incumbent on divines in their diſputes with 
* theiſts, becauſe wisTORY ALONE CAN FURNISH THE 
© PROPER PAOOFS, THAT THE RELIGION THEY TEACH 
6 15 oF cop.“ Lett. V. p. 176. The methodical ſtudy of 
original hiſtorians, and the application of hiſtory to religion 
and policy, ate the objects of the foregoipg refletions. 


Malcbranche 
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IT. P. 160- 


Malebranche has conducted his enquiry after truth, with a 
conſtant view to the mixed ſtate of human nature, as diſcloſed 
to us by revelation. With much obſcure, and, at beſt, un- 
certain metaphyſic, he has interwoven the moſt intereſting 
truths of theology and ethice. His Recherche de la Verité, 
firſt publiſhed in 1674, and improved in the fucceeding 
editions of 1712, and 1735; has been twice tranſlated iuto 
latin, 1687, and 1753. In this work, he admirably detects, 
book I, the errors of the ſenſes, IId, of the imagination, 111d, 
of the underſtanding, IVth, of the inclinations, Vth, of the 
paſſions: and in the VIth book, he lays down a general me- 
thod of conducting the mind in the ſearch of truth. See B. i. 
c. 4. 

C'a toujours ẽtẽ, et ſera tojours Ia mode, de regarder toutes 
choſes comme problematiques; et de parler cavalicrement des 
veritez memes les plus fates, pour ne paroitre entetez de rien. 
pref.— Les geometres n 'aiment pas la verite, mais la con- 
noiſſance de la verité. i. 2.——L'uſage que nous devons faire 
de notre libertẽ, 'c'eſt de nous en ſervir autant que nous Je 
pouvons. ibid. Le peche originel n'a pas beſoin de preuve 
—car chacun ſent en ſoi meme un loi qui le captive et le dereg- 
le, ii, 7. eclairciſſement.— -L'ame, depuis le peche, eſt de- 
venue comme corporelle, par inclination, i. 13. Tachons de 
nous delivrer peu a peu des illuſions de nos ſens, des viſions de 
notre imagination, et de Limpreiſion, que l'imagination des 
autres hommes fait ſur nos eſprits, ii. 6. Le principal deſſein 
e Dieu c'eſt Vincarnation de ſon Fils. Dieu a etabli l'ordre de 
de 1a nature, et permis le deſordre qui y eſt arrive, pour fa- 
riſer ce grand ouvrage.“ 


" In. p. 178. 
Ignorance is a leading cauſe of ineredulity. ChriQdanity 3 
dſcardes, becauſe it is not underſtood. Men, on other ſub- 


relipion, a ſurpriling ignorance and prejudice ; and form the 
moſt imperfeR ideas, both of its moral and dogmatic part, and 
: | even 


je&s of converſation very intelligent, betray on the topic of 
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even of its evidence, which may be learned from a few days 
reading. Chriſtian knowledge, if made au eſſential branch of 
the inſtitution of youth, and of private enquiry, would foo 
diffipate the phantoms of infidelity. The writings of St. 
Luke and St+ Paul, and the argument for the chriſtian religion 
ſo briefly and fo candidly ſtated by Grotius (in his 2d and 30 
books, de veritate R. C.] would have a wondertul effect on 
the benighted mind of a faſhionable unbeliever. He who 
would not be at the pains of acquiring theſe elements of the 
moſt important of all ſciences, is ſcarce worthy to be reaſoned 
with. A right conduct of the underſtanding, is the firlt ſtep 
to reform the will: and it is much to be regretted, that fonk 
perſpicuous and logical method of teaching the chriſtian telizi- 
on ſhould not be adopted in all our ſeats of literature, aud ered 
in all our pulpits. 


IV. P. 169. 


To my plain apprehenſion, which is hot perhaps congenil 
With that of a connoiſſeur, in the fine arts, it ſeems that fen 
of them have been much improved ſince the ſixteenth century, 
The Chriſtfin religion is wiſely ſilent on this ſubject: it only 
forbids the abu⁰f̃ of the fine arts, either by licentious imits 
tion, or by a luxurious attachment to them, Its principle 
refne and ennoble every employment of the human mind. 
The chriſtian religion, haviig perfection for its end, and fi 
miliarizing the mind to the purett ideas of the fair and bear 
tiful, tends to perfect the arts, in ſubordination to its rulig 
principle, divine love. An artiſt in painting, ſculpture, mi 
lic, poetry, and even in the inferior departments, would ee 
thoſe of his profeſſion, other things being equal, in proper: 
tion, as he was directed in his choice and execution by chm. 
tian principles. The ſpirit of irreligion has debaſed and cor 
rupted all the arts. It is itſelf a ſpitit of turpitude and vic 
and ban ſlies every delicate ſcruple, and that true fublias, 
which is inſeparable from purity in the artiſt's breaſt, Let 
a good critic examine a poem or picture by the rules of chu 
tianity : he would perceive at once, that they are the rus 
of cortectneſi and decorum, of grace and ſublimity, To put 
ſue this ſpec ulation one ſtep farther: the repreſentations of lle 
TY 1e. l 
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theatre are deemed a neceſſary rt of the police of great cities. 
In England, they have found their way into our towns and 
villages: which ſeems no neceſſary or uſeful policy. Theſe 
repreſentations, if contrary to chriſtianity, are unlawful, on 
the ſame principle as the pagan ſpectacles were held to be im- 
pious in the primitive church. When they are fo unexceptĩ- 
onable, as to employ the chaſte muſe of the chriſtian clergy; 
the theatres ought to be reformed from every indecorum, that 
may corrupt the heart or manners. Neither comic wit, nor 
tragic pathos, would be loſers by this reform, which would 
daly retrench the fuperfluities of the tage, by proceeding on 
this principle; that the chriſtian religion is uniform and con- 
ltent, and perfects whatever it permits. 


V. FP. 177. 


A very eminent deeper, baron Wolf in his ethics, 
part I. F 282, thus characterizes the learning and religion 
of the preſent age. Quoniam doctrina ſolida fine ſoliditate 
prop agari nequit ; noſtro autem hoc ſeculo, quo dominantur 
* opiniones confuſaneæ, que religioni, virtuti ac iutegritati 
« morum iateritum minantur; et quibus per conſequens feli- 
citas generis humani in præſentiſſimum periculum addrcitur : 
doctrina ſolida maxime opus eſt, ut a deviis in viam rectam 
t reducantur errantes. Noſtro imprimis ſeculo, omni avimi 
* contentione id erat enitendum, ut ſoliditas, intellectualis vir- 
© tus (\ 265) promoveretur : conſequenter, peſſimè de humano 
genere merentur, qui javentutem a ſoliditate revocant, 

Nemo eſt, qui neſciat, materialiſmum ubivis terrarum ho- 
© die invaleſcere, ac ſummo cum faſtu propagari, quaſi foli ſa- 


* contemptum adducitur, et qui non ompem tollere videri vo- 
or « lunt, eam ncſcio in quod monſtrum vertunt. Luxus indies 
ice majora c2pit incrementa, et vana glori. toretur; Antiqua 
* fides evanelcit, et fraudi locum facit. Felices ſe exiſtimant, 
* cupiditates ſuas explere poſſunt, in omne libidinis genus 

$a oni. Continuz de calamitatibus ſunt querelæ, quarum ta- 

men contradiQorii ingenii homines ipſimet ſunt auRores. Quo 
tandem evalurus ſit hic rerum ſtatus, divinare haud adeo ar- 
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« duum foret. Such were the ſentiments of the moſt rational 
philoſopher of this age, in his laſt and beſt work, written in 
1750, on the moſt ſublime principles of Moral Perfection.“ 
Some eminent divines preſaged better things of the 5 age, 
than aur experience bath as yet verified. See J. F. Budden, 
de bonarum literarum decremento noſtra ztate non temerc 
metuendo, 1714, and in his Miſc- Sacra. II. 266. J. G. 
Walch oratii de incrementis, quæ noſtra ætate ſtudium theo- 
logiz cepit, 1725, both cited by Bp. Law, in bis excellent 
conſiderations on the theory of religion, 1 765, p. 228. Bud- 
deus contraſts the improvements of ſcience, with the ill cffey 
of popery, p. 271, had he lived longer, he would have added, 
the ill effets of deiſm, and the neceſſity of reverting to the 
chriſtian religion, as the only remedy of public evils, the only 
ſource of public and private felicity, 


VI. P. 184. 


Our firſt proteſtant archbiſhop ſet the example to the church 
of England, in ſyſtematic theology. Thomæ Cranmeri loco. 
rum communium libri XII, iterum editi Londin. 1621. Thy 
Hluſtriovs prelate was ſeconded by other great names in he- 
land: Jac. Uſferii corpus theologiz chriſtianæ, Dublin, 1638 
4+ Rogeri Boylii ſumma theologie chriſtianz, Dublin, 1681. 4, 
commended by Walch. biblioth. theolog. i. 232. compare 
Buddeus's excellent hiſtory of dogmatic theology, iſagog. Il, 
T. p. 378, and his own elaborate ſyſtems moral and dog 
matic, which, with the other works of that moſt learned, 
perſpicuous, arid candid lutheran, are, in my judgment, the bel 
guides we can follow in ſacred ſtudies- 


VII. P. 194—199. 


Hecatzi Abderitz eclogz ſive fragmenta libri de hiſtoria et 
antiquitatibus ſacris veterum Hebrzorum. Gr. et Lat. edidit 
Petrus Zornius, 1730. 8. Theſe fragments are preſerved in 
the firſt book of Joſephus, againſt Apion, and in the ninth 
book of the evangelical preparation of Euſebius, See the dibli- 
oth. Germ. xx. 68, xxxi. 105. and a differtation on the lav 
of the fabbatic year, in the ſame bibliotheque, xxx. 83. of 
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r. 57, & Buddeus, H. E. i. 400. The cauſes of its deſolation 


AÆgypto proxima, Peræa, aſperis diſperſa montibus, gt a cæ- 
teris Judzis Jordane amne diſcreta. Reliqua Judza dlviditur 
in toparchias decem, quo dicemus ordine, Hierichuntem pal- 
metis conſitam, fontibus irriguam.—Orinen, in qua fuere Hie - 
roſolyma, longe clariſſima urbium orientis, non Judzz modo. 
Compare Herodotus, I, 1. II. 159. III. 5. VII. 89. That by 


Cadytis in Herodotus, is meant Jeruſalem or the holy city, I 


think is certain, from its being mentioned in connection with 
the defeat of king Joſiab, at the battle of Megiddo. Tages 
win 0 N:xw; ouubanuy * May zx net. era & Tyr ax. Ka 
Ty reh xn Toęi nc do pryzAm i Necos fought a battle a- 
gainſt the Syrlans in the plains of Magdolus, and after he had 
obtained the victory, he took the great city of Cadytis, in 
the opinion of Herodotus, little inferior to Sardis, the capital 
of Croeſus, eee bare 

Cellarius, ii, 368. David fines Imperii ad Euphratem, cul 
adpolita eſt Thapſecus,, protulerat; ut, terminus ab oriente 
Juxta Thapſacum, fuerit fluvius Euphrates, ab occaſu Gaza 
in finibus Ægyptiorum. | 

Hamath, 1 Chron. xiii, 5, is called Antioch in the chaldee 
paraphraſe, Jo. Matthiz Haſii regui Davidici et Salomonzi de- 
ſeriptio, Norimb- 1739. fol. This writer profeſſedly treats of 
the extent of the kingdom of Judah ; he inveſtigates the ſitu. 
tion of Hamath on the Orontes, p* 262, of Tadmor, p. 
263, and of Thapſacus: and he draws this concluſion, p. 270. 
terminos imperii Davidici et Salomonæi ad Euphratem revera 
pertinuiſſe, At. 


Dr. Grew, in the philoſophical tranſactions, No. 330, com- 


4 


& es that Paleſtine contained thirteen millions of acres, being 


lit del to one fourth of England and Wales, and thirteen times 


larger than Holland. 

| Shaw's travels. Lond. 1757, p. 280. © If we take in the 
|  Thole extent of the land of promiſe, from Hamath to the river 
4 Egypt, and from the coaſt of the Mediterranean to the de - 
lerts ot Arabia, it will contain ccecLx miles in length; and 
by vounding it no farther to the eaſtward than with the me” 
R © ridians 


Of the fertility of Paleſtine, conſult Reland, Paleſt. lib. i. 


are given in the prophet Jeremiah, ix. Pliny, H. N. V. 15», 
Supra Idumzam et Samariam Judza longe lateque funditur; 
pars ejus Syria junta, Galilaa yoratur: Arabiz vero et 
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© ridians of Hamath and Damaſcus, it will contaia near c milet 
cin breath. The extent of it indeed, from Dan to Beerſheba · 
© which is often mentioned in ſcripture, as the more ſettled and 
© permanent poſſeſſion of the Iſraelites, does not exceed cxx 
© miles. Yet even reduced to this length only, conſidering the 
great fruitfuldeſs of the whole, the number of its inhabitants, 
© together with the many cities and villoges that belonged to 
© it: the holy land was ſo far from being an inconſiderable 
« ſpot of ground, as ſome authors have miſrepreſented it, that 
© (excluſive of what it was in the reigns of David and Solo- 
© mon, and many ages after) it muſt have been always re- 


« parded as one of the moſt opulent and conſiderable kingdom 
of the ealt. 


IX. P. 199. 


The prophecies concerning the revolutions of Egypt, are 
arranged and illuſtrated by Biſhop Newton, in his xiith diſſer- 
tation. The learned reader will peruſe with ſingular pleaſure 
Vitringa on Iſiah, xix, and compare Ezekiel xxix—xxxii, 
with the Greek hiftorians of the reigns of Cambyſes, Ochus, 
and Alexander, 


. * 175—209. 


Jo. B-ptiſtz Ottii ſpicilegium five excerpta ex Fl. oſepho, 
ad Novi Teſtamenti Jlluitrationem- Ejuſdem Taganuzoper 
ſeu omiſſa quzdam a Flavio Juſepho. Lugd. Bitav. 1741: 8: 

Jo. Tobiz Krebſii obſervationes in Novum Teſtamentum © 
Flavio Joſepho. Lipſiz, 1755. 8. | 

Jo. Bened. Carpzovii ſacræ exercitationes in S. Pauli epi 
tolam ad Hebrzos ex Philone Alexaudrino ; præmiſſa ſunt 
Philoniana. Helmſt. 1750. 8. 

Ejuſ.lem ſtricturæ theologicz et critic in epiſtolam S. Pauli 
ad Romanos, adſperſis loribus ex Philone Alexandrino. 17538. 

Theſe are excellent ſpecimens of ſcripture criticiſm, eſpeci- 
ally where things are regarded rather than words. 

Decreta Romana et Aſiatica pro Judzis, ad cultum diviuum 
per Aſiæ mino1is urbes ſecure obeundum, ab Joſepho collecda, 
in libro xiv archzolopiz, ct reſtituta ab Jacobo Gronovio. 
Lugd. Batay. 17:2 ; inſerted in Havercamp's Joſephus. 

Ludo, 


Le T t i ans 


Ludov. Alb. Krebfii decreta Romanorum pro Judzis faQa, 

e Joſepho collecta: adjunctum eſt dectetum Athenienſium pro 
Hyrcano pont. max, commentario hiſtorico grammatico cri- 
tico illuſtrata. Lipſiæ, 1768.8. Gronovius makes this juſt 
obſervation on the Roman decrees in favour of the jewiſh re- 
ſigion. Eſt hoc ſplendidiſſimum tempus, quo ipſius Dei nomen 
ab Judza fic paulatim tenebroſis idolorum ineptiis immĩs tum 
intra eadem moenia auditi cæpit, quæ modo nihil niſi paxraoy 
compleQcbantur ; et Romani, licet tune perditiſſimi, illi tamen 
fuerunt, qui ſuis mandatis, illum Deum et cultum ejus, quo 


nihil mirabilius, propugnaverunt. Gronov. ad decreta Rom: 
& Aſiatic. P- 54. 


XI. P. 223. 


Moſheim, de rebus Chr. ante Conſt. p. 1 7. expreſſes his 
aſtoniſhment at a paſſage of Cicero, de invent. i 29, in which 
that great man repreſents it to have been the popular opinion, 
that the philoſophers were atheiſts. In eo autem, quod in 
ofinione poſitum eſt, hujuſmodi ſunt probabilia : : impiis apud 
* inferos pœnas eſſe preparatas ; eos qui philoſophiz dant ope- 
ram non arbitrari, Deos eſſe.” He cites Juvenal, xiii. 86, 
who confirms this idea, of the atheiſm of the philoſophers. 


Sunt in fortunz qui cafibus omnia ponunt, 
Et nutlo eredunt mundum reQore moveri. 


Dr. Bentley, in his 53d remark on Collins, ſays, * it is evi- 
dent to a ſagacious reader, that Tully gives two in- 
e ſtances of probables, which really ns thought falſe.” But 
Moſheim's inference iz the more concluſive, as it is drawn, not 
fro Tully's private opinion, but from the prevailing opinion 
of that age. And this Dr. Bentley acknowledges in a man- 
ner the more ronvincihg, as he wrote that paſſage with a bias 
Rn favour of philoſophy, * The firſt of theſe about the torments 

of hell, was then a current, paſſable, probable aſſertion : 

and the ſecond likewiſe, that philoſophers were atheiſts, was 
& ſtaple mob opinion eſpecially at that time, when Lu- 
cretius, Amafinius, and other epicureans, were the ſole re. 
* tailers in latin; that ſet having in that Janguage got the 
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© ſtart of the reſt.” The ſect of Epicurus prevailed among the 
polite and opulent gentiles, as did that of the Sadducees among 
the more conſiderable of the Jews: and both induced fuch a 
deſtitution of religious principle, as loudly proclaimed the ne- 
ceſſity of tbe chriſtian revelation, The more we inveſtigate 
the greek phuloſophy, even of the moſt virtuous ſecta, eſpecially 
that of the ſtoics; the more we ſhall be convinced of their du» 
plicity, ſcepticiſm, and impious perverſion of the doctrine of 
the unity, by their favourite pantheiſm. The following paſ 
ſages of the learned Buddeus, are a key to ſtoiciſm: * ſpiri- 
tus nomine, ſubtiliſſimum aliquod corpus illis venire : ani- 
© mam noſtram, igneam corporeamque eſſe aſſeruit. Jam vero, 
© cum et eorundem judicio, anima noſtra pars ſit eſſentia divi- 
© nz, hanc quoque corpoream eſſe neceſſe eſt, ex hiſce in · 
c telligitur, quid Dei nomine ſtoici indigitaverint ; nimirumy 
© ſpiritum, hoc eſt, corpus ſubtiliſſimum, per materiam el 
* cozternam diffuſum, eamque informantem et unum animal, 
e ſcilicet mundum, conſtituentem. Hine, quem nos Deum di- 
« cimus, illi mundum, naturam, univerſum appellitant.“ Ana- 
lecta phileſ. pag. 168. et 341. 342. Hzc ſcilicet animo meo 
ſedet ſententia, Græcanicam philoſophiam omnem, quanta quan» 
ta fuit, et atheiſmi et ſpinoziſmi labe fuiſſe infectam. This im- 
portant truth is amply confirmed and illuſtrated by the accurate 
Brucker, in his critical hiſtory of philoſophy, 


XIL P. 208. 


Of intercommunity, and foreign worſhip at Jeruſalem, ſee 
Joſephus, antiqq. iii. 15. 3- iv. 6. 8. and Philo, de vita Moſis, 
lib. i. p. 648. B. This principle, and flattery to their con- 
querors, had ſo infected the Jews themſelves, that even their 
two beſt writers were not aſhamed to countenance it. Philo 
ſpeaks with approbation of the impious honours of the apothe- 
oſu, p. 994—1013. and Joſephus abſurdly interprets the law in 
Exodus xxii, 28, Let no one blaſpheme thoſe Gods, which 
other cities eſteem ſuch.” Ant. iv. 8. F. 10+ & contr. 
Apion. i. 33. 

Diodorus, lib. xxxiv. eclog. 1. clears the meaning of Ta- 
citus's odium humani generis, from all ambiguity.—ovrroape* 
vous N To re Ida recs vf moron To price; 70 Tee; 
Tews aro Tov;e d Toro Of xas rjpurppes Harri thnvayuna xa 
radugal, To fm a why Tpamgns xeweru To Tagunar, wil 

1001 
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wow and a little before, p. 524+ axomurnrov; wen kal wodg 
Lou bre rærras . 


* XIII. P. 220. 


Quintilian's character of Cicero, will authoriſe the idea here 
given of him on Lord Bacon's ſine obſervation, de augment. 
ſcientt. iv. 1. The Roman critic, x. i. applies to Cicero's 
eloquence, a panegyric ſtill more ſuitable to his philoſophy. 
Nam mihi videtur M. Tullius, cum ſe totum ad imitationem 
Græcorum contuliſſet, effinxiſſe vim Demoſthenis, copiam Pla- 
tonis, jucunditatem Ifocratis. Nec vero quod in quoque op- 
timum fuit, ſtudio conſecutus eſt tantum, ſed plurimas vel po- 
tius omnes ex ſeipſo virtutes extulit immortalis ingenii beatiſ- 
fima ubertate, Non enim pluvias, ut ait Pindarus, aquas 
colligit, fed vivo gurgite exundat z DONO QUODAN PROVI-. 
DENTIZ GENITUS, in quo totas vires ſuas eloquentia [Phi 
loſophia] experiretur, 

Dodwell's apology for Cicero's philoſophical writings, pre- 
fed to S. Parker's tranſlation of the treatiſe of moral ends - 
Compare Brucker. H. C. P. II. 34. 44. diſcuſſing the queſtion, 
Cicero an atheus? he concludes, non magnopere a viris 
doctis refragamur, qui non ſatis certum in tanto dogmate 
hæſiſſe Ciceronem queruntur. p. 50. 
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XIV. P. 232. 


Buddeus de Spinoziſmo ante Spinozam, {. 19, thus expreſſ- 
q es his judgment of the theology of the four celebrated ſects of 
) greek philoſophy. Platonica nec atheiſmo favet nec fpino- 
. zilmo : Epicuræa, non ſpinoziſmo quidem, ſed tamen atbeiſ- 
n mo: Stoica ſpinoziſmo quam proxime accedit : Ariſtotelica, 
h ut atheiſmo citra controverſiam favet, itz poſt ſtoicos ad ſpi- 
noziſmum quoque quam proximE accedit. Add his obſerva- 
tions on the Barbaric or eaſtern philoſophy, J. 21, 22, efpe* 
cially that of China : which abundantly confirms our theory, 
that cur preſent juſt notions of natural religion are themſelves 
derived from revclation, though perfectiy contonant to rea- 
ſon; which though clear enough to PEKCLEVE truth whea 
© propoſed, is not generally ſtrong enough to DISCOVER It," 
Bp. Warburton, D L. III. 5, who cites Cic. de Orat. III. 
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31. nam neque tam eſt acris acies in naturis hominum & inge. 
iis, ut res tantas quiſquam vis t MONSTRATAS poſſit videze: 
ne que tanta tamen in rebus obſcuritas, ut eas non penitus acri 
vir ingenio cernat, fi modo adſpexerit. This fine thought iz 
thus applied to the caſe of revealed religion by one of its beſt 
advocates. * Had not revelation diſcovered the true principles 
of religion, they had without doubt continued altogether un. 
© known. Yet on their diſcovery, they appeared fo couſo- 
c nant to human reaſon, that men were apt to miſtake them 
© for the production of it. 


XV. P. 225. 


Cic. N. D. III. 16. Sit ſane Deus, ipſe mundus, hoc credo 
illud eſſe ſublime candens, quem muocant omnes Jovem. | 

Quare igitur plures adjungimus deos ? Cum trupes cere- 
rem, vinum liberum Gicimus, genere nos quidem ſermonis uti. 
mur ulitato : ſed ecquem tam amentem eſſe putas, qui illud 
quo veſcatur Deum credat eſſe? Such was Cotta“, ſuch 
was Tully's t eim; more rational however than that of 
their modern countrymen. See Dr. Middleton's letter 
from Rome, p. 44. D. Whitby, irrifio dei panarii Roma: 


nenfium. 
N. D. II. 28, his fabulis ſpretis ac repudiatis, Deus perti- 


nens Cf. pertingens] per naturam cujuſque rei, per terras Ce- 
res, per maria Neptunus, alii per alia, qui qualeſque ſint, quo- 
que eos nomine conluetudo uuncupaverit, hos deos veneraii et 
colere debemus. 


XVI. P. 228. 


T adopt the judicious obſervation of the Abbe Olivet on the 
concluſion drawn by Balbus from the furvey of nature, c. 53. 
© mente conſilioque divino omnia in hoc mundo ad ſalutem om. 
nium conſervationemque admirabiliter adminiſtrari.“ Rien de 
mieux conclu Les preuves d'une providence divine ſont mag. 
pifiquement etalees par Balbus; mais c'eſt dans la bouche d'un 
Chretien, qu'elles ont une force inviacible, et non dans celle 
d'un Stoicien. Car que veut il dire par ſa * providence des 
* dieux,” lui, qui ne reconnoit pour tout principe intelligent, 
que le feu de Vether? C'eſt a die, une partic de la matiers 
qui arrange l'autre, p. 148. 

| II. i. Tun 


n. 247 


II. 1. Tum Balbus, eundem equidem mallem audire Cot- 
tam, dum qua eloquentia fa//os deos ſuſtulit, eadem vero, in- 
ducat. But to ſupply this defect, he adopts the ſpinoziſm of 
Cleanthes, 9g—11. Deum eſſe mundum, omnemque vim mundi 
natura divina contineri. juſtly might the learned and candid 
Buddeus advance this poſition in bis analecta philofophica, p- 
343. Hzc ſcilicet animo meo ſedet ſententia, Græcauicam 
c philofophiam omnem et atheiſmi et ſpinozilmi labe ny 1 in 
fectam. 

Bayle, who is never ſo much in his element, as when © wal- 
* lowing in the mire” of obſcenity and impiety, gives an ac- 
curate account of ſpinoziſm in his article of the author or ra- 
ther the reviver of that ſpecies of atheiſm, Benoit de Spinoza. 
Compare his article of Stilpo. In general, it may be aſſerted, 
that the ſcepticiſm of Bayle himſelf, and of his favourite phi- 
loſophers, is an argument. of decifive weight, to determine a 
wile and virtuous man to ſeek for certainty in revealed religion. 
Of Spinoza's deith, extremely ſimilar to that of Mr. Hume, 
though not quite ſo marked with levity and affectation, there 
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is a curious account in Nieuwentyt's religious philoſopher, rag. 

; x, Lond. 4to. 1724. 

: XVII. P. 226. 

I Cic. N. D III 2. Cotta profeſſes to believe the religion of 
Jo the ſtate on mere authority ; but expects of Balbus, convin- 
et Cing reaſons for his religious opinions. Compare Lactantius, 


II. 7. A remark of Balbus in the courſe of the converſation, 
is too applicable to moſt of the reaſonings of antiquity on the 
higheſt topics of natural religton. The diſputants do not ſeem | 
in earneſt, or actuated by the love of truth: and the dialogues» 
form of Cicero's philoſophical works, makes him often ſa- 
crifice the moſt important conſiderations to the decorum of the 
compoſition, c 8. Tum Balbus; equ dem adtuiiffe rationes 
mihi videor: fed eas tu ita refellis ut cum me imerrogiturus 
eſſe videare, et ego me ad reſpor-tendum compararim, repente 
avertas orationem, neg des reſpondendi locum, itaque maximæ 
res tacite præterierunt. 

C. II. Niturz iſta ſunt omnia cientis et agitantis motibug 
et apitationibus ſuis. and c. 13. Illa [natura] cobæret et 


permanet, nature viribus nou dcurum, This is the ſtratonic 
atheilm, 
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atheiſm. Compare Brucker, i. 846. vi. 245. Buddeus de 
Spinoziſmo, p. 316. de atheiſmo, p. 45. Strato ipſam mate. 
riam, ex qua mundus hic compoſitus eſt, pro deo habuit; vel, 
ut Cicero loquitur, omnem vim divinam in natura ſitam eſſe 
cenſuit. If there veeds any apology for bringing theſe im- 
pieties into view, I would obſerve that they furniſh an invia- 
Cible argument for the neceſſity of a revelation. Its actual ex. 
iſtence, its utility, and perfection, follow progreſſively in the 
order of rational evidence. 


XVIII. P. 229. 


The weakneſs of Cicero's reaſoning on the Being of God, it 
equally obſervable in his pretended refutation of Prophecy. A 
writer of great eminence, ſpeaking of his arguments in the 
ſecond book of divination, obſerves, that though preſſed with 
© all the advantages of Cicero's rhetoric, they have really no 
force againſt pagan divination, and therefore, ſurely none 
« apainſt ſcriptural propbecy.*” Bp. Hugp. ſerm. i. p. 21. 
Lipſius de Conſtantia, i. 21. paſſes this cenſure on the books of 
divination and of fate. * Ciceronis hic naufragium video, qui 
« providentiam maluit tollere, quam deliberare aliquid de hu- 
mana libertate, Ita dum homines liberos fecit (ait eleganter 
© antiſtes Hipponenſis) fecit ſacrilegos. 

De divin. I. 5p · Studio contra ſtoicos diſferendi, deos mihi 
videtur ſunditus tollere. Compare Auguſtine, de C. D. 
r. 9. Lactantius, II, 8. Arnobius, >. 126. edit. 1603. 

It would require a ſeparate diſcuſſion to examine the religi- 
Ous ſyſtem of Cicero in his treatiſe of laws. His ideas of na · 
tural juſtice, and the foundations of poſitive law, are the no- 
bleſt that are to be found in gentile antiquity, Yet bis prin - 
ciples, carefully examined, terminate in his favourite pan- 
theiſm, and in making the ſou) of man of the ſame eſſence 
with the ſoul of the univerſe: a doctrine deſtructive of all mo- 

ral obligation, becauſe deſtructive of reward and puniſhment, 
But I ſhall profeſſedly reſume this ſubject, when I attempt, in 
the courſe of theſe papers, to ſtate the philoſophic and chriſtian 
doctrines of immortality. 


xIx. 
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XIX. P. 2904 


There are ſeveral diſſertations on the moral and religious 
character of Cicero, and on the theological ſyſtem in his writ- 
ings, which I have not had an opportunity of inſpecting. 

1. Jo. Philippi Treuneri diſſ de theologia Tullü. 

2. Jo. Caſp. Haferungii Cicero Theologus. Witeb, 1701 4. 

3. Jo · Dan. Groſſ. diſſ. de theologia Ciceronis, Argent. 
1696. 4. 

4. Jo. Zimmermanni diſſ. de thelogia Ciceronis, in Muſeo 
Helvetico, vol. I. part iii. p. 374— 439. Tiguri, 1746. 8. 

5. © Trinitatem Ciceronianam, ſecundum quam, exemplo 
* Ciceronis, tres perſonz ſunt tantum tres relationes ex Stil- 
lingfleeti vindiciis SS. Trinit . 1697. 8. recenſet Buddeus, in 
ilag. p. 1126. a vid. p. 258, de atheiſmo Cic. objecto. & p. 
1199. 

6. Jo. Matth. Geſnerus in chreſtomathia Ciceroniana 1717, 
$- providentiam divinam ab Cicerone negatam fuiſſe affirmat. 
conf. Buddeum, de atheiſmo, p 98. Turretin, de la verite 
de la R. C. 1730. 8. p. 42. ſuiv. 8 

7. M. T. C. de natura deorum, cum commentariis Petri 
Leſcaloperii, S. J. in quibus omnis veterum gentium ac philo- 
ſophorum theologia excutitur, Paris, 1660 fol. 

Every reaſonable man, one would think, ſhould concur with 
Lactantius in his judgment of Cicero's religious character, II. 
3. Intelligebat Cicero falſa eſſe, quæ homines adorarent. Nam 


3 cum multa dixiſſet, quæ ad everſionem religionum valerent, ait 
. tamen non eſſe illa vulgo diſputanda, ne ſuſceptas.publice re- 
* ligiones diſputatio talis extinguat, &c, Multi philoſophorum 
. religiones ſuſtulerunt; verum autem ſcire, divinæ eſt ſapientiæ. 
"ay Homo autem per ſcipſum pervenire ad hanc ſcientiam non po. 
_ teſt, niſi doceatur a Deo. Nota Ciceronis vox eſt, utinam 


tam facile vera invenire poſſem, quam falſa convincere. See 
the ſame eloquent apologiſt, on the ſpinoziſm of the philoſo- 


at, . 
i phers, II. 6, which he refutes on their own conceſſions. Eft 
10 ergo aliquis artifex mundi Deus; et ſeorſum erit mundus qui 


factus eſt, ſeorſum 11 IL E qui fecit. I. 17. Romanæ pbiloſophiæ 
princeps, et ampliſſimo ſacerdotio præditus, commentitios ac 
lic tos deos arguit; quorum cultus, ſuperſtitiones pene aniles 
elle teſtatur nam totus liber tertius de natura Deorum omnes 
funditus 
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ſanditus religiones evertit ac delet. Quid ergo a nobis expec, 
Qatur amplius? num eloquentia ſuperare poſſumus Ciceronem? 
minime id quidem. Sed fiducia illi defuit ignoraoti veritatem, 
quod ipſe ſimpliciter in eodem opere confitetur, ait enim fici. 
lius ſe poſſe dicere quid non fit, quam quid fit, hoc eſt falſa & 
intelligere, vera neſcire. 


XX. P. 232+ 


Malebranche, iv. 6. diſtinguiſhes the rational ſtudy of nature 
from the frivo/ous : La veritable connoiſſance ce la nature 
© nous fait connoitre et admirer la puiſfance, la grandeur, et la 
* fageſſe de Dieu. Car enfin il ſemble que Deu ait form univers, 
© afin que les eſprits Vetudient, et que par cette etude ils ſoient 
© portez a connoitre et a reverer fon auteur. De ſorte que ceux 
© qui condamnent cette etude, ſemblent s'oppoſer a la volonts 
© de Dieu. Yet in the next chapter, he condemns the micro- 
logy and frivoliſm of this ſcience. * Les hommes ne ſont pas 
« faits pour conſiderer les moucherons ; et Von n'approure 
e pas la peine que quelque perſonnes fe font donnees, pour ap- 
prendre comment ſont faits les poux de chaque efpece d'ani- 
© maux, et les transformations de differens vers en mouches et 
© en papillons. Il eſt permis de 8'amuler a cela, quand on na 
« rien a faire, et pour ſe divertir. Mais les hommes ne doivent 
© point y emploier tout leur tems, s ils ne font inſenſibles a 
* leurs miſeres. Ils doivent inceſſamment s'appliquer a la con-. 
© noiflance de Dieu et d' eux memes; travailler ſerieufemeut a 
* ſe detaire de leurs erreurs et de leurs prejugez, de leurs paffi- 
ons et de leurs inclinations au pechẽ; rechercher avec ardeur 
© les veritez, qui leur font ies plus neecſſaires.“ 
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F IV. 


Or THE ESTABLISHMENT or PAGANISM, 


Dear Sir, 


I hath been a favourite object of my lite- 

rary curioſity, to obſerve the natural no- 
tions of religion which have actually exiſted 
among mankind ; eſpecially thoſe rational and 
political theories, which have been the off- 
ſpring of legiſlation, ſcience, and philoſophy. 
My reflections have often turned on this ſim- 
ple and obvious idea; either, mankind have 
diſcovered a religion worthy of God and 
man; or, ſuch a religion is not diſcoverable 
by human reaſon. To aſcertain the fact, let 
the learned and inquiſitive examine all the 
hiſtories of mankind, either in their barba- 
rous or poliſhed ſtate: let them explore all 
the pretended but unevidenced revelations, 
the Vedam, the Zend-aveſta, the Sadder, the 
Koran ; the Myſteries, Oracles, and religions 
of gentiliſm ; let them diſembroil the intri- 
cacies cf Philoſophy, grecian and barbaric 4 

an 
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and peruſe the recitals of living manners in 
ancient or modern travellers : hath there ever 
exiſted among them all a religion, in which 
a wife and virtuous man can acquieſce ? or, 
does the hiſtory of the human mind preſent 
us with any other ſpectacle, than of groſs 
ſuperſtition, abſurd polytheiſm, monſtrous 
idolatry, obſcene and barbarous rites, ſavage 
ſacrifices, religions deſtitute of morality, a- 
© theiftic philoſopby, and in the beſt view 
much falſchood and impoſture blended with 
a little truth, the immortal offspring of the 
Father of our ſpirits? The concluſion 1s 
evident: either we muſt live and die with- 
out paying due homage to the God of the 
univerſe ; or we muſt be taught by Himſelf, 
how to ſerve Him acceptably. 
The accurate hiſtories which antiquity 
hath conſigned to us of poliſhed and philo- 
ſophic nations, in a ſtate of gentiliſm ; and 
the diſcoveries of the moderns reſpecting the 
ſtate of ſavage life, eſpecially on the conti- 
nent and iſlands of the new world ; both 
concur with convincing evidence in a full 
proof, that revealed religion only, can en- 
lighten the reaſon and direct the will of man 
in divine and moral duties. 
The gentile religions, as we have ſeen, 
derived ſtrength and luſtre in the popular 
opinion, from that ſocial principle, which, re- 
gardleſs 
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gardleſs of ſpeculative truth, tolerated all che 


ſuperſtitions of the human mind not directly 
ſubverſive of civil government. A farther 
ſupport was added to gentile error, by that 
philoſophic pant heiſin invented by the learned 
and contemplative, as a cover for the abſur- 
dities of the vulgar polytheiſm. The con- 
nection of the ſubject, as well as the order 
of the argument, now leads us into ſome 
detail of the civil e/ab//ament of paganiſm 2 


place the ſtrength and power of that eſta- 
the apparently obſcure and inadequate meang 
AND WISDOM OF Gop. 


Paganiſm had this great advantage of re- 
ealed religion, that it was prior to it in 


" WH point of time; and was in ſull poſſeſſion of 
| WW the human heart, when the law and the goſ- 
© W pel put in their pretenſions. The queſtion of 
e priority of theiſm to idolatry, is eaſily 
N decided by the authority of profane hiſtory, 


as well as by the evidence of ſcripture. From 
both it is apparent, that the firſt religion of 
mankind was that pure theiſm, which was 
derived originally from the author of our na- 
ture. This religion, before the flood, was 
untainted with idolatry : the ſpecific enor- 

Mmitles 


and from an induction of circumſtances, to 
bliſnment in its true light; contraſted with 


by which it was ſubverted, and the chriſtian 
religion was demonſtrated to be THE POWER 
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mities of the firſt race of men were practical 
and moral, conſiſting in the abuſe of thoſe 
bleſſings, which reſulted from the happy 
conſtitution of the earth. 

The religion of Adam confiſted in filial 
obedience to the will of God, who impoſed 
one reſtraint adapted to the compound na- 
ture of man, and deſigned to inure him to 
aſſert the ſupremacy of reaſon over his ani- 
mal paſſions. We know the violation, and 
we feel the conſequences of it, in the ſub- 
jection of reaſon to appetite, and in the tra- 
ductive diſorder and corruption of humanity, 
Human nature 1s a palace in ruins, whoſe 
broken columns and diſranged marbles, ſhew 
its original magnificence. 

From the authentic hiſtory of the fall, li- 
terally underſtood, follows the only ſolution 
of the origin of moral evil, from the imper- 
fection of created beings, the pride and envy 
of the higheſt order of them, and the depra- 
vation and miſery of man conſequent on 2 
wrong election. A conſequence ſo far from 
improbable, that we ſee it verified every day 
in the ſentiments and conduct of all, except 
ſuch only as are reformed by chriſtianity : the 
reſt of mankind conſlantly repeating the ori- 
ginal error, of preferring a preſent ſeduction 
and apparent ſenſible good, to an eternal ad- 
vantage and an immutable duty. 


Enoch 
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Enoch walked with God: that is, he excel - 
led in all the tenets and duties of natural re- 
ligion, or rather of revealed theiſm: the only 
code or ſyſtem of which in thoſe early times 
is reducible to what have been ſince called, 
the VII precepts of the ſons of Noah : which 
injoined the worſhip of one God ; forbidding 
all impiety ; violence; impurity; and fraudz 
inſtituting civil government; and prohibiting 
to eat the blood of animals: a precept well 
adapted to humanize the ferocity of uncivi- 
lized man. This ſyſtem is perfectly ſuita- 
able to the common notions of the human 
mind: it includes, in a ſhort and perſpicu- 
ous creed, a ſublime idea of God, a ſolid and 
efficacious piety, a pure worſhip, ſimple mo- 
rals; with probably no poſitive duties, ex 
the obſervance of the ſabbath, and the inſti- 
tution of ſacrifices, not otherwiſe to be ac- 
counted for, than as an emblem of ſome fu- 
ture expiation. A total filence on the great 
doctrine of immortality, is obſervable in 
every revelation prior to that of curisT. 
Thus, the primitive religion conſiſted in the 
knowledge and excluſive worſhip of the 
Divine Unity; in a morality agreable to 
right reaſon; in ſacrifices euchariſtic and ex- 
piatory, implying the conſtant hope of a 
REDEEMER. 

Had man continued in this fimplicity of 


belief 
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belief and practice; it is probable, that the 
world would have needed no intermediate 
_ revelation, between that of paradiſe, and the 
accompliſhment of the promiſed redemption; 
For all revelation is the effect of ſome preſſing 
exigence, or inextricable difficulty of human 
nature: it is added to natural religion, becauſe 
of tranſ#reſſions both ſpeculative and moral. 
The general corruption, which, before the 
flood, filled the world with luſt and violence, 
continued to operate afterwards, together 
with the additional depravation of the great 
principle of the unity. A portentous idola- 
try gradually overſpread the earth : it con- 
fiſted in the worſhip of the elements and 
heavenly bodies, of deceaſed men; of brute 
animals, of imaginary and ſymbolic figures, | 
of ſtatues, and other viſible repreſentations 
ef the ſeveral objects of falſe religion. 
That idolatry was ſucceſſive to theiſm, and 
a corruption of the firſt religion, will appear 
with ſufficient evidence from the records of 
hiſtory; and is apparent from this circum- 
ſtance ; that polytheiſm itſelf is pureſt near 
its ſource, and the ultimate depreſſion of the 
human mind, in reſpect to divine know- 
Jedge, was the reſult of the accumulated cor- 
ruptions of many ages. 
The firſt monument of idolatry ſeems to 
have been that ſtupendous tower, which tic 
united 
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united labour of mankind erected in honour 
of Belus or the Sun, on the plains of Shinar. 
Chaldæa was the original theatre of the moſt 
ancient ſpecies of idolatry, the worſhip of 
the heavenly bodies. The delufion aroſe 
from a very natural cauſe, admiration-of the 
greateſt and moſt ſplendid parts of the uni- 
verſe, rendered ſtill more awful by their re- 
gular motion and beneficent effects. The 
primitive nations of the Eaſt, leading va- 
cant and paſtoral lives; the heat of their 
climate concurred with their ſimple manners 
and employment, to keep them abroad in 
a wide extent of champain country. Here 
they were accuſtomed to behold the magni- 
ficence of nature, the effects of the cle- 
ments, and the radiance of the glowing ſun. 
The heat of their climate led them to purſue 
their employments in the night; which pre- 
ſented to their view a ſcrene ſky, the ſplen- 
dour of the moon, and ſtarry heavens. Such 
majeſtic objects, amidſt the ſtillneſs and ſo- 
lemnity of nature, hightened by an un- 
taught fancy (ever carried to admiration, rap- 
ture, and ſublimity) excited firſt the wonder, 
then the worſhip of the ſpectator. Thus 
the material world, and its brighteſt and 
largeſt bodies, the ſan and moon, the air, 
the ſtars, and fire, and their apparent effects, 
when ſalutaty and beneficent, excited their gra- 
titude ; when baleful and malignant, wrought 
8 upon 
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upon their ſuperſtition, to adore and deify 
them. 

The author of the book of Job, attentive 
to the decorum of his poem, exquiſitely de- 
ſcribes this primitive idolatry. If, ſays 
the venerable Arabian, 


J beheld the fun when it ſhined, 
Or the moon walking in brightneſs; 
And my heart hath been ſecretly enticed, 
Or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand; 
This alſo were an iniquity to be puniſh'd by the 
judge; 
For I ſhould have denied the God that is above. 
L xxxi. 26—28. 


The worſhip of the elements and heavenly 
bodies was not only the moſt ancient, but (in 
the judgmentof the author of the book of Wil- 
dom, xiii. 6, 9.) the moſt innocent ſpecies 
of idolatry. * For they peradventure err 
* ſeeking God, and defirous to find him. 
But ſuperſtition degenerates, from bad to 
worſe : and this idolatry was ſoon ſucceeded 
by the worſhip of deceaſed men, who had 
been founders of civil policy, legiſlators 
kings, conquerors. 

The Zgyptians, the moſt ancient civilized 
nation, were the firſt who deified their de- 
ceaſed kings; thence they proceeded to all 
the kinds of idolatrous worſhip, which ate 

ſpeci- 
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ſpecifically prohibited in the ſecond law of 
the decalogue. The Ægyptian ſuperſtition, 
from elementary and planet-worſhip, and the 
deifying of dead men; became ſo ſtupidly 
depraved, as to worſhip birds, beafts, and 
plarits; and not only the moſt noxious beings 
in nature, but the monſters and chimæras of 
the moſt wild and diſtempered imagination. 
This celebrated nation, whoſe manners, and 
taſte in arts are almoſt as diſguſting as their 
ſuperſtions, were the inventors of ſtatues, or 
cf rude blocks cut into ſome reſemblance of 
the human form, which plainly denoted that 
their imaginary deities were once mere men. 
Yet this people, who corrupted all the an- 
cient world with a barbarous polytheiſm, 
were themſelves originally theiſts. The pa- 
triarch Abraham found Abimelech king of 
Gerar, and Pharach king of Egypt, both 


acquainted with the true religion. Genes- 


Xil, 10—20. xx. 4. Cneph, was emblema- 
tically repreſented as the Creator of the uni- 
verſe; and Taautus, one of the firſt legiila- 
tors of Egypt, expreisly taught the doctrine 
of the unity. 

All the religions of antiqui! y originat- 


ed from theiſm. Herodotus gives a pleaſ- 


ing recital of the Perſian worſhip. They 
make no images, nor build either altars or 
* temples, charging thoſe with folly, who 
C . - . 

do ſuch things: becauſe, as I conjecture, 
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they hold the gods to be altogether diffe- 
rent in nature from men, contrary to the 
opinion of the Grecians. When they go 
to offer a ſacrifice to Jupiter, they aſcend 
the higheſt parts of the mountains: and 
call the whole circle of the heavens by the 
name of Jupiter. They ſacrifice to the ſun 


and moon, to the earth, the fire, the wa- 


ter, and the winds. Theſe are their origi- 
nal gods: but they jince learnt from the 
Arabians and Aſſyrians, to ſacrifice to Ve- 
nus Urania, who by the Arabians is called 
Alitta, by the Aſſyrians Mylitta, and by 
the Perſians Mitbra. When a Perſian re- 
ſolves to ſacrifice, he builds no altar, kin- | 
dles no fire, makes no libation; nor uſes | 
either flutes, fillets, or conſecrated flour: 
but, wearing a tiara garniſhed chiefly with 
myrtle on his head, leads the victim to a | 
clean piece of ground, and invokes the god. } 
He that offers, is not permitted to pray for 
himſelf alone; but, as he is a member of 
the nation, is obliged to pray for the prol- | 
perity of all the Perſians, and in particular | 
for the King. When he has cut the vie- 
tim into ſmall pieces, and boiled the fleſh, | 


he lays it on a bed of tender graſs, eſpeci- 
* ally trefoil: and after all things are thus | 
0 diſpoſed, one of the magi ſtanding up. 
* ſings an ode concerning the original of the | 
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gods, which they ſay has the force of a 


charm; and without one of theſe, they are 
not permitted to ſacrifice. After this, he 
that offered having continued a ſhort time 
in the place, carries away and diſpoſes of 
the fleſh as he thinks fit.” 
Such was the earlieſt polytheiſm, which, 
for a conſiderable time, retained many fea- 
tures of its heaven-deſcended parent, the pri- 
mitive religion. Herodotus, in his ſecond 
book, ſhews a contralt to this firſt and pureſt 
idolatry in the portentous corruptions of 
Agypt: which having carried image-wor- 
ſhip and its ſubſequent errors to a greater 
exceſs than any other nation, was therefore 
made the ſcene of thoſe miracles, by which 
the God of Iſrael triamphed over idolatry in 
its ſtrongeſt citadel. | 
From Agypt let us turn to the other great 
diviſion of Africa, the republic of Carthage, 
whoſe ſanguinary and inexorable ſuperſtition 
vas formed on that of its parent-itate, the 
- BM Phoenicians, who ſacrificed their ſons and 
r MW * their daughters to the idols of Canaan.” 
- BW Pſalm. cvi. 36—39. The introducing a re- 
velation of the doctrine of the unity into 
Egypt and Phoenicia, and maintaining that 
doctrine in the midſt of idolatrous corruptions, 
is always repreſented in ſcripture as an ex- 
ploit of divine heroiſm, if I may fo expreſs 
If. 
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it, only to be exceeded by that conqueſt over 
the polytheiſm of the Roman empire, achiev- 
ed by the ſame divine perſon, in the charac- 
ter of the Meſſiah. 

The Grecian idolatry was firſt reduced to 
a ſyſtem by the poet Heſiod. In his theo- 
gony, we may diſcern three kinds of tradi- 
tons, on which was reiſed the whole fabric 
of the Greek religion. The firſt kind may 
well be termed facred; being no other than 
the original rev clation of the fall of the an- 
gels, the ſtate of paradiſe, and the apoſtacy 
of man, veiled in thoſe noble fitions, the 
war of the giants, the golden age, and ſub- 
ſequent depravity. 

The ſecond kind of traditions, preſerved 
in Heſiod, may be termed hiſtorical; relat- 
ing to thoſe kings, legiſlators, and inventors 
of arts, who were deified by the credulity of 
| the firſt Grecian colonies, Both are finely 
þ grouped by Milton, | 


Th' Tonian gcds, of Javan's iſſue, held 

Gods, yet confeſe'd later than heaven and earth 
Their boalted parents: Titan, heaven's firſt-born, 
With his enormous brood, and birth-right ſeis'd 
By younger Saturn; he from mighticr”Jove, 

His own and Rhea's fon, like meaſure found. 

So Jove uſurping reizn'd: theſe firſt in Crete 
And Ida known, thence cn the ſnowy top 
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Of cold Olympus rul'd the middle air, 
Their higheſt heaven: or on the Delphian cliff, 
Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 
Of Doric land ; or who with Saturn old 
Fled over Adria to th' Heſperian fields 
And o'er the Celtic roam'd the utmoſt iſles. 
1. 508—521. 


The third ſource of the Greek polytheiſm 
was their mythology ; partly formed on hiſ- 
toric traditions, bur chiefly on corrupted ety- 
mvlogies. 

Moſt of the gods of Greece were deified 
men, to whom was aſſigned a local juriſ- 
diction, 

The council of Amphictyons preſided over 
the Greek religion, and gave it all the 
ſtrength and ſtability of a national eſtabliſn- 
ment, by building temples, endowing them 
with lands, inſtituting a prieſthood, and fo 
combining religion with the ſtate, as to make 
their union permanent and inſeparable. 

The interiour of the religion of Greece was 
chiefly confined to the oracles and the myſte- 
ries. The former, I have no doubt, were poli- 
tical and ſacerdotal impoſtures, which were a 
powerful ſtate-engine, till they loſt their cre- 
dit, as the world improved in ſcience and diſ- 
cernment. The myſteries, which have been 
ſo ably diſcloſed of late by their learned hi- 
erophant, ſcem principally to have aimed at 

| ng the 
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the ſame object, as that of the Greek phi- 
loſophy, the union of the ſoul of man with 
its parent- principle the ſoul of the univerſe, 
Philoſophy taught this doctrine in the way 
of reaſon and diſcourſe: the myſteries in the 
way of emblem and repreſentation. Both 
enjoined the xagz205, or moral purification, 
and the aſcent of the ſoul to God, as the 
means of union. Thus in the myſteries, the 
tranſition from the deepeſt gloom and dark- 
neſs to a ſudden ſplendour, was an emble: 
of the illumination of the mind. The hor- 
rour of the previous ſpectacle expreſſed the 
remorſes of contcious guilt. ' The ſucceed- 
ing ſerenity and tranſporting brightneſs, 
ſymbolized the peace and joy of the foul 
renewed to virtue and the divine life. Such 
was, perhaps, the intention of thoſe legiſ- 
lators, who inſtituted the myſteries ; but 
the morality of theſe myſtic nocturnal re- 
preſentations was ſoon abforbed in the pro- 
digious corruptions of thoſe who ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly reforted to them. The political part 
of the Greek religioa confiſted in the adora- 
tion of great men, living and dead. 

The lcaraned tranſlator of M. Mallets 
northern antiquities, diſtributes the ancient 
pagan religions of Europe into five claſſes 
(introd. to vol. II.) 1ſt, the polytheiſm of 
Gre:ce and Rome. 2d, The druidical reli- 
pions of the Celtic nations. zd, The poly- 
yy Se LID 5 theiſm 
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theiſm of the Teutonic and Gothic nations» 
4th, The paganiſm of the Sclayonian nations. 
5th, The low wretched ſuperſtitions of the 
more northern ſavages, the Laplanders, 
Finns, Greenlanders, &c. He obſerves that 
the firſt inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, 
being of Celtic race, followed the Druidical 
ſuperſtitions ; while the ancient Germans, 
Scandinavians, &c. being of Gothic race, pro- 
feſied that ſyſtem of polytheiſm afterwards 
delivered in the Edda. The preſent inhabi- 
tants of France and Britain derive their de- 
ſcent from the Franks and Saxons, and have 
innumerable reliques both of the Celtic and 
„Gothic ſuperſtitions, Of both theſe, it 
will be proper to give ſome idea, from the 
writers of the Auguſtan age, who delineate 
the Celtic religion as it appeared at that pe- 
riod, 

Whether the Greek and Roman polythe- 
iſm, a poliſhed and magnificent eſtabliſh- 
ment; or the barbarous Gothic and Celtic 
ſuperſtitions, formed the greateſt obſtacle to 
the prevalence of the goſpel; 1s a problem, 
which in either ſolution, demonſtrates the 
ers divine efficacy of Chriſtianity. 
ent The Celtic religion is deſcribed by Julius 
aſſes | Cæſar, in the ſixth book of his commenta- 
wok! ies. c. 15. A. U. pcci. from wizence I ſhall 
reli- make ſome extracts, in order to ſhew from 
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ſo great an authority the genius of the nor. 
thern religions; and the power of an eſta— 
bliſhment, whoſe ſanguinary ſuperſtitions 
were ſome ages afterwards transferred to the 
"pet hierarchy. *©* The Druids preſide in 
matters of religion, have the care of public 
and private ſacrifices, and interpret the will 
of the gods. They have the direction and 
education of the youth ; by whom they are 
held in great honour. In almoſt all con- 
troverſies, whether public or private, the 
decifion is left to them: and, if any crime 
is committed, any murder perpetrated ; it 
any diſpute ariſes, touching an inheritance, 
or the limits of adjoining eſtates ; in all 
ſuch caſes, they are the ſupreme judges: 
They decree rewards and puniſhments; and 
if any one refuſes to ſubmit to their ſen- 
tence, whetner magiſtrate or private man, 
they interdict him the ſacrifices. This is 
the greateſt puniſhment that can be in— 
AiQed among the Gauls; becauſe ſuch as 
are under this prohibition, are conſidered 
as impious and wicked: all men ſhun them, 
and decline their converſation and fellow- 
ſhip, leſt they ſhould ſuffer from the con- 
tagion of their misfortunes ; they can nei— 
ther have recourſe to the law for juſtice, 
nor are capable of any public office, The 
Druids are all under che chief, who pol- 
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ſeſſes the ſupreme authority in that body. 
* Upon his death, if any one remarkably ex- 
f cels the reſts, he ſucceeds; but if there 
* are ſeveral candidates of equal merit, the 
* aftair is determined by plurality of ſuffra- 
ges: ſometimes they even have recourſe 
to arms, before the election can be decided. 
At a ſtated ſeaſon of the year, they aſſem- 
* ble at a conſecrated place, in the territory 
* of the Carnutes [Chartres] in the center of 
Gaul. Hither all who have controverſies 
to be determined repair, and abide by their 
* decrees. The ſyſtem of druidiſm is ſup- 
* poſed to have been invented in Britain, and 


from thence transferred to Gaul ; and at 
this time, they who wiſh to learn it with 


accuracy, uſually go to Britain for inſtruc- 


on. The Druids never go to war, are ex- 
empted from taxes and military ſervice, 
and enjoy all manner of immunities. — The 


* whole nation of the Gauls is extremely ad- 


diced to ſuperſtition : whence, in threat- 
ning diſtempers, and the imminent dangers 
of war, they make no ſcruple to ſacrifice 


men, or engage themſelves by vow to ſuch 


facrifices: in which they make uſe of the 


* miniſtry of the Druids. For it is a prevail- 


ing opinion among them, that nothing but 
the life of man can atone for the life of 
man: inſomuch, that they have citabliſhed 

* even 
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* even public ſacrifices of this kind, Some 
prepare huge coloſſuſſes of oſier twigs, into 
* which they put men alive, and ſetting fire to 
them, thoſe within expire amidſt the flames. 

Cæſar's deſcription paints in ſtrong colouts 
the enormous power of the Celtic eſtabliſh- 
ment, and its ſurprizing reſemblance to the 
papal hierarchy; a reſemblance naturally 
accounted for, by deriving the corruption 
introduced into chriſtianity by the northern 
conquerors of the Roman empire, from the 
religious opinions of Celtic origin, which 
they brought with them into Italy. The 
tyranny, ſuperſtition, and cruelty of the dru- 
idical eſtabliſhment were transferred by the 
Gothic converts into their new religion; and 
became in proceſs of time the domination, 
impoſture, and ſpirit of perſecution, which 
characterized the church of Rome. 

Lucan, on Cæſar's turning his arms from 
Gaul againſt his country, deſcribes the bar- 
batbarik ſuperſtitions, with the enthuſiaſm of 
a poet, happily emulated by Mr. Rowe, in 


his animated tranſlation. i. 778. 


And you, where Heſus' horrid altar ſtands, 

Were dire Teutates human blood demands; 
Where Taranis by wretches is obey'd, 
And vies in ſlaughter with the Scythian maid; 
All ſee with joy the war's departing rage, | 
Seek diſtant lands, and other foes engage. 


You 


You 
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You too, ye bards, whom ſacred raptures fire, 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre 
Who conſecrate in your immortal ſtrain 
Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle ſlain ; 
Securely now, the tuneful taſk review, 

And nobleſt themes in deathleſs ſongs renew. 

The Druids now, while arms are heard no more, 
Old myſteries and barbarous rites reſtore : 

A tribe, who ſingular religion love, 
And haunt the lonely covert of the grove, 


| omit the fine verſes that follow on the 
Celtic doctrine of the immortality, as belong- 
ing to another ſubject: and add, that the 
foregoing authorities, which we {hall confirm 
by others in their proper place, fix an obſta- 
cle in the way of chriſtianity, apparently as 
inſurmountable from the warlike ſuperſtitions 
of the north, as from the polite and magni— 
ficent eſtabliſnments of Rome and Greece. 

To ſhew at what time, and in what cir— 
cumſtances the chriſtian religion prevailed 
over the united force of all theſe ſuperſti- 
tions, is a molt intereſting province of eccle- 
laftical hiſtory, The {ſpirit of Popery de- 
baſed the northern convertions, and tarniſhed 
in a conſiderable degree, the genuine glories 
of the goſpel. 

As our chief concern in this diſquiſition 
is with the religion of ancient Rome: [ 
tink it not improper, to enquirs by what 


degre es 
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grees the Roman religion was, from a ſtats 
of admirable ſimplicity, corrupted by a com- 
plication of foreign deities and their various 
rites ; and in that ſtate of depravation, eſta- 
bliſhe dthroughout that great republic and ſtu. 
pendous empire, with a power and policy, 2 

ſtrength, opulence, and ſplendour, which 
had every probable appearance of permanence 
and ſtability. | 

The founders of Rome were eſpecially at- 
tentive to the eltabliſhment of religion : and 
to the religious character of the Roman peo. 
ple, their ancient panegyriſts always aſcribe 
the grandeur and extent of that victorious re- 
public. 

Romulus bezan that eſtabliſhment, which 
Numa improved, and the laſt of their kings 
completed. Dionyſius, who warps the Ro- 
man antiquities to his favourite ſyſtem of 
their Grecian origin, gives an idea of the re- 
ligion of Rome, better ſuited to its progrel- 
ſive aggrandizement, than to its fimpler be- 
ginnings. But his teſtimony, and that of 
Plutarch, is of indiſputable authority, as 10 
the exterior of an eftakliſhment, of whoſe 
origin they wer? perhaps not apprized. 

* Beginning with the worſhip, both of the 
gods and genii, and according to the moſt 
approved rites among the Greeks, Romu— 


-* Jus appointed temples, conſecrated places 
« altary 
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' altars, the erecting of images the repreſenta- 


tions and ſymbols of the gods, and declared 
their power, the beneficent preſents they 
made to mankind, the particular holidays 
appropriated to each god or genius, the ſa- 
crifices which are moſt acceptable to them, 
the feſtivals, public games, and days of reſt: 
and accuſtomed his people to ſpeak and think 
of the gods with the greateſt reverence, and 
to attribute no paſſions to them unbecom- 


ing their happy nature.“ Dionyſ. II. 18. 


He goes on to deſcribe at large, the eſtabliſh- 
ment by Romulus, to which the obſervation 
of Livy is generally applicable, * Religiones 


c 


* colebantur pic magis quam magnifice.” 
Numa left untouched thoſe rites which 
he found eſtabliſhed by Romulus; but 
whatever he thought omitted by him, he 
added : conſecrating many places to thoſe 
gods, who had hitherto received no honours: 
erecting many altars and temples, and inſti- 
tuting feſtivals in honour of each; appoint- 
ing prieſts to take care of thoſe feſtivals; 
and enacting laws concerning purifications, 
ceremonies, and expiations; and many 
other rites and honours, in greater number 
than are to be ſound in any other city, 
either Greek or Barbarian. He alſo order- 
ed, that Romulus himſelf ſhould be ho- 
noured under the name of Quirinus, with 
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© a temple and annual facrifices. Numa hay. 
ing reduced his whole ſyſtem of religious 
* laws into writing, divided them into eight 
parts. The ficſt diviſion of the holy rites, 
© he aſſigned to the thirty Curiones ; the ſe- 
* cond, to the Flamines ; the third, to the 


to the Auzgurs ; the fifth, to the Veſtals; 
© the ſixth, to the Salii ; the ſeventh, to the 
Feciales; the eighth, to thoſe who are in- 
veſted with the Chicf-pontificate, the great- 
« eſt power among the Romans. Affairs of 
© the higheſt moment are ſubject to their ju- 
© rifdiction; they being the teachers, minil- 
ters, guardians, and interpreters of holy 
things. II. 63—73. 
Our learned antiquary is perhaps miſtaken 
in aſſerting that both Romulus and Numa 
erected temples, and the former ſtatues and 
images. Plutarch, himſclf a prieſt of A- 
pollo, gives a higher idea of the ſimpli— 
city of Numa's eſtabliſhment. * His or- 
* dinances about images are very ſimilar to 
the opinions of Pythagoras: who ſuppoſed, 
that the Supreme Being was not ſubject to 
ſenſe, or capable of paſſion; but inviſible, 
incorruptible, and to be comprehended 
only by the mind. Numa forbad the Ro- 
mans to repreſent God in the form of man or 
beaſt; nor was there any painted or gravel 
image 
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image of a deity admitted among them for- 
 merly : but for the ſpace of the firſt four 
hundred and ſixty years, they built tem- 
* ples and erected chapels, but made no ſta- 
tue or image; as thinking it a great impie- 
* ty, to repreſent the moſt excellent Being 
* by things ſo baſe and unworthy ; there be- 
ing no poſſible acceſs to the deity, but by 
* the mind, raiſed and elevated by divine 
* contemplation. 

A writer of great merit, M. de Beaufort, 
in the firſt book of his Republique Romaine, 
has drawn a flattering picture of the Roman 
religion, in its original implicity. His ſyſ- 
tem 1s founded on that of M. Pelloutier, 
that all the northern tribes who peopled Eu- 
rope, were Scythians, and that the Romans 

"WW themſelves were of Celtic origin. The Sa- 
bines, Tuſcans, Latins, who firit inhabited 
* Rome and its little territory, were of Celtic 

-W deſcent and religion. The Celts excluded 
"Wl ill ſenſible images of the deity : the Romans 
tor CLxx years had no ſtatues of the gods; 
and the greek idolatry was not introduced 
among them, till the 33d year of the reign 


Ie of the Gift Tarquin. 

ded M. de Beaufort, ſhews in ſevere! inſtances, 
 F remarkable conformity between the original 
ni Roman and Celtic religions. Thus, the 


Roman Dis or Deus, was the Tis or Teut 


1 of 
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of the Celts. A ſpear or (word was a m- 
bol of the divinity among the warlike nations 
of the north and weſt. The firſt Roman; 
ſacrificed human victims, a barbarity which 
they had learned from their Celtic anceſtors, 
and which Numa prohibited ; pretending to 
have learned the will of the gods in his 
conferences with the nymph Egeria, who 
was no other, than the prieſteſs of Diana in 
the foreſt of Aricia; a deity of Celtic ori- 
gin, and honoured with Celtic rites, The 
veſtal fire was an imitation of the Celtic fire- 
worſhip. All the Roman augury and divina- 
tions were of the like original, refined by 
the Etrurian diſcipline. With both Celts 
and Romans, hymns and the praiſes of he- 
roes accompanied their feaſts, The Salian 
dances were borrowed from the Curetes, 
who received that cuſtom from the Thracian 
Celts. 

This parallel, with the proofs annexed to 
1 ſufficiently exact and ingenious, to in- 
fer from it, that Numa eſtabliſhed the Celtic 
religion, which he had imbibed among the 
Sabines; yet ſo tempered and qualified, as fo 
ſecond his exalted purpoſe, of humaniziag 
his ferocious Romans. In this view, he not 
only aboliſhed human victims, but all bloody 
ſacrifices : ſubſtituting 1 in their ſtead cakes 0 
meal, ſalt, fruits, and libations of wine * 

mi 
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milk. Such is the idea of Numa's eſtabliſh- 
ment, given us by Tertullian. How ridi- 
*culous is it,“ ſays that animated apologiſt, 
to aſcribe. the Roman grandeur to the me- 
* rits of the Roman religion? When the 
*grandeur is older than the religion; or 
rather, the religion increaſed in proportion 
to the ſtate. For though your ſuperſtitious 
* curioſities had their firſt conception in Nu- 
ma's brain; yet during his reign, the Ro- 
© man worſhip was without either ſtatue or 
* tzmple: their old religion was thrifty and 
plain, without any pompous rites, or Ca- 
* pitol vying with heaven: their altars were 
«rude and haſty, and of turf only: their 
« ſacred veſſels of Samian clay. From hence, 
the moderate ſteams of a ſlender ſacrifice 
*aſcended; nor was the image of any god to 
be ſeen among them: for as yet, the Gre- 
cian and Tuſcan artiſts had not overflowed 
the city with the invention of images. 

An incident related by Livy, in the 
DLXX11d year of Rome, confirms the idea 
of the ſimplicity of the firſt eſtabliſhment 
and of its ſubſequent corruptions. Some la- 
bourers, digging the grounds of L. Petilius 
a notary, at the foot of the hill Janiculum, 
found two coffers eight feet long, ſealed with 
lead, with greek and latin inſcriptions, im- 
porting that one of the coffers contained the 
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body of Numa, and the other the books of 
that king. Petilius, opening the coffers, 
found that which had contained the body 
quite empty; in the other, were two pack- 
ets, each containing ſeven books, not only 
entire, but freſh and well preſerved. Se- 
yen of the books were written in latin, and 
were a code of pontifical laws. The other 
ſeven in greek, contained a ſyſtem of the 
philoſophy of that remote age. Theſe books 
were read by the friends of Petilius, and 
among others, by Q. Petilius the prætor of 
Rome, who had borrowed them of his kinſ- 
man and client Lucius. The prætor, having 
peruſed them, diſcerned that the principles 
of theſe writings were in moſt reſpects ad- 
verſe to the preſent eſtabliſhed religion. He 
adviſed hi kinſman to deſtroy them; and 
depoſed before the ſenate, that the books 
ought not to be either read or preſerved. 
The ſenate decreed, that, on the pretor's 
repreſentation, the books of Numa ſhould be 
publickly burned in the comitium, in a fire 
made by the vicimaries, 

Without undertaking to defend the au— 
thenticity of thoſe writings aſcribed to Nu- 
ma; the pretence for deſtroying them ſug- 
geſts, that ſince the death of that king, the 
Roman religion had undergone ſo great a 


change, that it was not ſafe to compare it 
with 
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with the original eſtabliſhment. The an- 
cient Romans, ſays Valerius Maximus re- 
citing this diſcovery, would not permit theſe 
writings to be preſerved, as they had a ten. 
dency to draw men from the worſhip of the 
gods, and to diſſolve the religion of the ſtate. 

The regal eſtabliſhment was completed by 
the laſt of the kings, Tarquin the proud, 
who finiſhed the capitol a little before his 
expulſion, though that auguſt edifice was 
not dedicated till the third conſulate. The 
ancients deemed it eſſential to a religious 
eſtabliſhment, to have ſome ſplendid and 
impregnable ſtructure, as the principal ſeat 


of its worſhip. Numa had before erected a 


capitol of inferior note, ſuitable to the ſim- 
plicity of his ſyſtem. But the very memory 
of it was almoſt obliterated by that ſuperb 
ſtructure, which, begun by the firſt Tarquin, 
was carried on by the emulation of the ſuc- 
ceeding kings, and was the only part of 
Rome that eſcaped the fury of the Gallic in- 
vaſion in cx. The firſt capitol, which 
was built by Tarquin, and dedicated by 
Horatius, was burnt down in the civil war 
of Sylla and Marius. The ſecond, Sylla 
built, and dying before the dedication, left 
that honour to Catulus. This was demo- 
liſhed in the Vitellian ſedition ; and Veſpa- 
lan began a third, which was finiſhed 57 

him, 
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him, but not dedicated; being burnt ſoon 
after his death. A ſourth was built and de- 
dicated by Domitian, the very gilding of 
which coſt 12,000 talents. This ſuperb 
ſtructure, which ſeemed to ſorm an 1mpreg- 
nable defence of paganiſm, ſhared the fate 
of that eſtabliſhment. In the reign of Com- 
modus, it was ſtruck by lightning; Stilicho, 
under Honorius, plundered it of its wealth 
and ornaments; Genſeric, king of the Van- 
dals, continued the devaſtation ; Totilas de- 
ſtroyed a great part of it by fire; Theodoric, 
the molt illuſtrious of the barbarous kings, 
In vain attempted to reſtore Rome and the 
capitol to their former ſplendour; and it 
fell into decay and total neglect, together 
with the pagan eſtabliſhment, by the gradual 
prevalence of the Chriſtian religion. 

The firſt Tarquin, when he founded the 
capitol, intended by this edifice to introduce 
and eſtabliſh the greek idolatry : he accord- 
ingly conſecrated it to the greek divinities, 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, Yet a well- 
known circumſtance has preſerved the tradi- 
tion of a religious ſyſtem, prior to that of 
the regal eſtabliſhment. The Capitoline 
mount had temples conſecrated to ſeveral 
deities, who, by conſent of their prieſts, gave 
up their domains to the new ſtructure. Only 
Terminus would not yield his place, The 

Celtic 
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Celtic emblem of the Supreme Being, was a 
rock or rude ſtone: and the moſt common 
and univerſal of the Celtic antiquities, are 
huge maſſes of ſtone, ſometimes ſtanding 
ſingle, ſometimes moveable or rocking, and 
ſometimes formed into ſtupendous concen- 
tric ciccles. A rude ſtone was the ſymbol 
of the deity, that occupied the ſummit of the 
Tarpeian mount, when Tarquin founded the 
new temple. Such was the veneration of the 
Romans for this eſſential part of their ancient 
religion, that it ſtill kept its place; and con- 
tinued to be worſhipped, as long as paganiſm 
ſubſiſted, under the appellation of Jupiter La- 
pis. 

The Roman deities may be diſtributed in- 
to three diſtinct claſſes. The firſt includes 
the ancient Celtic or Sabine gods, prior to 
the reign of Tarquin I. namely, Veſta, Ter- 
minus, Conſus, Semo Sancus, Janus, Qui- 
rinus, Next, the grecian gods; majorum 
gentium, or the XII Conſentes; and mino- 
rum gentium, conſiſting of innumerable ſub- 
altern deities, heroes, demigods, who readily 
admitted into their fraternity, thoſe who 
were newly canonized. Thirdly, the Roman 
ſtate divinized the virtues and paſſions of 
the buman mind: imaginary deities, adapted 
to impreſs the people with veneration for 
their religion and government; and to inure 
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them to excel in thoſe civil and military qua- 
lities, which conſtituted the Roman patri- 
otiſm. | 

In this outline, I have for the moſt part 
followed the judicious ſyſtem of M. de Beau- 
fort, which ſeems liable to no other excep- 
tion, than that his idea of the Roman reli- 
gion before Tarquin I. ſeems too much fim- 


plified. His reaſoning is not ſufficiently 


ſupported by facts, to evince, that the early 
Romans had not a mixture of domeſtic and 
foreign rites, blended with their Celtic tra- 
Gitions. This incorporation of different ſu- 
Perititions, is at once agreable to the ſocial 
principle of tue ancient religions, and to the 
views and prejudices of Tarquin; who, de- 
ſcended of greek anceſtors, himfelf a native 
of Tuſcany, added both kinds of foreign ſu- 
perſtitions to the Celtic or primitive religion 


of Rome. Hence, the Tuſcan ritual was 


eſtabliſhed by authority, and was uniformly 
in vogue, during the whole period of the 
republic. The prejudice of education was 
powerfully turned to the ſupport of the pur 
blic ſuperſtition: the Roman youth were 
taught the Tuſcan la anguage and diſcipline; 
which was committed to writing in their ful: 
gural, augura], and other books: in which 
the prieſts were ſure to find ſuch interpre- 
tations of thunders, avguries, aruſpicies, and 


other 
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other merely natural phænomena, as beſt 
ſuited the political purpoſe, of enacting laws, 
clecting magiſtrates, marching armies, and 
fighting battles. wo 

The leading principle of the religion of 
the republic, was to ſtrengthen the authority 
of the Senate, of the Patrician order, and of 
the great Officers of ſtate. This, which is 
the true key to the religious inſtitutions, 1s 
at the ſame time a convincing proof of the 
power and influence of the eſtabliſhment. It 
was a political ſyſtem, well adapted to the 
genius of the people; it was not only pro- 
tected, but adminiſtered in many inſtancess 
by the civil magiſtrate: it grew with the 
growth of the republic, and ſeemed to pro- 
miſe itſelf a duration, equal to that of the 
imperial and eternal city. 

The beginning of the fourth century of 
Rome, was diſtinguiſhed by laying the foun- 
dation of her juriſprudence in the x11 tables 
of the decemviral laws, in part collected from 
thoſe of Solon and the greck democracies. 
Dionyſius had annexed to his excellent hiſ- 
tory of the decemvirate, ſeveral obſervations 
on that code, which are unfortunately loſt. 
By a fragment of thoſe obſervations, xi. 44, 
it appears, that he held theſe laws in great 
eſteem, as far ſuperiour to their grecian mo- 
dels. The panegyrics of Cicero, Livy, Gel- 
lius» 
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lius, and others, give high ideas of this ſyſ- 
tem of juriſprudence, which in III parts re- 
gulated public and private rights, and eſta- 
bliſhed the national religion. 

There was a collection of Roman juriſpru- 
dence, prior to the decemviral, called the 
Papirian code. It contained the regal con- 
ſtitutions, digeſted by the command of An- 
cus Marcius, in the 35th Olympiad. This 
king, finding many of the religious cere- 
© monies inſtituted by Numa fallen into ne- 
* gle, exhorted them to return to the wor- 
« ſhip of the gods, as practiſed by them in 
« Numa's reign. He adviſed them to reſtore 
the ſyſtem of government introduced by 
* Numa, as full of greatneſs and moderation; 
by applying themſelves to agriculture and 
* the arts of peace, After this, he ſent for 

* the pontifs, and receiving from them the 
collections of religious rites, which Pom- 
* pilius had compoſed, he cauſed to be writ- 
ten on boards, and expoſed in the forum?» 
to be conſidered by every one. Theſe have 
* fince been deſtroyed by time, For brazen 
* pillars being not y*-t in uſe, the laws and 
religious inſtitutions were then ingraved on 
* oaken boards. But, after the expulſion of 
* the kings, they were again written out for 
a the ule of the public, by « Caius Papirine, a 
* pontit, 
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* pontif, who had the ſuperintendence of all 
© matters relating to divine worſhip.” Dionys. 
ili. 37- 

The x11 tables were compiled from the 
Papirian and Athenian codes. Cicero, who 
expreſſes ſo high an opinion of them, gives 
the ſubſtance of the religious inſtitutions 
(from the Xth table, de Jure Sacro) in his 
books of laws, but interpolated and refined 
by his own exquiſite genius, emulous of ex- 
celling Plato in thoſe great works of laws 
and a republic, which I ſuppoſe were the 
molt perfect productions of Cicero. 

Cicero, in the manner of the moſt ancient 
legiſlators, prefaced his ſyſtem of laws with 
a pro m ſo beautiful, that it merits a place in 
theſe collections; at the ſame time, it con- 
firms the idea I have before expreſſed of Ci- 
cero's theiſm, and leaves no room to doubt 
of his real religious principles. The true 
*and original law,“ ſays this ſublime philo- 
ſopher, authorized to command and to for- 
bid, is the right reaſon of the ſupreme Ju- 
© piter, And in his proëm: In the firſt 
* place, let ſubjects be firm in their belief, 
* that all things are governed by the gods, 
by their abſolute ſovereignty and beneficent 
* Providence : that they inſpect the hearts of 

their worſhipyers, and know their gcod and 

ill actions, with what intentions they per— 
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form religious duties; and make a diſtinc- 
tion between the impious and the good. 
Such a principle leads to the moſt us U 
of all truths: for who can be fo abſurdly 
arrogant, as to be conſcious of a mind and 
reaſon in himſelf, and not to admit a mind 
and reaſon in heaven and the univerſe : or 
to ſuppoſe the world is not directed by rea- 
ſon, when it requires the higheſt effort of 
reaſon to comprehend its nature. He in- 
deed is ſcarce worthy the name of a man, 
whom the ſyſtem of the planets, the vi- 
ciſſitudes of day and night, the tempera- 
ture of the ſeaſons, and the productions of 
nature, do not lead to a religious gratitude. 
As all things endued with reaſon excel the 
irrational; and it is impious to aſſert, that 
aught excels the univerſal nature: reaſon 
muſt of neceſſity be inſeparable from NA- 
TURE. The utility of ſuch principles is 
evident, if we reflect, on the ſanction of 
oaths, the faith of treaties, the force of 
religious fear to deter men from crimes, by 
the dread of divine vengeance, and laſtly, 
the ſanctity of civil ſociety, wherein the 
immortal gods interpoſe as judges and as 
witneſles.” 

Such is the proëm to the laws, in the 


manner of Plato and the ancient legiſlators. 


Then 
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Then follow the laws themſelvs, as they re- 
ſpect religion. | : 

„Let the gods be worſhipped with a pure 
mind, without external pomp or opulence. 
Let thoſe who approach them with ill inten- 
tions, dread their vengeance. Let none have 
a ſeparate worſhip, or new and foreign gods, 
except ſuch as are adopted by public autho- 
rity. In the cities, let the ancient temples 
be frequented; in the country, the ſacred 
groves, and chapels of the lares. Let the 
rites of families, and thoſe of our anceſtors, 
be duly obſerved. Honour thoſe gods, who 
were always held to be cœleſtial: and thoſe 
alſo whom their merits have placed in hea- 
ven, Hercules, Liber, Eſculapius, Caſtor, 
Pollux, Quirinus. Let there be chapels to 
thoſe laudable qualities, by which mortals 
aſpire to heaven, ſuch as Reaſon, Virtue, Pi- 
ety, Good Faith: but let no vice be ever 
conſecrated, or honoured with religious rites. 
On feſtivals, let all contentions ceaſe : let 
the ſlaves partake of them, when their la- 
bours are done. Let a calendar be made of 
them in their annual ceurſe. On ſome days, 
and at ſome facrifices, let the prieſts offer 
certain fruits and berries; for other ſacred 
lealcns, let them keep a ſufficient plenty of 
milk and young animals. To prevent any 
neglect, let the prieſts regulate the courſe of 
the 
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the year, ſo as to provide ſuch victims as are 
moſt agreeable to each of the deities. Let 
prieſts be appointed for ſome deities, pontifs 
for all without EXCEP:10N, and flamens for 
ſome in particular,” 

In Rome, let the veſtal virgins ouard the 
ſacred and eternal fire of the public hearth.” 

“Let the ignorant learn of the prieſts, in 
what manner and with what rites both pu- 
blic and private ſacrifices are to be offered.” 

* Of the prieſts let there be two claſſes ; 
one, to preſide over the ceremonies and fa- 
crifices; the other, to interpret the unknown 
oracles of diviners and prophets, when the 
ſenate and people order it. Let the public 
augurs, interpreters of Jupiter the beſt and 
greateſt, afterwards contult the preſages and 
auſpices, conformably to their diſcipline. 
Let the prieſts augur feriility to the vineyards 
and plantations, and proſperity to the Roman 
people.” 

Let the auſpices precede all deliberations 
on affairs of war and peace; and let the 
auſpices be obeycd, Let lightnings be in- 
terpreted according to the region of the ait 
from whence they proceed, Let the augurs 
have free ſcope for their obſervations, in the 
city, the fields, and open air; and let them 
proceed according to their ritual. Whatevef 
the augur ſhall declare to be unjuſt or inau- 


ſi picious, 
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ſpicious, ill-boding or defective, let it be 
undone and of no effect. Whoſo refuſes to 


comply with the auguries, let him incur the 
ſentence of death.“ 


Let the feciales decide in matters of truce 
or treaty, of embaſſy, war, and peace. Let 
the Hetrurians and Arufpices, by the autho- 
rity of the ſenate, interpret all portents and 
prodigies; and let the principal Hetrurian 
augurs teach their diſcipline. Let them 
propitiate thoſe gods, from whom they de- 
rive their ſcience. Let them expiate light- 
nings and their effects.“ 

Let no nocturnal ſacrifices be celebrated 
by women; except thoſe which are offered 
by authority, for the people. Nor let any 
one be initiated, unleſs in the accuſtomed 
myſteries of Ceres of grecian origin.” 

Such crimes as are inexpiable, let them 
be deemed impieties: ſuch as are expiable, 
let them be expiated by the public prieſts.” 

In public ſpectacles, ſuch as are celebrated 
without chariots or athletic exerciſes, let the 
popular feſtivity in muſic and ſong be mode- 
rated, and let thoſe rejoicings be connected 


of our native riies be held in reverence and 
uſe. Let none, except the prieſts of the 
idæan mother, go about collecting oblations, 
and they, only on certain fixed days. Whoſo 


ſteals 


with the honour of the gods. Let the beſt 
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ſteals or takes by force any thing ſacred, of 
any thing depoſited in a ſacred place; let the 
ſacrilege be deemed as great an offence ag 
parricide. The divine puniſhment of per- 
Jury, is the deſtruction of the perjured; 
let diſgrace and infamy be his puniſhment 
from man. Let the pontifs puniſh inceſt 
capitally. Let not an impious perſon dare 
to propitiate the gods with gifts. Let vows 
be ſacredly performed. Let the violation of 
religion meet with condign puniſhment, 
Let no one conſecrate his lands in mortmain; 
and let there be due limits in the conſecra- 
tion of gold, filver, ivory. Let private fa- 
crifices be perpetual. Let the honours of 
the Dii Manes be inviolable. Let the ſouls 
of the dead be reckoned divine. Let the 
expence of funeral honours and mourning 
be retrenched and regulated by law.” 

Such was the eſtabliſhment of the religion 
of the Republic, by the conſtitutions of Nu- 
ma, the laws of the x11 tables, and the uſage 
of the Roman people. Yet paganiſm un- 
doubtedly appears in this philoſophic code, 
as illuſtrated by Cicero's comment, in a purer 
and more ſober form, than it did in actual. 
celebration. From the whole ſcope of theſe 
laws, it is evident, that the Roman idolatry 
was a ſtate- engine, actuating a ſuperſtitious 
people to ſecond the ambition of their ſenate, 

conſuls, 
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Conſuls, and Generals of armies: and was 
well-adapted to the firſt principle of theit 
policy, the ſpirit of Conqueſt: 

The Celtic, Greek, and Taſcan ſuperſti- 
tions, thus combined in one eſtabliſhment 5 
the Roman Religion made a progreſs in er- 
tor and authority, commenſurate with the 
growth and grandeur of the Republic. Dur- 
ing the whole period of the Conſular go- 
vernment, for near five hundred years, the 
attachment to teligion was the ruling paſſion 
of the Roman people : it even took the lead 
of and influenced their patriotiſm. The Di- 
vine Providence directed their ruling paſſion 
to ĩts own auguſt purpoſe, of giving empire 
to the braveſt and moſt virtuous of the pagani 
nations; in order to give that empire and 
the world itfelf a pure and divine Religion, 

The xit tables had forbid the introduc- 
tion of new divinities and foreign rites ; and 
for two centuries, the decemviral Laws kept 
wp this ſalutary reftraint, Afterwards, the 
general principle of the religion of Nome 
„as the ſame: as that of her policy; ſhe in- 
Noorporited foreign rites and deities with her 
oon, in the ſame manner as ſhe inrolled the 
conquered nations in the number of her ſub- 
jects and citizens, She was indeed neither 
haſty nor uniform in adopting foreign religi- 


ons: and it was a relaxation of her morals 
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and piety, which opened the ſluices to that 
inundation of polytheiſm, which in the pro- 
greſs of her empire made her the common 
receptacle of all the impoſtures and ſuperſti- 
tions of the provinces, The dangerous effects 
of this promiſcuous intercourſe ſhe often 
experienced to her coſt. The Senate often 
interfered, to prohibit this corruption of 
the eſtabliſhed Religion. In the fixth cen- 
tury, A. u. 534. the Conſul L. Aimilius 
Paullus with his own hands demoliſhed the 
fanes of Iſis and Serapis ; and in 567, the 
Bacchanals were expelled from the city, and 
their rites aboliſhed, by a decree of the Se- 
nate which is ſtill extant. To theſe inſtances, 
Valerius Maximus, I. 3. adds the abolition 
of the worſhip of Jupiter Sabazius, an ealt- 
ern appellation transferred from the jewiſh 
{ſcriptures to the gentile worſhip of the Sun. 
Vet notwithſtandnig repeated prohibitions, we 
find the Egyptian and Aſiatic rites continu- 
ally practiſed at Rome, till all religions wer: 
made her denizens. 


Innumeros poſt deinde devs, virtute ſubactis 
© UVUrbibus, et claris peperit ſibi Roma triumphis. 
Inter fumantes templorum armata ruinas 
Dextera victoris ſimulacra hoſtilia cepit —— 
Roma, triumphantis quoties ducis inclyta currum 
Plauſibus excepit, toties altaria divum 
Ao, et ſpoliis ſibimet nova numina fecit. 
» -ntiqui ſemnr+ veſtigia moris 


Greſſibus 
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Grefſibus incertis varie titubaſſe probentur, 
Adſeiſcendo deos majoribus incompertos z 
Seque peregrina ſub relligione dicaſſe, 
Nee ritus ſetvaſſe ſuos ? quodcunque ſaerorum eſt 
Exſulat, externumque inimicam venit in urbem. 

Pa upExrivs, contr. Symm. ii. 350. 


To enter into a particular detail of the 
accumulated Religion of the Republic, from 
the period of her adopting foreign rites, would 


be a work cf immenſe diſcuſſion. Inſtead 
of an attempt ſo diſproportioned to my abi- 
lity and my reſources, I ſhall fill up 'this 
interval with ſuch obſervations, as have 
occurred to me on the genius of the anci- 
ent idolatry as well in Greece as in the Ro- 
min Republic, in which all Greece, and 
the nearer parts of Aſia were now included. 
This part will relate to the Prieſthood, En- 
dow:nents, Temples, Sacrifices, Statues, Pic 
tures, and the Arts in general, which were 
ſubſervient to the reigning polytheiſm. The 
reſult of ſuch a view of that ſplendid and 
voluptuary Religion will lead us, to be aito- 
nſh-d at its ſplendour and magnificence; to 
acknowledge its turpitude and flagitious nature: 
to diſcetn its prodigious influence over the 
people; to percieve the neceſſity of a better 
ſyſtem of religion; and to confeſs that om- 
nipotence, which could deſtroy the whole 
fabric of polytheiſin by the divinity of the 
CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 

U 2 Archbiſhop 
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Archbiſhop PoTTER's account of the Re- 
ligion of Greece, in the ſecond book of his 
antiquities is worthy of a diligent peruſal, as is 
indeed the whole of that learned and accurate 
work. In the ſecond chapter, His Grace ob- 
ſerves, that as moſt of the gods were men 
conſecrated upon the account of ſome public 
benefits, conferred on mankind; ſo moſt of 
the heathen temples are thought to have been 
at firſt only ſtately monuments erected in ho- 


nour of the dead. Thus Virgil ſtyles the 
temple of Ceres 


— Tumulum antique Cereris, ſedemque facratam, 
Aneid. II. 742. 


Temples were built and adorned with all 
poſſible ſplendour and magnificence. Some- 
times, the ſame temple was dedicated to ſe- 
veral gods, who were thence termed cure. 
They were built after that manner, which 
was thought moſt agreable to the gods: 
almoſt every god had a form of building pe- 
culiar to himſelf, and which was deemed 
more acceptable to him than any other. 
The Doric pillars were facred to Jupiter, 
Mars, and Hercules; the Ionic to Bacchus, 
Apollo, and Diana; the Corinthian, to Veſta, 
It was cuſtomary to dedicate the temples in 
places moſt agreable to the temper of the 


deities, 
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deities; in fituations free from noiſe and hur- 
ry, on the banks of rivers, or in a fine aſpect 
to the public ways, or in the principal ſtreets 
and ſquares of cities, They were divided 
into two parts, the ſacred and proſane: The 
TEPIOPHYT pov or holy- water Was placed between 
them; but ſometimes at the door of the 


temple, ſometimes at the entrance of the 


adytum. Athens was ſo ſuperbly built, that 
it was one continued ornament. Abp. Pot- 
ter, I. 8. ſpecifies the principal temples: 
that of Minerva the victorious, of white 
marble. The Parthenon, in the citadel, one 
hundred feet broad, two hundred and eigh- 
teen feet long, of admirable white marble: 
this ſuperb antiquity is of the plain Doric 
withaut pedeſtals, built by Ictinus under 
Pericles: but I think its beauty is far ex- 
ceeded by the Erectheion, or temple of 
Erectheus; and its magnificence by that of 
the Olympian Jupiter; of both which, biſhop 
Pococke has given accurate views and de- 
ſeriptions. 


The prodigious magnificence of the an- 


cient temples exceeds all our modern con- 
ceptions. The capitol at Rome was at once 
an aſſemblage of ſacred buildings, and by its 
works and ſituation, an impregnable fortreſs. 
In the Notitia Imperii, four hundred and twen- 


ty-four temples are mentioned in Rome only. 
Diodorus 
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Diodorus gives remarkable accounts of the 
temples in his native iſland of Sicily: that of 
the Maregeg at Engyon; that of Venus on 
M. Eryx; and eſpecially, that of Jupiter 
Olympius at Agrigentum, the largeſt in 
Europe. Libanius, in his oraticn tor the 
temples addreſſed to Theodoſius the great, de- 
{ſcribes the ruins of a temple on the frontiers 
of Perſia, in compaſs equal to a city; and fo 
ſtrong, that its fortifications bid defiance to 
the attacks of an enemy. A 
Pauſanias, who flouriſhed under Hadrian 
and the Antonines, in his deſcription of 
Greece, is minute and copious on the ſubject 
of temples, ſtatues, and the whole appa- 
ratus of pagariſm. The obvious reflections 
that r-ſult from his collections of that kind, 
are well expr:ſfed by his learned tranſlator, 
the Abbe Gedoyn. The moſt enlightened 
people in the world, the ſo much boaited 
Greeks, even their ſages and philoſophers, 
had the moſt pitiable ideas of the deity, 
adored the work of their own hands, and 
paid divine honours to men, to vH om they 
had themſelves given an apotheoſis. Man, 
* therefore, is incapable of thinking as he 
* ought of the ſupreme Being: he, therefore, 
* ſtands in need of a divine revelation. True 
religion is the gift of God: and the chriſ- 


tian religion alone is true, ſince that alone 
(2 is 
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« is revealed, and that alone gives noble and 

« juſt ideas of the deity.” | 

The pagan temples were not only places 
of ſacrifice and proſtration before the ſtatues 
of the gods; but alſo ſerved for many other 
purpoſes, of ſo great importance in civil life, 
as to give the gentile eſtabliſhment in this 
reſpect a ſtrength and ſtability, reſulting from 
its alliance with the ſtate, unknown to our 
times, In -parti-ular, the moſt celebrated 
temples were banks and treaſuries, for the 
ſecurity of the public credit. and. private pro- 
perty, as well as for the cuſtody. of religious 
donaticns. They abounded in coined money, 
bullion, and jewels; as well as in gifts of 
all kinds, which conſtitute that treaſure of 
antiquities ſo carefully collected in modern 
cabinets, 

The 'apyewor in the Greek temples, was a 
treaſury, both for ſacred uſes, and for pri- 
vate property, 

Herodotus gives ample accounts of the 
treaſures laid up at Delphi; and the hiſtory 
of this ſingle temple would furniſh a convin- 
cing argument, that it required more than 
human means to ſubvert the ancient and opu- 
lent ſuperſtitions of Greece and Aſia. The 
iſle of Cyprus was the Loretto of antiquity ; 
and the ſhrine of Venus the richeſt in the 
world, The virtuous Cato was employed 


by 
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by the artifice of Clodius, in confiſcating tho 
Cyprian treaſures; and the plundered mo- 
narch, by way of compenſation, was offered 
the high prieithood of Paphos. That of Peſ- 
finus in Galatia was not inferior in dignity or 
revenues; and was fold by Clodius, together 
with the title of king, for an enormous ſum, 
to the wortbleſs ſon-in-law of Deiotarus. 

Lucan deſeribes with his uſual ſpirit, the 
facrilege of Cælar, in breaking open the 
temple of Saturn, and ſeizing the public 
treaſure, which had been there eee 
for many ages. 


The tribune with unwilling ſteps withdrew, 
While impious hands the rude aſſault renew: 

The brazen gates with thund'ring ſtrokes reſound, 
And the Tarpeian mountain rings around. 

At length the ſacred ſtorehouſe open laid 

The hoarded wealth of ages paſt diſplay'd 

The hundred Cretan cities ample ſpoil ; 

What Cato gather'd from the Cyprian iſle ; 

Riches of captive kings by Pompey born 

From utmoſt India and the riſing morn ; | 
Wealth u — | | III. 236, 


It is, to be regretted as a defect in the ſeiĩ- 
ence of antiquities, that we have not particu- 
lar accounts of the endowments of the gen- 
tile prieſthood. We know, in general, that 


a landed property was conſecrated to main” 
tain 
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tain the temples. The temples of Greece 
were'endowed with lands called Tewen, The 
x11 tables forbad the private donation of 
lands in mortmain, on political reaſons, to 
prevent 'the exceſs of ſuperſtitious munifi- 
cence, Numa aſſigned a fund, which was 
augmented by Auguſtus, for the mainte- 
nance. of the Veſtals, and another for the 
expence of victims. The revenues of the 
prieſthood were probably ſupplied from eſta- 
bliſhed funds. The principal prieſts had a 
numerous ſuite of ſecretaries and aſſiſtants. 
The priethood had no exemption from the 
public taxes; which could not haye been 
exacted, as they were with rigour, had not 
their revenues been conſiderable and even in- 
vidious. 

But this is apparent from the rank and 
dignity of the. prieſthood, There is no 
occaſion to enter into a detail of the digni- 
ty of the prieſthood, among all nations 
poliſhed or barbarous. Every one knows, 
that the regal and ſacerdotal offices were 
often united. But the civil eſtabliſhment 
of gentiliſm derived ſo much ſtrength from 
its prieſthood, that it is worth the while to 
enumerate its principal claſſes, eſpecially 
in the Greek and Roman polytheiſm. In 
general, the perſons of the prieſthood were 
ſacred, their manners and exteriour were re- 
quired 
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quired to be blameleſs, they were of both 
ſexes, very numerous, and held their offices 
either by eleQion or inheritance, High. 
prieſts preſided over the different claſſes; 
eſpecially in Greece, where, beſides the 
prieſts of each particular deity, Abp. Potter 
II. 3. enumerates, The Parafiti, who took 
their name from their office of collecting 
the revenue of corn for public ſacrifices: 
the Heralds, xypux:5, who had the fame of- 
fice as the latin pope and victimaries, that 
of killing the vidtims: the Neocori, who, 
like the Roman ædiles, kept the Temples 
in repair, adorned and furniſhed them. 
The Roman and Barbaric prieſthood was ſtill 
more dignified than that of Greece, Among 
the Romans, the prieſthood was annexed 
to the nobleſt and moſt ancient families: 
and, which is peculiar to that ſtate, was more 
converſant with Civil and Military than with 
Religious functions. The latter were per- 
formed in Rome by the xxx Curiones, 3 
kind of pariſh-prieſts of the xxx wards of 
Rome; aſſiſted by the ſacrificuli and othet 
officers. No perſon was admitted to the 
prieſthood, who had any corporal blemith: 
yet no regard was had, either to the age or 
morals of the pri-ſts. Julius Cæſar at feven- 
teen years of age was made flamen cialis. 


As the whole Religion of Rome was ſub- 
| ſcrvient 
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ſervient to her policy and aggrandizement; 
the high rank and titles of Pontifs, Augurs, 
Flamens, were conferred 'on Senators, Con- 
{.lars, and Generals of armies. 

The Victims employed in the ancient Re- 
ligions were a prodigious article of com- 
merce; and intereſted the lucrative views of 
men of different occupations in ſupport of 
the Eſtabliſhment. Lands were annexed to 
the Temples to furniſh them with victims. 
The firſt kings of Rome were poſſeſſed of 
demains, conilting of very fertile lands of 
large extent, the revenues of which ſup— 
plied them with victims for the ſacrifices. 
In the vow of the ver facrum, the Roman 
people engaged themſelves to ſacrifice to Ju- 
piter all the young animals that ſhould be 
yeaned from the firſt of March to the laſt of 
April. In this reſpect the Chriſtian Religion, 
which aboliſhed ſacrifices, was highly unpopu- 
lar both among Jews and Pagans. Joſephus 
aſſures, us that 2 56,000 victims were offered and 
teaſted upon, at one paſſover. And Pliny gives 
this as one of the chief reaſons of the Bithy- 
nian perſecution ; which he hoped had the de- 
fired effect ; as the almoſt deſerted temples be- 
gan again to be frequented, and victims were 
every where expoſed to ſale, which of late 
could ſcarce find purchaſers. St. Jerome 

conſiders 
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conſiders Chriſt's ridding the Temple of this 
gainful traffic as one of his greateſt mi- 
racles: a miracle, which he was obliged to 
repeat three ſeveral times, ſo rooted was 
this inveterate abuſe. | 

The Statues of the gods were of exqui- 
ſite ſculpture, and of high value, being of- 
ten made of the precious metals, of the 
weight of an hundred peunds or more; ſome- 
times they were coloſſal, of prodigious mag- 
nitude. It was ſacrilege to move them from 
their baſes. Even thoſe of the deities were fre. 
quently obſcene and indecent, Ariflotle, while 
he gives excellent cautions againſt the cor“ 
ruption of the manners of youth by immo- 
deſt pictures or ſtatues, excepts the ſtatues 
of the gods, as hallowed by cuſtom. 

Socrates dignified the art of Sculpture by 
his ſtatues of Mercury propylæus, and of 
the Graces; but he marked the delicacy of 
his taſte, by repreſenting them clothed. 

The prodigious number of images may be 
collected from ſeveral hints of ancient writ- 
ers, Polybius tells us, that Philip's army de- 
ſtroyed 2000 ſtatues in Atolia., And he 
interrupts his narrative of the Achæan war, 
to ſpeak as a connoiſſeur of an exquilite ſta- 
tue of Minerva at Aliphera. He makes 
very judicious refleRions , on the exceſſ- 

| es 
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es of Philip, after the taking of Ther- 
mum, in deſtroying the Ztolian Temples : 
reflections, by the way, which acquit this 
excellent hiſtorian of the charge of impiety. 

The works of the great Artiſts were no 
leſs reverenced, than the gods they repre- 
ſented. The Greeks eſpecially were a nation 
of connoifſcurs ; both Judaiſm and Chriſ- 
tianity muſt have been extremely unpalata- 
ble to their poliſhed luxury; as ſtriking 


without mercy at their paſſion for the fine 
arts. 


Tertullian's treatiſe of idolatry is an invee- 
tive againſt the art of ſculpture, which was 
exerciſed even in the third century by many 
Chriſtians, and even Eccleftaftics. He ar- 
pres againſt the lawfulneſs of a chriſtian 
artiſt being employed in making Statues of 
the gentile divinities. Thoſe who had ex- 
erciſed this art before their converſion, al- 
leged that they had no other way of gain- 
ing a livelihood, Tertullian exclaims againſt 
- Wl this abuſe, and exhorts Chriſtians to apply 
- W themſelves to uſeful and innocent arts. How 
would this zealous father have been ſcanda- 
lized at the image-worſhip of papal Rome! 

Having ſeen ſo much of the grand exte- 
rior of paganiſm, under the Commonwealth ; 
before we proceed to trace the progreſs and 

perfection 
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perfection of the Eſtabliſhment, under Ar. 
guſtus and his ſucceſlors ; let ue, my Friend, 
look into the Temples, and, with 8. Paul, 
© obſerve their devotions.' Theſe we hall find 
animated with all the fervour of gennine 
ſuperſtition. The pagan worſhip conſiſted 
in the conſecration of Temples—in Adorati- 
on, or kiſſing the hand to the Statues—in 
embracing their knees and placing written 
prayers on them, and falling proſtrate before 
them in creeping up the ſteps of the Tem- 
ples (Cæſar crept thus on his hands and 
feet up the hundred ſteps of the Capitol,) 
— in Supplications, or public thank(- 
givings —— in Feſtivals uſually attended 
with magnificent Spectacles — rarely, in 
public Faſts — in Sacrifices, ſometimes of 
human Vicims—and laſtly, in public and 
private Prayers. Each of theſe would ad- 
mit of much detail, and I have collected ſe- 
veral particulars of each. Of. their devoti- 
ons, or the ſentimental part of paganifin, we 
have memorable traits in the writings of the 
beſt philoſophers. Plato hes a fine dialogue 
on this ſubjet, the lid Alcibiades, and 
he always ſpeaks well upon it; as do the 
other writers of the Socratic ſchool. Cicero 
in a curious paſſage exprefses the general 
ſenſe of antiquity on this point. Perſius and 
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Juvenal have treated this ſubject with all the 
preciſion and good ſenſe, of philoſophy. 
From all we may collect, that the ordinary 
fubject of the pagan prayers was external 
proſperity, or what are called the goods of 
fortune; together with the ſurprizing folly, 
of aſking fucceſs and concealment to their 
crimes. Tully's teſtimony ts decifive for the 
firſt of theſe poſitions ; and the ſatyriſts admi- 
rably expole the ſecond. Yet a learned per- 
ſon b:t1gs many arguments, in proof that 
the ancients prayed for moral virtues, and 
unJerſtood or admitted the doctrine of di- 
vine aſſiſtance. I am of opinion, that Phi- 
loſophy improved on the ideas of the vulgar 
in this inſtance ; but that the true idea of 
prayer was adopted from the Chriſtan Re- 
vclation ; after which the devotions of the 
wif-r pagans became more rational and 
exalted. 
The ApORATIOx of Princes originated in 
the Eaſt, and was an effect of the Aſiatic de 
potiſm. In the book of Daniel, Nebuchad- 
nezzar injoins the worſhip of his golden co- 
loſfal Statue: and nothing leſs than a mi- 
racle in behalf of the magnanimous jewiſh 
captives could bring the monarch to reaſon. 
Daniel himſelf was expoſed to the Lions for 
offering any prayer, except to the king or 
Perſia. 


WW L'ET TER :i1V; 
Perſia. Alexander transferred this impious 
folly from Perſia to Greece; one of whoſe citi- 
zens though in exile ſcrupled to adore the 
majeſty of Artaxerxes. How vainly the con- 
queror of Aſia arrogated divine honours to 
himfelf, we know from the curious and in- 
tereſting ſtory of the virtuous Calliſthenes, 
Diodorus gives a recital of the funeral ho- 
nours and apotheoſis of Hephæſtion. 

Heroiſm was a kind of deification. Bra- 
ſidas the Spartan general, who was ſlain near 
Amphipolis, had a funeral with military ho- 
nours: the Amphipolitans made an incloſure 
round his tomb, paid him heroic honours, 
inſtituted games and annual ſacrifices, and 
adored him as the founder and protector of 
their colony. 

The arrogant ſucceſſors of Alexander, both 
in Syria and in Egypt, aſlumed the ſame ho- 
nours. Several of the Seleucidæ were ſtyled 
Saviours, Benefactors, gods; and divine at- 
tributes were liberally beſtowed on the Kings 
of Parthia. | 

So tranſported were the Athenians with a 
wild and extravagant gratitude, that they be- 
ſtowed upon Antigonus and Demetrius, not 
only the title of kings, but of tutelar deities 
and deliverers ; and the envoys to thoſe prin- 


ces, were ſtyled the embaſſadors of the gods. 
The 


Yo 
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The Aſiatics flattered every power that had 


them in ſubjection with the honours of the 


entheoſis, or living deification. They de- 
creed it to Mithridates, when ſtained with 
the maſſacre of the Roman citizens; and 
ſtyled him a god, a ſecond Bacchus, the pre- 
ſerver of Aſia. 

During the ſubſiſtence, and in the moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate of the republic, a new ſpe- 
cies of deification aroſe, ſingular enough to 


merit ſome illuſtration in this place, as it in- 


tereſted all the Great and thoſe in public cha- 
racters, in the ſupport of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion: I mean, the proconſular apotheoſis. 
The conquered provinces carried their adula- 
tion to ſuch an highth, as to erect altars and 
temples, and celebrate feſtivals, in honour of 
their proconſuls, whom they affociated in 
the religious worſhip paid to the gods of the 
republic. This extravagance was unknown, 
till after the Romans had extended their con- 
queſts beyond Italy : the firſt example of it 
occurs in the divine honours paid by the Sy- 
tacuſans to Marcellus, as an expreſſion of 
gratitude for his generoſity in protecting their 
opulent city from the plunder and exceſſes of 
his victorious army. The anniverſary feſ- 
tival inſtituted on this occaſion, A. U. DxLII. 
was called the Marcellea; and was continued 
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down to the age of Cicero, who en it 
to the feſtivals of the gods. 

The cities of Aſia Minor celebrated a like 
feſtival in honour of Q. Mucius Scævola the 
high prieſt, who governed that province in 
the year of Rome DCLIv, with ſuch equity, 
moderation, and diſintereſtedneſs, that a feſ- 
tival called the Mutia was decreed to him 
with divine honours. 

That province paid the fame honours to 
Lucullus, who freed it from the exactions 
of the publicans and uſurers. Sylla had de- 
manded 20,000 talents from the Afiatics; 
and in Luculluss time, the intereſt of that 
arbitrary impoſt amounted to 120,000 ta- 
lents. To compliment their benefaQor, 
they made him a god, and decreed him the 
Lucullea, A. v. DCLxxx. Theſe feſtivals 
were not civil but religious honours, and 
were reſpected as ſuch, even by Mithridates 
himf-lf, when he maſſicred all the Roman 
citizens reſident in Aſia. 

Flamininus who conquered Philip king of 
Macedon, and reſtored the liberty of the 
Greck ſtates, for theſe achievements, and for 

a ſpecial act of generoſity to the city of Chal- 
cis in /Etolia, had a religious ſeſtival, a prieſt, 
and ſacrifices, with hymns in honour of him, 
continued to the time of Plutarch; who has 

recorded 
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recorded the poean and inſcriptions, wherein 
the Chalcidians aſſociated Flamininus with 
Hercules and Apollo, dedicated to them 
jointly their two principal public edifices, 
and even gave the hero of Rome the prece- 
dence above the gods of Greece, by placing 
his name firſt in the inſcriptions. © Even to 
our time, ſays Plutarch, there is a prieſt of 
Titus formally elected, they ſacrifice to him 
as to a god, and when the libations are over, 
they ſing a pocan made on purpoſe for the 
occaſion.” 

The provinces ſoon proceeded to build 
temples to the proconſuls. Cicero acquaints 
us with this piece of adulation, which he 
had the good ſenſe and virtue to reject, re- 
peatedly; when it was offered to him by the 
Afiatics on the ſuppreſſion of the Catilina- 
rian conſpiracy, and by the Cilicians for his 
exemplary adminiſtration of their govern- 
ment. 

Every circumſtance concurred to perpetu- 
ate this impious flattery, as a part of the 
ꝛſtabliſhed religion. The temples erected 
by the provinces to their proconſuls, were 
public monuments of their ſubjection to the 
Roman government. The rapacity of the 
governors encouraged the practice, in. order 
to appropriate to their own uſe, a part of 
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the money levied on the provinces, for 
building and endowing temples. 

The infamous Verres had his Verrea at 
Syracuſe, with a fund eſtabliſhed for ſeveral 
years, to defray the expence of ſacrifices, 

The Aſiatics flattered every power that had 
them in ſubjection, with this abſurd deificati- 
on. They decreed it to Mithridates, and 
ſtyled him a god, and by a remarkable antt- 
phraſis, the preſerver of Aſia. Pompey, 
after he had delivered the republic from this 
formidable enemy, and extended her limits as 
far as to the Euphrates, had the ſame divine 
honours paid to him: as appears from the in- 
ſcription on his humble tomb in Egypt, fo 
unequal to his former glory, 


roi NAOIE BP!9ONTI N©ESH ZITANIS ENASTO TYM2OT. 
Flow ſcant a tomb for him whom temples grac'd! 


Ve may add to theſe collections ſome ex- 
amples from the Jewiſh biſtory, which ſhew 
the wildom and efficacy of revealed religion 
in checking this enormity. Every one knows 
the magnanimity of Herod the Great, on the 
defeat of Antony his friend and patron, 
The friendſhip that ſubſiſted between them, 
he nobly avowed in the preſence cf Augul- 

tus, 


r 


tus, who generouſly confirmed him in his 
dominions. Herod expreſſed his gratitude 
in the true pagan ſtyle. In the twenty-firſt 
year of his reign, on being honoured with 
a viſit from Auguſtus, he erected and dedi- 
cated to that emperor, a moſt beau'iful tem- 
ple of the whiteſt ſtone near Panium. 

Over againſt the mouth of the harbour 
of Czſarea, ſays Joſephus, upon an ele- 
vation there was a temple for Cæſar, excel- 
lent both in beauty and largeneſs. With- 
in, was a coloſſus of Auguſtus, not lefs 
than that of Jupiter Olympius, which it 
was made to reſemble. The other coloſſus, 
of Rome, was equal to that of Juno at 
Argos.” The two ſtatues of Rome and 
Cxiar, were in perfect conformity to the 
court-mode of flattering Auguſtus in the 
Provinces, * 

Herod's religion was in the genuine ſpirit 
of pagan inter community. The prince 
who built temples to Rome and Auguſtus, 
and revived the Olympic games at Cæſarea, 
alſo built a temple to the Supreme God, as 
we ſhall obſerve in another place: and by 
giving ſtrength and ſplendour both to the 
gentile and jewith eſtabliſhment even in Pa- 
lettine, ſeemed to lay an invincible obſtacke 
in the way of Chriſtianity, which he had in 
vain attempted to extirpate in its cradle. 


Herod 
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Pontius Pilate, who was procurator o 
Judza a little before the commencement of 
Chriſt's public miniſtry, dedicated certain 
gilt ſhields in Herod's palace in honour of 
Tiberius; who at the earneſt inſtance of the 
Jews commanded them to be taken down. 
Thus Philo. p. 1043, but Joſephus, xvii. 3. 
with more accuracy tells us, that the ſhields 
were accompanied with a ſtatue of the em- 
peror, ſet up as an object of divine honours, 
To the ſhields the Jews had no ſcruple: it 
was an ancient and accuſtomed ornament of 
the auguſt temple of Solomon, which was 
decorated with military ſpoils and trophies. 
It was the ſtatue that alarmed their zeal for 
the divine unity, and they were ready to ſuf- 
fer martyrdom, rather than to permit this 
profanation, Pcrhaps the ſhields had buſts 
of the emperor expreſſed upon them in relief, 
as was then the uſage. 

Herod Agrippa, the grandſon of Herod 
and Mariamne, arraycd in royal apparel, fat 
upon his tribunal and made an oration to 
the Tyrian embaſſadors. And the people, 
(Pagan attendants on the embaſſy) gave a 
ſhout, ſaying, it is the voice of a god, and 
not of a man. And immediately the angel 
of the Lord ſmote him, becauſe he gave not 
God the glory; and he was eaten of worms 
and gave up the ghoſt. S. Luke, Acts xi. 
20—23. The * ſet day, mentioned by 

8. Luke, 
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8. Luke, was the feccnd day of the games 
in honour of the emperor Claudius: ſo that 
it was a double profanation of divine honours, 
given and aſſumed on that occaſion, by both 
thele princes and their flatterers, Which was 
ſo judicially puniſhed. 

The infolence of the emperor Caius in 
placing his own ſtatue in the temple at Je- 
ruſalem, was the progreſſive extreme of this 
impiety. The Jews had the glorious diſ- 
tinction of being the only nation in the em- 
pire, who oppoſed the ſacrilege of deifying 
the imperial family. 

But to return to the religious ſtate of 
Rome, from which we have a little digreſſ- 
ed: let us conſider with attention that au- 
guſt republic, juſt before ſhe expired under 
the ambition of her own citizens; and thoſe 
ſuperſtitions, which prevailed when ſhe was 
at the ſummit of her fortune in arms and 
ſcience. 

Cicero, on the death of his excellent and 
accompliſhed daughter, ſeriouſly intended 
her deification. His principle was, that the 
human ſoul, diſcerped from the ſoul of the 
univerſe, after death was re-fuſed into its pa- 
rent-ſubſtance: but that the ſouls of the 
eminently great and good had a diſtinct ex- 
iſtence, and partook of the Givinity from 

which 
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which they were derived, in the ſubordinate 
ſtate of heroes and demigods. 

Cicero's conduct on this occaſion is a de- 
monſtration, both of the abſurd ſuperſtition 
of that enlightened age, and of the ineffi- 
cacy of reaſon in regulating our ideas of 
divine things. Give me leave to preſent you 
in this place with a few extracts of that 
great man's letters, written to his confiden- 
tial friend, from the gloomy ſolitude of the 
groves of Aſtura; where he was meditating, 
with all the complacency of grief, thoſe 
impious honours, which even then appeared 
to have a tincture of inſanity. 

In his letters on that occaſion, he has ex- 
hauſted all the eloquence of grief. In the 
firſt he wrote after her death, xii. 16. he tells 
his friend, © whenever my mind ſhall be open 
* to conſolation, yours will have the firſt ac- 
cefs. Hitherto, nothing is preferable to 
this ſolitude—writing and ſtudy rather 
* blunt than ſooth my anguiſh.” 

In xii. 9. of a ſubſequent date; * You 
* cannot imagine any thing more charming 
than this country - houſe, the ſhore, the 
« proſpect of the ſca, and every object. But 
* all this merits not a longer letter. Sleep 
comes on, my beſt reſtorative,” xii. 12. The 
* iſle of Arpinum (formed by the confluence of 


the Fibrenus and the Liris) is ſuitable enough 
for 
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for the apotheoſis of one of my family: but 

* it is too much out of the way; and, I fear, 
will not reflect ſufficient honour on the dear 
object.. After many paſſionate expreſſions 
of ſorrow, he ſays, lett. 18. I am ſhy of 
* intimating to you my preſent intentions: 
* ſtrange as they may ſeem, they muſt claim 
your indulgence. Some of thoſe writers, 
with whom I am wholly employed, autho- 
* rize what I have often mentioned to you. 
* I ſpeak of the temple, of which, I hope, 
you will think as favourably, as you do of 
* other defigns, which I have much at heart. 
] have no ſuſpenſe, either about the kind 
* of edifice, or about the thing itſelf, which 
is reſolved upon. The place I have not 
yet determined. In theſe learned and po- 
* liſhed times, I will engage the belt abilities 
both of Greck and Roman writers, and 
* employ every monument of genius to con- 
* ſecrate her memory; though they mult 
*caule my wound to bleed afreſh. But 
1 now hold myſelf bound by a ſacred 
'vow: and I am more influenced to per. 
form it, by the conſideration of that 
long ſucceſſion of ages, when I ſhall be 
no more, than of the ſhort remaining ſpace 
of my own life, which has been but too long 
* protracted,” 


To 
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To Atticus, xiii. 26. You know how im- 
* moderately fond I am, of my project of a 
" temple : which makes me frequently recur 
to my firſt deſign of placing it at Tuſculum. 
And lett. 29. For the conſecration I have 
ſo much at heart, no place ſeems more 
* ſuitable than the grove.—In this one in- 
* ſtance, my dear friend, humour my ſeem- 
ing arrogance.” The celebrity of the fane 
of Tullia, and the honours of an apotheoſis, 
might well be conſidered by himſelf and 
every one as an inſtance of great preſumption. 
But ſuperſtition is a rank weed, the luxuri- 
ant growth of which is peculiar to certain 
climates: among which, Italy ancient and 
modern, has been ever diſtinguiſhed, by a 
depraved taſte for deifying and canonizing 
the dead. Had Cicero lived under papal 
Rome, his Tullia would probably have been 
canonized by a conſiſtory of eccleſiaſtics. 

© Mankind, ſays the excellent author whom 
II I follow on the foregoing topics, having 
* loſt inſenſibly the true ideas of religion, 
* which had been tranſmitted to them from 
the patriarchs; their underſtanding, inſtead 
of railing itſelf to the Supreme Being, ſtop- 
* ped ſhort at inferior and ſenſible cauſes. 
Hence, they adored the ſun and the hea- 
- * venly bodies, as animated natures, and be- 


* neficent to man. This principle led them 
* to 
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© to deify the inventors of uſeful arts, wiſe 
* politicians, and thoſe who founded or con- 
« quered kingdoms.” | 

Thus, the divine honours, which had been 
paid to the governors of provinces, while the 
republic ſubſiſted, became the origin and mo- 
del of thoſe, which the Romans paid to their 
emperors. When julius Cæſar, by his vic- 
tories in Thrace and in Africa, had become 
abſolute maſter of the republic; the ſlaviſn 
Romans gave him that incenſe, which the 
provinces had ſo profuſely given to their pro- 
conſuls. The Senate began this impious farce, 
by ordering the ſtatue of Cæſar to be carried 
with thoſe of the gods, at the pomps of the 
Circus. 

Cicero, in his admirable Letters to Atticus, 
tells us, that Cæſar's ſtatue was carried in 
proceſſion by the fide of the ſtatue of victo- 
ry; and that the people, accuſtomed to ap- 
plaud their favourite goddeſs, would not clap 
their hands, when they ſaw her ſtatue ac- 
companied by his, whoſe late victories had 
been fatal to their liberty. Yet he com- 
mends his friend, for carrying Attica to this 
proceſſion, not only as an amuſing ſpectacle, 
but as apt to impreſs her young mind with 
religious ideas. 

The next inſtance of ſenatorial flattery, 
Wis to ena, that Cæſar's ſtatue ſhould be 

placed 
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placed with thoſe of the gods, in the cere- 
mony of the lectiſternium, when a ſumptu- 
ous banquet was ſerved up to the deities, re- 
clined on beds or couches. 

The moſt graceful compliment of this 


kind was, when, after being relieved from 
the terrors of a proſcription, they erected a 
temple to Clemency, who was repreſented 
giving her hand to Czfar's ſtatue, with this 
inſcription, CLEMENTIZ CASARIS. 
 C#lar had alſo a place in the temple of Ro- 
mulus, with this abominable inſcription, 
DEO InNvicTo. Cicero humourouſly tells 
his friend, that of the two neighbouring tem- 
ples, he had rather Ceſar ſhould have a 
ſhare in that of Romulus, (who fell by aſ— 
ſaſſination) than in that of Salus. 

__ Suetonius enumerates with his exact bre- 
vity the divine honours aſſumed by this great 
man, leſs great in this than in any part of 
his public character. * He ſuffered honours 
* to be decreed him above the condition of 
human nature: a golden chair in the ſe— 
* nate-houſe and the forum : his ſtatue car- 
* ried in proceſſion at the Circenſian games 
* in conſecrated Thenſe: temples, altars, 
images: the pulvinar, or ſacred couch: 
* a Flamen, and Luperci.“ After his death, 
the populace burned his body in the forum: 


ſtrangers cf many nations lamented him, 
_ particularly 
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particularly the Jews, who frequented his 
funeral pyre for ſeveral nights. A ſolid 
pillar of Numidian marble was erected in 
the forum, inſcribed to the Father of his 
country : at this the populace continued to 
ſacrifice, to make vows, and to decide con- 
troverſies, by ſwearing by Cæſar's name. 


The column indeed was demoliſhed by the 


conſul Dolabella, whoſe conduct in this in- 
ſtance is extolled by Cicero. But the area 
was afterwards the ſite of a temple to his 
name only, an honour he did not aſſume in 
his life-time, otherwiſe than as an aſſeſſor 
with ſome other god. 
Julius Cæſar in his queſtorſhip pronounced 
a funeral oration from the roſtra, in praiſe of 
Julia and Cornelia, which may be conſider- 
ed as a prelude to the divine honours aſſumed 
by the Cæſars. Our family is diſtinguiſhed 
both by the majeſty of kings, the greateſt 
* among men; and by their deſcent from 
* the gods, to whom kings themſelves are 
. * ſubject,” When candidate for the high- 
| prieſthood, he bribed the ſuffrages ſo pro- 
$ tuſely, that he incurred an extravagant 
debt; and declared, that if he did not gain 
his election, he would live in exile. Till 
the year DCL, the pontiffs created the 
high-prieſt; afterwards, he was elected by 
the people in comitia, His military ac- 
tions 
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tions were ſo ſucceſsful, that the ſenate 
appointed an unprecedented number of 
ſupplications. While he ſtood in a kind 
ſuſpence, or indecifion, on the banks of 
the Rubicon; a phantom is ſaid to have 
ſounded a trumpet, and plunged into the 
river. The die was caſt; and Cæſar, who 
contrived, accepted the omen, The tri- 
umph, and all the Roman ſpectacles were 
religious ceremonies, Even comedies, and 
all the repreſentations of the theatre, were 
firſt introduced, and continued, as parts of 
a religion, which was equally magnificent 
and voluptuous. 

The calendar had been brought into ſuch 
confuſion, by the remiſſneſs of the high- 
prieſts, that he undertook to adapt the year 
to the courſe of the ſun. Among the other 
great projects which occupied his mind in 
the height of his power, he intended to e- 
rect a temple to Mars, of ſuch unexampled 
magnificence, as to fill the area of the lake 
on which he had exhibited the naumachia at 
his triumph. After his pontificate, he lived 
in one of the public buildings in the via 
facra- 
He dedicated a corſlet, fet with Britiſh 
pearls, in the temple of Venus genetrix. 
In Gaul, he rifled the fanes and temples of 


their rich oblations, By ſuch means, 'he 
amaſſed 
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amaſſed an immenſe treaſure, In his firſt con- 
ſulſhip, he robbed the capitol of 3000 pounds 
weight of gold; and ſupported the prodigious 
expence of the civil war, by rapine and ſacri- 
lege. Cæſar, the high-prieſt, was perhaps as 
much an atheiſt, as any man of his own or any 
times: he was never diverted from his de- 
ſigns by any religious ſcruples ; and deſpiſed 
the religion over which he preſided. After 
his death, he was conſecrated by the ſenate, 
and eſteemed by the vulgar a god, in good 
earneſt, The comet, that appeared at the 
celebration of the games in honour of him, 
confirmed the popular prejudice. The co- 
met itſelf was an object of divine worſhip, 
and was ſuppoſed to be the foul of Cæſar 
received into Heaven. 

Among other divine honours granted in 
his life-time, the ſenate permitted him to 
have the privilege of a ſepulchre, within the 
pomoerium : ſtrongly expreſſing by this 
equivocal compliment, their idea of his 
mortality. The honours he aſſumed fo li- 
| centiouſly, certainly haſtened, if they did not 
occaſion his aſſaſſination; which was more 
deſerved for his impiety, than for any ill 
ule of power: but it was a groſs error, to 
claim thoſe honours in an enlightened re- 


public, which were only ſuited to a barba- 
rous deſpotiſm. 
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The ſeventh century of the republic was 
diſtinguiſhed by what may be deemed a de- 
cline in the intereſts of paganiſm, which may 
ſeem to militate againſt the argument for 
chriſtianity, drawn from its prevalence over 
the eſtabliſhed idolatry. Our love of truth 
leads us to ſtate this ſeeming diſadvantage 
in the ſtate of gentiliſm with the ſame can- 
dour, with which we have ſtated the ſtrength 
and power of that eſtabliſhment. Its decline 
in the ſeventh and the beginning of the eighth 
century, 1s to be aſcribed to two leading 
cauſes: the firſt, the general reception of 
the Epicurean philoſophy, and the conſe- 
quent depravation of the Roman man- 
ners; the ſecond, the deſtruction of the ex- 
terior of the pagan eſtabliſhment, its funds 
and temples, by the Greek ſeditions and Ro- 
man civil wars. 

The firſt of theſe cauſes had powerful effect 
on the interior of gentiliſm; and, while it de- 
pravedthe manners, ſeemed for a time to weak- 
en the influence of ſuperſtition, by inducing 
the contrary extreme of atheiſm. I ſhall 
not attempt to decide ſo great a queſtion, as 
the real nature and genius of the Epicurean 
philoſophy. I am willing to ſuppoſe, with 
one of the greateſt writers of this age, and 
the ableſt critic in the Greek philoſophy; 
that the phyſics of Epicurus were the moſt 

impious, 
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impious, while his ethics were the moſt ra- 
tional of any in the ancient ſchools. Cice- 


ro's eloquent invectives againſt the morality 
of, Epicurus; ſeem juſtly applicable, to the pre- 


vailing abuſe of that ſyſtem in, the praQtice of 
its followers : ſo that we need not heſitate. to 


aſcribe , much of the profligacy, as well as 
the ſpeculative impiety of that age to the 
prevalence of this philoſophy. It was em- 


braced by moſt of the Romans of high 1 rank, 


and perverted, to countenance their unbound- 


ed luxury. The ſyſtem of Epicurus, like 


the modern Materialiſm, aſſumed an air of 
reaſon and ipeculation, which concealed eyen 
from its diſciples its immoral tendency: 
the object, both of the one and the other 
being only to make the preſent life a pleaſu- 
rable one, and to indulge the characteriſtio 
propenſities of its abettors. Many of the 
friends of Cicero, both in his political and 
literary connections, were deeply tinctured 
with epicurean principles. Julius Cæſar pro- 
feſſed them without diſguiſe in open Senate. 


His mortal enemy, C. Caſſius, of a ſtern 


and martial character, oppoſed the mate- 
rialiſm of this ſect to the credibility of the 


ſpectre of Brutus. The accompliſhed Atticus 
aorned it by the, elegance of his manners, 


and recommended it to the politer Romans; 
who on the great revolution in the govern- 
ment, 
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ment, cultivated this philoſophy as a volup- 
tuary, reſource from the deſpotiſm of the 
times, 
The poem of Lucretius is preſerved to us as 
a memorable inſtance, that the brighteſt genius 
when left to its own efforts, is only diſtinguiſhed 
from the vulgar, by more excentric deviations 
from religious trath. Cicero, who publiſhed 
this poem about the year of Rome pcc111, gives 
its true character in few words—* Multis lu- 
* minibus ingenii, multæ tamen artis.“ An 
able writer of our own times, a competent 
judge both of its poetical and philoſophic merit, 
obſerves, that The poem of Lucretius is a 
* melancholy ſpectacle; it is the picture of 
© a great genius in the ſtate of lunacy. Ex- 
* cept when the whim of his ſe& comes acrols 
© his imagination, he argues with propriety, 
* perſpicuity, and elegance, pathos of ſenti- 
ment, ſweetneſs of ſtyle, harmony of num- 
© bers, and a beauty, and ſometimes a ma- 
* jeſty of deſcription, not unworthy of Vir- 
* pil, render his poem highly amuſing, in ſpite 
* of its abſurd philoſophy.— 80 fatal is the 
* admiffiog of wrong principles.“ 
This poem had great effects on the philo 
ſophy and principles of the Auguſtan age 
Lucretius had drawn up his poetical ſyſten 
of the atomic philoſophy in his lucid 0 
tervals: and, ſuch was the force of h 
gend 
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genius and expreſſion, in adorning his dry 
and uninviting ſubject with the fineſt di- 
greſſions, that his work became a model to 


gil eſpeciaily emulated the philoſophy as well 
as poetry of Lucretius; and is ſo much the 
worſe for it. His poetry, in other reſpects ſo 
natural, ſo chaſte, ſo decent ; ſo magnificent, 
harmonious, and pathetic ; is debaſed to the 
loweſt degree of turpitude and impiety, 
wherever it is infected by the ſyſtem of Epi- 
curus. Other celebrated writers, Horace, 
Ovid, and Propertius, both the Plinys, and 


perhaps Tacitus; and among the Greeks of 
a later age, Lucian and Athenzus, who ri- 


dicule all philoſophy and all religions alike ; 

gave this ſyſtem that currency which reſults 
from that imperious guide of manners and opi- 
nions, the Faſhion of the times. Thus the Epi- 
curean philoſophy was in vogue at Rome, and 
in ſuch of the provinces as cultivated letters; 
eſpecially in Judza, where the whole ſect of 
the Sadducees blended it with their corrupt- 
ed religious ſyſtem. I ſuſpe& the Saddu- 
dean ſect not to have been of a name or pe- 
nod prior to the chriſtian @ra : Joſephus, 
Ant. xvili. I. relates, that © Judas the Gaulo- 
nite and Sadducus (from whom this ſect pro- 
bably derived its name) filled the civil go- 

vernment with tumults, and laid the foun- 
LS dations 


the ſucceeding poets of that polite age. Vir- 
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dations of their future miſeries, by their 
NEw or fourth ſyſtem of philoſophy; which, 
ſpreading its infection among the younger 
ſort, brought deſtruction on their country. 
This ſentiment of Joſephus is well founded, 
The rejection of cuR1sT by the Jewiſh nation, 
notwithſtanding the ſplendour of his mira- 
cles, was principally occaſioned by their phi- 
loſophy, which oppoſed an inſurmouittable 
obſtacle againſt the cleareſt evidence. The 
dæmoniſm of the Phariſees, and the mate- 
rialiſm of the Sadducees, conſpired to make 
both ſes inſenſible of the evidence of chriſ- 
tianity, till they felt it verified in the ruin of 
their country. 

With reſpect to the influence of the Epi 
curean philoſophy on the Roman mannes 
and principles, on the gentile eſtabliſhment 
and its ſubverſion by the.Goſpel : it is eaſyt? 
imagine, that the weakening the force of rell- 
gious principle muſt have increaſed to a por: 
tentous degree the corruption of manner: 

A memorable incident of the hiſtory of thi 
age will ſerve to illuſtrate theſe reflection 
and to ſhew the effects of the Epicureil 
philoſophy, co-operating with the corru 
tions and calamities of the times, to induce 
| ſpirit of atheiſm among the great and learns 

while the mals of the people became infed 
with a general profligacy. The unfortuii 
expediti 
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expedition of M. Craſſus againſt the Par- 
thians in Dec. had great effects on the ſu- 
perſtition of the Roman people, who gene- 
rally aſcribzd his defeat to his contemptuous 
neglect of the auſpices, and to the dire de- 
votions of the tribune Ateius. 

Dionyſius makes ſome reflections on this 
event, which ſhew the relaxed ſpirit of the 
Roman religion in the age of that hiſtorian. 
11. 6. The cuſtom, relating to the au- 
ſpices, continued to be long obſerved by 
the Romans, not only under their kings, 
but alſo after the diſſolution of monarchy, 
in the elections of their conſuls, prætors, and 
other legal magiſtrates: but it is diſuſed at 
this time, the appearance of it being preſerv- 
ed only for form's fake. For, thoſe who 
are deſigned magiſtrates, paſs the night in 
tents, and rifing by break of day, perform their 
prayers in the open air; then ſome of the 
augurs preſent, who are paid by the public, 
declare, that a flaſh of lightning from the 
left, which had not happened, ſignifies the 
approbation of the gods; and they, having 
by this report received the omen, depart, 
in order to enter upon their magiſtracies. 
Some looking upon this alone as ſufficient, 
that no contrary or forbidding omens had ap- 
peared : others, even in oppoſition to the 
will of heaven prohibiting their election, 
and 
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and ſometimes by violence, rather ſeize, 
than receive their dignitics. By which means, 
many armies of the Romans have been ut— 
terly deſtroyed at land ; many fleets have been 
loſt, with all their people, at ſea; and other 
great and dreadful calamities have befallen 
the commonwealth ; ſome, in foreign wars, 
and others in civil diſſenſions. But the moſt 
remarkable and the greateſt happened, even 
in my time, when Licinius Craſſus, a man 
inferior to no commander of his age, led his 
army againſt the Parthians, contrary to the 
will of heaven, and in contempt cf the in- 
numerable omens, that oppoſed his expedi— 
tion. But a great deal might be ſaid, con- 
cerning the contempt of the gods, that pre- 
vails among ſome people at this time.” 
Religious principle, in the beſt times of 
the republic, had an influence worthy of a 
purer ſyſtem. When the republic was verg- 
ing to its ruin, the religious principle had, 
in a great degree, loſt its hold on the minds 
of the people. One of their poets, who has 
given the meſt ſhocking portrait of the Ro- 
man manners, tells us, that even children 
did not believe the religion of their anceſtors: 


Eſſe aliquos manes et ſubterranea regna, 

Et contum et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 
Atque unam tranſite vadum tot miliia cymba, 
Nec pueri credunt — 
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Sed tu vera puta. Curius quid ſentit, et ambo 
Scipiadæ? Quid Fabricius? maneſque Camilli ? 
Quid Cremerz legio, et Cannis conſumpta juventus, 
Tot bellorum animæ ? Quoties hinc talis ad illos 
Umbra venit, cuperent luſtra:i.— 


Juven. II. 149- 


The decline of religious principle in the 
Auguſtan age had undoubtedly a conſide- 
rable influeuce on the reception of the goſ- 
pel. As it induced a general profligacy, and 
a greater corruption of manners than was 
ever known before, at leſt in the Roman 
government: this prevailing viczouſneſs made 
the times ſenſible. of their malady; and 
the faſhionable impiety prediſpoſed the minds 
of men to renounce the follies of genti- 
lim, of which the wiſer gentiles were 
not inſenfible, Thus the decline of gen- 
tiliſm, conſequent on the Epicurean phi- 
loſophy, was ſo far favourable to the re- 
ception of chriſtianity, as to gain it a more 
unprejudiced attention; and the chriſtian 
teachers, by proving from their own philo- 
lophy the falſehood of gentiliſm, urged 
with greater efficacy the truth of Chriſtia- 
nity, 

But no ſooner was gentiliſm in danger of 
loſing ground, by the rapid progreſs of 
the Goſpel ; than the Epicurean philoſophy 
ſell into diſcredit, and the more religious 
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ſes of Stoiciſm and the new Platoniſm took 
the lead. Thus gentiliſm was really ſtrong» 
er (after a temporary decline) both in its 
interiour conſtitutiori, and in its external 
authority, under the imperial governtnent, 
than ever it had been under the republic. 
Philoſophy eſpecially was never more re- 
ſpectable, ſince the age of Socrates, than now 
when it became the rival of Relivion ; and 
ſupported that rivalſhip, by the writings 
and the virtues of a Seneca, an Epictetus, 
an Aurclius. 

A ſecond cauſe of a temporary decline in 
the gentile eſtabliſhment was the ruin of 
the temples, by leagth of time and civil 
wars, together with the rapine and facri- 
lege which prevailed in Greece and Italy, 
ſrom the tacred war of Philip, to the ac- 
ceſſion of Auguſtus. 

The Phoczans, being fined by the Am- 
phictyons for aiding the expedition of Xerx- 
es, were induced by Philomelus to throw 
off the yoke of that ſenate, and even to pil- 
lage the Delphian temple. This ſacrilege 
kindled the ſacied war of ten years continu* 
ance, I ſhall not enter into the hiſtoric de- 
tail of the well known eveuts of that and the 
ſuccceding times. The confuſions that took 
place in Greece were prejudicial to the reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment; and nothing mis more 

common 
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common” in the annals of that period than, 
rapine of the ſacred treaſures, burning. and 


deltroying the religious edifices, and a ſpirit 


of impiety before unknown in the polithed 
ſtates of Greece. 

Philip II. king of Macedon during his long 
reign from the cxLth to the cLth Olympiad, 
occaſioned a great devaſtation in the religious 
ſtate of Greece, during his wars with the 
Etolians and the Romans. The Ætoliaus at 
that period were a' nation of banditti, who 
paid little regard to divine or human laws, 
The march of their armies is every where 
marked with rapine and profanation. The 
temples of Dium, of Dodona, were rifled by 
the Ætolian chiefs; Philip retahated with 
equal ſacrilege, at Thermum eſpecially; as 
may be ſeen in Polybius. This prince had 
engaged himſelf in a quarrel with the Athe- 
nians, who had put to death two Acarnant- 
ans for inadvertently inſpecting the myſteries. 
A. U, pliv. he appeared before the walls of 
Athens, and burned all the religious edifices 
near his camp. At Eleuſis, he attempted to 
lurprize the temple ; but was content to ex- 
ert his violence on all the country of Attica, 
demoliſhing the tombs and temples of exqui- 
lite architecture. 

Corinth was deſtroyed by Mummius, A. U. 
DCV111, and in the ſame year Carthage was 
demoliſhed 
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demoliſhed by Scipio Amilianus. Metellus 
plundered the temples of the gods of their 
fineſt decorations. Thus Greece before 
ſhe became a Roman province was weak- 
ened, ſays Pauſanias, vii. 17. in every part. 

A little before the Chriſtian era, both 
Carthage and Corinth were reitored to 
their former ſplendour by Julius Cæſar; and 


St. Paul found idolatry ſo deeply rooted at 
Corinth, that he could with difficulty guard 


his converts from their old ſocial principles. 
Sylla made himſelf renowned in Greece by 
the moſt daring ſacrilege and profanation. A. U. 
DCLXV111, in order to raiſe money to carry on 
the ſiege of Athens, he had recourſe to the 
treaſures of the temples ; thoſe of Epidaurus 
and Olympia were plundered of their richeſt 
offerings; he wrote to the Amphictyons at 
Delphi, to ſend him the treaſures of the god, 
and ſent a truſty perſon to receive them all by 
weight. Such was the apparent impiety of 
this commiſſion, that it was executed with 
ſuperſtitious reluctance. The Delphian tem- 
ple was plundered of an ineſtimable treaſure: 
and the unfortunate Greeks regretted the 
better days of Roman virtue, It is probable 
that many of the temples were deſtroyed, as 
well as plundered: as we know they were re- 
built by Hadrian. Sylla had conceived an 
| impla- 
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implacable hatred to the Thebans, and or- 
dained that one moiety of their territories 
ſhould be conſecrated to the Pythian Apollo 
and the Olympian Jupiter : and that the re- 
venue ſhould be applied to make good the 
money he had taken out of their temples. In 
DCL xx. he was initiated in the great myſteries : 
and ſeized on the library of Apellicon, which 
contained the writings of Ariſtotle and Theo- 
phraſtus. Such a compound was Sy lla of ſuper, 
ſtition, ſacrilege, litcrature and cruelty. The 
Delphian templedid not recover this laſt ſhock: 
and the diſperſion of the treaſures of the moſt 
reſpeQed temple and oracle in Greece was 
a circumſtance fayourable to the new religion, 

The long civil diſſentions, from the Marſic 
war to the battle of Actium, had conſiderable 
effects on the religious eſtabliſhment. This 
period is for above fixty years diſtinguiſhed 
by ſcenes of inteſtine diſcord, the laſt con- 
vulſions of the expiring republic. Cinna, 
the Mariuſſes, Sylla, Spartacus, Mithridates, 
Catiline, Verres, Clodius, Craſſus, Czſar, 
Antony and Octavius, are perhaps a ſet of 
as pernicious and unprincipled characters, as 
are any where grouped in hiſtory. We may 
well imagine that the reſpect of religion was 
no check to their ſanguinary and deſtructive 
enterprizes. The hoſtile motions of theſe 
powerful men at the head of oppoſite armies, 
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effected that deſolation in Italy and the pro- 
vinces, which it required all the policy of 
Auguſtus to repair. This great politician 
expreſsly undertook to reſtore and re-eſtabliſh 
the Roman Religion : 

AuGusTus, whoſe political talents were 
equal to thoſe of the great Julius in arms 
and ambition; and who excelled him in 
his diſcernment of the abſolute neceſſity of 
an eſtabliſhed religion; turned his attention 
to revive, reſtore and complete the com- 
plicated ſyſtem of paganiſm, which was ge- 
nerally received in that age. In the re- 
gulations of Auguſtus we have a per- 
fect exemplification of a religion e/tab/ifh- 
ed with all the ſtrength of policy over the 
whole Roman Empire. Paganiſm was even 
in a conſiderable degree reformed by him, 
and made as reſpectable as ſuch a ſuperſtition 
could be; by aboliſhing its groſſeſt corrupti- 
ons, by regulating the prieſthood, rebuilding 
the temples, and giving the utmoſt dignity 
and ſplendour to the whole exteriour of 1do- 
latrous worſhip. This great work was com- 
pleted by Auguſtus about the pccxLth year 
of Rome; when, on the demiſe of Lepidus, 
he aſſumed the pontificate, and annexed it 
in himſelf and his ſucceſſors to the imperial 
titles. This office, which was a kind of 
popedom armed with all the deſpotiſm of the 

Roman 
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Roman empire, put the whole power of re- 
ligion into his hands: and enabled him to 
complete its eſtabliſhment, at that critical 
period, when the infant JesUs was born in 
the obſcurity of a village in Palæſtine. 

In order to diſcern the feveral eſteps and 
progreſs of the Auguſtan eſtabliſhment, it 
will be uſeful to trace it farther back: and to 
arrange in order of time the ſeveral religious 
innovations made by this emperor. 

A. U.-Dccxx111, Septemb. 2. Auguſtus be- 
came maſter of the empire by the victory at 
Actium: on this great event, he conſeerated 
a temple, quinquennial games, and feſtivals, 
with naval ſpoils and trophies, to the Actian 
Apollo. Dio. I. 51. c. 1. 

In pccxxIx Agrippa finiſhed the panthe- 
on; Which had that appellation, not becauſe 
it contained the ſtatues of all but of the prin- 
cipal. Gods, particularly of Mars and Venus, 
the - tutelary divinities of Rome. Agrippa 
intended to add to them the image of Au- 
guſtus ; but the politic emperor refuſed this 
dangerous adulation in his capital city, on 
the ſame principle, on which he afterwards 
refuſed the dictatorſhip. Yet the ſtatues of 
Auguſtus and Agrippa were placed in the 
veſtibule of that noble edifice ; which ſeem- 
ed to give that completeneſs to the new efia- 
dlichment, which the Capital had given to 
the 
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the old pagan ſyſtem. New ornaments and 
decorations were alſo added to the Capitvline 
temples of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 

The rebuilding of the temples, that had 
been burnt down or ruined by time, began 
toon after the concluſion of the civil wars. 
It was a work of many years, and Tiberius 
completed thoſe which Auguſtus left unfi- 
niſhed. 

A. u. DCCXxYL1, Sextus Pacuvius introduced 
at Rome, acuitom which had long obtained in 
Spain, (and of which there are ſome veſtiges in 
the attachment expreſſed tor Julius Ceſar in 
a letter of his fiicnd and confident the cele- 
brated Baibus, ita incolumi Cæſare moriar”) 
that of DzvoTING himſelf to Ceſar. This he 
did in open ſenate : and, in the enthuſiaſm of 
flattery, he compelied every one he met to do 
the ſame, and to ſacrifice to Auguſtus. The 
formulary was DEVOTED to the DEITY and 
MAJESTY of the emperor. In Dio's time, they 
addreſſed the emperors, as we now do our 
kings, perhaps improperly: 04: nz3;rwpgz, 
your devoted ſubjects. The hiſtorian adds, 
that Pacuvius who was not rich, made Au- 
guſtus coheir with his lon, and was well 
paid for his flattery. Yet notwithſtanding 
this devotion, the emperor could not prevent 
many conſpiracies, by Salvidienus, Lepidus, 
Murzna, Czpio, Egnatius, , Cinna. 
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In pccxxx11, Auguſtus built the temple 
of Jupiter Tonans, in ſuch a fituation as to 


intercept the worſhip of Jupiter Capitolinus, 


The latter by a dream complained of the in- 


civility ; Auguſtus aſſured him, that he only 


meant Jupiter Tonans for his porter, and 


.hung the temple of the thunderer with 
bells. 


The next year, Agrippa, as governour of 
Rome, ſuppreſſed the Egyptian rites of Iſis 


and Serapis; and forbad them to be folem- 


nized within the city, and a mile of the ſub- 
urbs. The ſenate had never any favourable 
opinion of thoſe gods, and had heretofore 
prohibited their worſhip and demoliſhed their 
temples. Yet, ſo beſotted was all the world 
with Egyptian ſuperſtition, yet they always 
kept their ground in pagan Rome. 

In pccxxx1v, Auguſtus conſecrated the 
Roman ſtandards reſtored by the Parthians, 
in the new temple of Mars the Avenger, in 
the capitol, or rather in the forum: and in 
the ſame year, at the inſtance of Pomponius 
Atticus, he rebuilt the temple of Feretrian 
Jupiter, He was initiated at Athens in the 
greater myſteries, ſolemnized in the month 


of October. Zarmarus, an Indian ſage, was 


alſo initiated, and afterwards immortalized 
himſelf on his own funeral pile. On his 
return from Greece, he conſecrated an altar 
to Fortuna Redux ; and permitted an annual 
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feaſt to his own divinity. called the Auguſta- 
lia. 

The union of the magiſtracy and prieſt- 
hood in the ſame perſon gave the higheſt au- 
thority to the eſtabliſhed religion. The 
' high-prieſthood firſt annexed to #1 imperial 
dignity in Auguſtus, armed him with a com- 
plete deſpotiſm in religion and policy. 
© Nunc, deùm munere, ſummum pontificem 
etiam ſummum hominum efle :' ſays Taci- 
tus. Both theſe powers are expreſſed on 
the imperial medals: AUG. p. p. por. 
MAX. TR. Tor. The pontifical title gave 
the juriſdiction over religion, as the tribuni- 

cian power did over the empire: yet even 
this laſt was of a religious nature; for the tri- 
bunician power m mide the carperde's perſon 
ſacred and inviolable: this gave him the pri- 
vilege of repealingor annulling all other pow- 
ers of legiſlation. Thus it had all the autho- 
rity of the dictatorſhip without the envy and 
danger. The imperial power included that 
of conſul and of generaliſſimo, the dictatorinl, 
proconſulir, tnibunitian, and cenſorial powers 
of the old republic, together with the high 
prieſthcod, which made him ſole maſter. of 
religion. Such a power, | ſupported by- forty 
legions, will evince to any reflecting mind, 
that the eſtabliſhment of paganiſm was of a 


nature not to be ſurmounted by any religion 
| "Auguſtus 


in oppoſition to it; much leſs by a religion 


ſo pure and abſtracted as that of curisT, 


had not His divine pretenſions been demon- 
{trated by overcoming ſuch an obſtacle. 
Auguſtus had a privy council of fifteen fe- 
nators, choſen every ſix months. A little 
belore his death he renewed the tribunitian 
power to Tiberius, and affigned him a coun- 
cil of twenty, The ſucceeding emperors 
had alſo a council, which attended them on 
military expeditions. The emperor and the 
council tranſacted all buſineſs. The ſenate 
was conſulted out of mere form, and only 
ratified the deciſions of the cabinet. Such 
was the defpotiſm of the Roman Emperors, 
which is afferted as an inherent right by the 
Lex Regia. QUOD PRINCIPI PLACUIT, LE“ 
GIS HABET VIGOREM. This idea of the im- 
perial government accounts for the ſecrecy, 
- I ctlerity, and ſtrict execution of thoſe mandates, 
| WW which ſoon became grievous and oppteſſive 
t WU tothe new religion. This enhances the mi- 
, Wl racle, that the chriſtian religion could at all 
| ſubſiſt, much more that it ſhould flouriſh and 
prevail, in dire& oppoſition to the eftabliſh- 
ed religion of the empire: for the cafe of 
oppoſition to an old and powerful eſtabliſn- 
ment is to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from any 
attempt to new model or re/2-m It. 
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His firſt proceeding in his pontificate was 
to burn 2000 volumes of pretended. prophe- 
cies: reſerving only a ſelect collection of 
Sibylline oracles, which he depolited in two 
gilt caſes under the ſtatue of the Palatine 
Apollo. He next reformed the Calendar, 
which the prieſts had ſuffered to run into 
confuſion after the death of Czſar. He aug- 
mented the number, dignity, and revenues 
of the prieſthood, eſpecially of the Veſtals, 
one of the moſt plauſible ſuperſtitions of 
pagan-and papal Rome. He reſtored ſeveral 
ancient ceremonies, which time had effaced- 
or altered: his attention even to the mora- 
lity of his eſtabliſhment appeared, in his 
prohibiting young perſons of different ſexes 
to frequent the nocturnal ſpectacles of the 
ſecular games, except in the company cf ſome 
of their older relations. In fine (for I do 
not attempt a fuller detail) he repaired and 
rebuilt the temples of the gods with great 
magnificencc, ſo as to merit the title of the 
founder and RESTORER OF ALL THE TEM- 
PLES. 

In pccx1v, on the taking of Peruſia, 400 
knights and ſenators were led to an altar 
conſecrated to Julius, and there put to death 
as victims to his manes. An act of barbari- 
ty, we ſhould almoſt deem incredible ! The 
Peruſians were put to the ſword, and the 


buildings 
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buildings ſet on fire, except the temple of 
Vulcan. A ſtatue of Juno, which eſcaped 
the flames, was carried to Rome * propter. 
ſomnium Cxzſaris.” 

Divine honours were paid to Octavian, in 
the provinces, ſo early as A. U. Dcexviln, 
after the naval victory of Mylæ over Sextus 
Pompey. “ Sextus himſelf, on a ſtorm 
which wrecked the fleet of Octavian, 
ſacrificed to the Neptune and the Ocean, 
called himſelf their fon, and wore an azure 
robe, in token of the adoption. Appian, p. 
1154. The ridicule of paganitm was ſo 
eroſs, as ſometimes to to make us loſe fight 
of its power and popular influence. What 
could be more ridiculous, than Mark Anto- 
ny, emulating the triumphs of the Indian 
Bacchus, in a chariot drawn by lions, with 
the courtezan Cytheris? or, than the ſame 
Antony with Cleopatra, ſtyling themſelves 
Oſiris and Iſis, and their children, the ſun 
and moon? Antony himſelf rallied the Athe- 
mans on their abſurdity, when they offered 
him the alliance of Minerva, by demanding 
of them a coſtly marriage-portioa with the 
goddeſs, 

aumuſtus permitted temples to himſelf 
every where except in Rome. At Alex- 
9 1 2 andria, 
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andria, a magnificent teWple was erected to 
him, as the protector of mariners. Philo. 
P- 284. 

The Spaniards of Arragon ſet the firſt 
example to the provinces of building tem- 
ples to Auguſtus : The good provincials ac- 
quainting him as with a happy omen, that a 
palm-trec had ſprouted from his altar, it is 
plain, ſaid he, how often you kindle it. 

Virgil's exquiſite flattery was paid to the 
divine honours of Auguſtus, fo early as 
DCCxvii, In his Georgics, i. 24. iii. 
16. the poet acts the maſter of the cere- 
monies in this farce of ſuperſtitious adula- 
tion ; and leads the way to all the honours 
of the apotheoſis, temples, ſupplications. 
ſacrifices, ſtatues, theatrical repreſentations 
games, and trophies. On the wonderlul 
poetic artifice of that noble allegory, in the 
third Georgic, you will recolle& the fine 
criticiſm * which charmed us in our ycuth, 
almoſt as much, as the allegory itſelf. 


Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita ſuperſit, 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas : 
Primus Idumzas referam tibi Mantua palmas; 
Et viridi in campo templorum de marmore ponam, 
Propter aquam tardis ingens ubi flexibut errat 
Mincius, et tenera pretexit arundine ripas. 

In medio mihi Cæſar crit, FEMPLUMQUE TENEBIT. 


„ The 
* Biſhop Hug, notes on the epiſtle to Auguſtus, v. 15. 


le 
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The great poet refers to his 6th Mneid, 


and to his ſhield of ZEneas, con amore, in 
theſe magnificent lines, 


Atque hic undantem bello, magnumque fluentem 
Nilum, ac navali ſurgentes zre columnas, 
Addam urbes Aſiæ domitas—— 

Stabunt et Parii lapides, ſpirantia ſigna, 

Aiſaraci proles—— 

Invidia infelix furias amnemque ſeverum 

Cocyti metuet, tortoſque Ixionis angues, 
Immanemque rotam, et non exuperabile ſaxum. 


The ſenate, in his life time, gave him 
leave to have as many prieſts as he pleaſed, 


The ſame power in the ſucceeding emperors 
occaſioned the number of the prieſts to be- 


come immenſe. This may be conſidered as 
a great obſtacle to chriſtianity. Among the 
converts to chriſtianity are reckoned ſome 
philoſophers, but very few, if any cf the 
gentile prieſthood; nor did any order of 
men ſo vehemently-oppoſle the goſpel, as the 
Jewiſh and gentile prieſts, and their nume- 

rous retainers. 
Auguſtus placed the altar of victory in the 
Julian ſenate-houſe, to expreſs, that he held 
the empire by right of conqueſt : but in the 
plenitude of his power, he thought it pru- 
dent to go armed, to wear a corſlet under his 
robe, 
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robe, and to have a good ſword, with ten 
truſty ſenators near his perſon. 

In pccxxxvi1, he commitſoned the Quin- 
decimviri to copy the Sibylline books with 
their own hands, in order to prevent their 
being read by any elſe. Theſe books were 
conſidered as the canon of gentiliſm. This year 
he celebrated games to Virtue and Honour, 
and alſo the ſecular games, the fifth time 
from their original inſtitution. 

In Decxxxviit, he built the temple of 
Quirinus, with ſeventy-ſix columns; a cir— 
cumitancc which was converted into a fool- 
iſh preſage, that he ſhould live juſt ſo many 
years. About this time the temple of Youth 
was burnt down. Into this temple every 
Roman youth paid a capitation tax, on al- 
ſuming the manly gown. This muſt have 
formed an immenſe treaſure. 

In pccxL1, the ſenate offered to erect an 
altar to the living divinity of Auguſtus, with 
the privilege of an aſylum : but he wilely 
declined the dangerous as well as impious 
compliment; and, tne next day, aſcending 
the capitol, he took the laurel from his 
faſces, and placed it with great devotion on 
the knees of the ſtatue of Jupiter, This year 
he dedicated the theatre of Marcellus; and 
in honour of his grandſon Caius, inſtituted 


the Troja ludus, fo ſplendidly deſcribed by 
Virgil. 
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Virgil. Being made maſter of manners, with 
the powers of the cenſorſhip, for another 
term of five years ; he ordered, that the fe- 
nators, before they proceeded to public bu- 
ſmeſs, ſhould offer incenſe and wine in the 


temple of that god, wherein they were aſ- 


ſembled. | 
The religious eſtabliſhment by Auguſtus 


was not properly completed till this year; a 


bout twelve years before the birth of RIS T. 
The chaſm in the 5 th book of Dion Caſſius is 
peculiarly to be regretted, as it included that 
illuſtrious epoch. This interval may be 
uſefully filled up with ſome obſervations on 
the genius of the gentile eſtabliſhment per- 
tected by Auguſtus ; and guarded by his ſuc- 
cefiors with all the vigilance of deſpotiſm, 
with a formed intention to extirpate chriſti- 
anity, as not coaleſcing with, and even hoſ- 
tie to the religion of the ſtate. 

The famous ſpeech of Mæcenas in Dio, 
lib. 52, though minted in the brain of the 
hiſtorian not of the miniſter, is perfectly ex- 
preſſive of the true nature of the religious 
eftabliſhment of Auguſtus, and the obſtacle 
it threw in the way of chriſtianity. F. 36, 
he thus counſels the emperor. * By all means, 
' be exemplary yourſelf in worſhipping the 
' Vivine Nature, and compe/ others to honour 
'it, according to the religion of your em- 

* pire, 
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* pire, But thoſe who make any innovations 
in it, both hate and pumiſh; not only 
* through honour to the gods, the contempt 
* of whom is incompatible with any reſpect 
* for civil government ; bnt becauſe ſuch in- 
* novators, by introducing new divinities, ſe- 
* duce many to change their civil ſubjection. 
Hence arile conſpiracies, ſeditions, and aſ- 
* ſociations, very incompatible with mo- 
* narchy. Therefore tolerate no athei/t, not 
* magician, Prophecy indeed, or divination. 
is a neceſſary ſcience: theicfore, appoint 
* auſpices and augurs, to be conſulted by ſuch 
as cChoole it. But magicians are not to be 
* tolerated by any means; for ſuch, though 
they utter tome truths, invent more falſe- 
* hocds, and encourage in the people a ſpirit 
* of innovation.“ The hiſtorian, while he 
paints the jealous complexion of the Roman 
eſtabliſhment, gives a falſe colour to the re- 
ligion of the goſpel. This is the ſect he de- 
lincates, as introducing new deities, the very 
charge alleged agaiaſt St. Paul at the court 
of Areopagus. They are the innovators, ſa 
oppolite to the genius of paganiſm, which 
was ſuppoſed to involve the ſafety of the 
ſtate. Their's were the hetæriæ, or clan- 
ſteſtine meetings in times of perſecution, ſo 
ſtrictly prohibited by the Roman laws. The 
chriſtians were reproached as ather/ts, becauſe 

7 they 
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they rejected the popular gods: their prophecies 
and thoſe of the Old Teſlament, are ſtigma- 


tized as impoſtures, their miracles as magit. 
This oblique acknowledgment of the exiſ- 
tence of both, from ſuch a ſuperſtitious ca- 


lumniator as Dio, is of conſiderable weight 


in addition to the chriſtian evidence of the 
miracles and prophecies of the apoſtolic 
age. 

Auguſtus himſelf laid ſo much ſtreſs on his 
eſtabliſhment of religicn, that he has record- 
ed it very circumſtantially on the Ancyran 
monument. In that famous inſcription, drawn 
up by his own hand, he ſpecifies the temples 


he had repaired or built ; the ſpoils he had. 


replaced in them ; the donations of his own 
magnificence; and his general care of the 
religion of the ſtate. 

Auguſtus iu his religious eſtabliſhment did 
not act mercly as a politician : he ſupported 
the religion of the empire with perfect ſince- 
rity and good faith, and from the dictates of 
an inherent ſuperſtition. 

Many inſtances of the ſuperſtition of Au- 
guſtus are given by Suetonius, c. 90. but 
they are too triflipg and ridiculous to merit 
aitention, were it not that ſuch perſonal 


traits characteriſe princes more exactly than 


their great exploits, © He was ſo afraid of 
thunder and lightening, that he carried a 
© ſeal» 
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*.ſeal-ſkin about with him in every place as 
a protection. He never lighted his own 
dreams, or thoſe of others concerning him. 
* Omens and auſpices he deemed infallible. 
If his ſhoes were put on wrong in the 
* morning, the left before the right, he 
thought it an ill preſage. He obſerved. 
* particular days: he would never begin a 
journey, the day after the nundinæ, or 
enter on any important buſineſs on the 
© nones—as being ominous, He obſerved 
the rites of foreign religions, if they were 
* ancient and legal.“ In much that follows, 
the biographer is as ſuperſtitious as the em- 
peror, and gives a lively picture of the ſu- 
perſtition of the Auguſtan age. 

It was the fortune of this great prince, to 
outlive all his deareſt hopes and connections. 
In pccxLvi, died Mmzcenas and Horace. 
So carly as PCCXX1, he had loſt the young 
Marcellus, ſon to his ſiſter Octavia, whoſe 
birth and whoſe death are ſo ſublimely and 
10 pathetically celebrated by Virgil, in his 
fourth Eclogue and the ſixth of the Æneid. 
His remaining hope in Caius and Lucius, the 
ions of Agrippa and julia, was diſappointed 
by their immature deaths in DCCcLv. So that 
he was in a manner compelled to leave that 
vaſt ſucceſſion to Tiberius. He was diſ- 
pleaſed, with his grandſons, for aſking the 

conſulate: 
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conſulate : but he conferred the augurſhip 
on Lucius, the prieſthood on Caius ; titles 
then befuting the heirs of his empire. - Ti- 
berius had beheld theſe aſpiring youths with 
a jealous eye; and before their deaths, he 
thought it proper to retire to Rhodes. In 
his way thither, he compelled the Samians to 
ſell him a fine ſtatue of Veſta, which he de- 
dicated in the temple of Concord. During 
this receſs, he ſtudied aſtrology under Thra- 
ſyllus. This prince, and Auguſtus himſelf, 
were the dupes of the aſtrology then in 
vogue. Agrippa had expelled the aſtrologers 
from Rome: their chief pretence, as well 
as crime, was that of predicting the death of 
great perſons, Auguſtus prohibited this vain 


ejiort of a vain art. It was made capital by 


the imperial law, to predict the death of the 
emperor. 

The death of Auguſtus, A. v. DCCLXVII, 
we may well imagine, wanted no circum- 
ſtance of religious honours. The very houſe 
in which he died was conſecrated; as was 
allo his pontifical palace at Rome: and a 
temple was erected to him at Nola. His 
will was in the cuſtody of the Veſtals, toge- 
ther with three volumes, written by his own 
hand: containing a breviary of the ſtate of 
the empire and directions to his ſucceſſor. 
Dio. Ivi. 27. Scalig, on Euſeb, chr. p. 181. 
Tacit. i. 1—11, 

Tiberius 
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Tiberius ſpoke his funeral oration. Dio 
his given the ſubſtarſce of it in his own ſtyle. 
Ivi. 35—41. he ſpeiks of his care of religi- 
on and repuiring the temples. ©, 40. and 
concludes wit! reciting the divine honours, 
conferred on Augutius by the fenu:s, To 
complete the farce, an eagle was let out 
from the top ot the funer»! pyre, to bear his 
foul to heaven; and Numerius Atticus was 
bribed to ſwear, that he ſaw hin in the 40. 
cent. His apotheofis equalled the highet} 
pagan worſhip. He was immortalized, on- 
fecratec, and deified in form, with templcs, 
priefts, and altars, throughout the Roman 
empue- 

Ihe ſenate decreed him an hero6um or 
chapel at Rome; and, till it could be finith- 
ed, his image of gold was laid on a bed in 
the temple of Nlars, and there worſhipped. 
His flamines performed the rites, and the 
good empreſs Livia was the high-ptieſteſs. 
Dio. lvi. 46. Theſe impicus honours pre— 
vailed all over the empire: and the Cy zice- 
niins were disfranchiſed, for neglecting to 
naiſh the herum of Auguſtus, Dio, Ivii. 
24. Tre ſen te themſelves were ſenſible of 
this exceſs of jmpiety : and decreed that no 
inch honours ſhould henceforth be given or 
afiumed; and that the day of his death ſhould 
be 
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be ſolemnized by the: four pontificial orders, 
and by a new college added to them. 

In DCccLxviii, One and twenty of the 
firſt nobility were formed into this new 
prieſthood, the Auguſtales. Tiberius, his 
ſon Druſus, and the royal brothers Claudius 
and Germanicus, were added to the number. 
This was the precedent followed by the 
ſucceeding emperors, who had each his col- 
lege of prieſts, Hadrianales, Eliani, Antoni— 
niani, &c, 

The Ubian altar at Bonne or Cologne was 
erected in honour of this new divinity ; as 
was allo the famous altar at Lyons, by the 
ſixty ſtates of Gaul. 

Lord Bacon has finely charaQeriſed this 
prince.“ He is diſtinguiſhed by thoſe great 
views, which become ſoverains. It was his 
true glory, on the principles of paganiim, to 
have eſtabliſhed religion, united the empire, 
amended the laws, reformed the ſenate, pro- 
moted agriculture, reſtored the finances, and 
corrected manners. To this juſt praite, we 
may add his public magnificence and encou— 
ragement of genius and literature. 

ADRIAN, a prince wheſe great capacity 
was only equalled by his ſuperſtition, gave 
the ſame Juſtre to the religion of Greece, 
which Auguſtus had given to the Roman 

eſtabliſhment. 


Works, vol, III. p. 727. edit, Lond. 1753. 
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eſtabliſhment. - Pauſinias, a ſincere and de- 
vout polytheiſt, ſpeaks in raptures of Hadri- 
an's ſupport and revival of the religion of 
Greece, He ſtyles him the moſt religious 
of princes, and the moſt attentive to make 
his empire happy : it would furniſh an am- 
ple detail, to relate how many temples he 
built, enriched, or decorated: his benefits 
of this kind were recorded at Athens, in a 
temple conſecrated to all the gods. i. 5. 

Thus it appears, that it was not an oid and 
worn-out eſtabliſhment, which the chriſtian 
religion had to contend with: but under 
every apparent diſadvantage, without tem- 
ples, altars, ſtatues, or endowments, perſe- 
cuted and diſgraced to the utmoſt, it ſubvert- 
ed gentiliſm in its higheſt degree of ſplen- 
dour and authority. 

Pauſanias in his accurate travels, makes 
us ſpectators of the Greek rcligion, It 
is a genuine picture of the gentiliim of 
the evangelic age: the writer was him- 
ſelf initiated at Eleuſis; full of vencra- 
tion for the religion of his anceſtors, It 
does not appear that he has taken any notice 
of chriſtianity throughout his ample collec- 
tions. Yet he confirms that portrait of the 
Greek idolatry, which is occaſionally given 
us by St. Paul, and St. Luke. Thus in the 
very opening of his work, he mentions ſe- 
veral * altars contecrated to the unknown 

gods 
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gods. He ſpeaks in the plural, mean») 
ing that each altar was inſcribed to an un- 
known God. And it is thus, that St. Paul, 
from his own inſpection cited the inſcription 
of one of theſe altars to the Athenians them 
ſelves in the Areopagus. 

This writer is ſo redundant in his recital 
of ſacred edifices, ſtatues, paintings; as to 
furniſh any one with the moſt convincing 
demonſtration of the firm eſtabliſnment of 
the Grecian idolatry, when St. Paul and his 
aſſociates undertook the heroic enterprize of 
making a progreſs through the moſt learned 
and poliſhed cities of Greece and Aſia, in 
order to ſubvert the national polytheiſm. 

All hiſtory concurs in evidence, how little 
can be effected in changing religious eſta- 
bliſhments, however abſurd, by human 
means. Reaſon in vain employs her perſua- 
live powers againſt inveterate ſuperſtition, 
who, like the deaf adder, retuſes to hear the 
charmer's voice, charm the never ſo wiſely,” 
God alone can effect ſuch a change in the re- 
ligion of a great empire, as the goſpel pro- 
duced in the firſt and ſecond centuries; and 
it is impoſſible to ſolve ſo ſingular a problem, 
otherwiſe than by admitting a divine and a 
n:iraculous agency. | 

If we may be permitted to illuſtrate in a 
ſamiliar way, this great atchievement of the 
chtiſtian 
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chriſtian religion; ſuppoſing there was no- 
thing more than human and natural effects 
of rational cauſes, in the ſuppreſſion of the 
Roman idolatry, let us imagine a parallel 
caſe at preſent, Let us imagine a virtuous 
and rational philoſopher or deift, with twelve- 
or more of his aſſociates, the beſt and wiſeſt 
of their ſchool, to have the courage or teme- 
rity to aſſault the principles, not of the Chriſ- 
tian Church, but of that corrupted part of it 
which moſt refembles paganiſm, the church 
of Rome. Let them ſet about this great 
work in perſon, with incredible perfeverance 
viſiting all the countries where ſaint-worthip 
is now eſtabliſhed. Let them preach and 
write the pureſt tenets of natural religion, 
to which the human mind every where aſ- 
ſents. Let them demonſtrate the falſity and 
impoſtute of the papal ſyſtem, particular- 
ly in multiplying the objects of divine wor- 
ſhip. This, we know, has been done with 
all the preciſion of proof and certainty, by 
our proteſtant divines. Yet the popiſh eſta- 
bliſhment has ſubſiſted above a thouſand 
years; and will ſubſiſt in all its grandeur 
and opulence, till the time appointed for 
its ſubverſion in the decrees of heaven, and 
recorded in the archives of chriſtianity. 

On the foregoing ſuppoſition, ſhould the 
Papal eſtabliſhment be aſſaulted in its ſtrong 
holds 
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holds at Ro ne, Madrid, or Liſbon ; the bold 
Preacher either of natural religion or the pri- 
mifive Goſpel, fo fac from ſucceeding in his 
enterprize, wouli be the victim of the inqui- 
tion, and his opinions would expire with his 
perſon. 

Should this argument be oppoſed, by al- 
leging the wonderful ſucceſs, that has attend- 
ed Luther's great and daring achievement; J 
ſhould not heſitate, to aſetibe the prevalence 
of the reformation in the ſixteenth century 
to the ſame Omnipotent though not miracu- 
lous protection, which watched over the ori- 
ginal fortunes of chriſtianity. 

What can be effected by force or policy in 
propagating this czleſtial ſyſtem hath been 
exemplificd in ſome memorable inſtances. 
The Cruſades which exhaufted the combined 
powers of Europe, in the x11th and x111th 
centuries made few or no converſions in Aſia: 
while the apoſtles, armed with no power but 
of miracles, carried their doctrine beyond 
the bounds of the Roman empire, and to 
thoſe regions into which chrir conquering, 
armies had never penetrated. A religion 
which diſclaims all force, and refts on per- 
ſuaſion only, and at the ſame time aſpires to 
univerſality,” can only juſtify its claim by Mi- 


RACLES: and if its pretenſions are juſtified by 
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the event, the effect is properly miraculous 
and divine. 

What may be dans in ſuch an enterprize 
merely by human counſels, was exemplified 
In the beginning of this age, in the plauſible 
but unſucceſsful attempt to int: oduce the 
chriſtian religion into the empire of China. 
Notwithſtanding -the concurrence of many 
favourable circamſtances, the Miſſionaries 
were obliged to take a final leave of that em- 
pire in MPCcxx: and few if any veſtiges 
of their religious labours are now remaining 
in China, where the ancient worſhip of the 
heavens, of their anceſtors, princes, legiſla- 
tors, and of Confucius, is ſtill the eſtabliſhed 

eligion. It is eaſy to aſſign the true reaſons 
of the failure of that enterprize. The chi- 
cane, the artifice, the concealment of the truth, 
the impious compli ince with falſhood, and 
the ſcandalous diſſentions of the Chineſe miſ- 
ſions, were the very reverſe of that ſacred ſim- 
plicity, with which the goſpel was diffuſed 
over the roman empire, Not that the ſucceſs 
of this arduous enterprize can poſſibly be 
accounted for from any natural or human 
cauſes. The agents in that great work were 
ſo diſproportioned to the attempt and its ef- 
fect, as to leave the glory of a divine and mi- 
raculous energy clear and unequivocal. From 
every circumſtance of the prevalence of chril- 


| tlavity ; ſrom the nature of the religion, the 
| character 
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character of its teachers, and the conduct of 
the moſt powerful and arbitary government 
in ſupport of a moſt inveterate and politic Su- 
perſtition: we mull conclude, that the ſub- 
verſion of gentiliſm and the eſtabliſhment 
of chriſtianity was miraculous and divine. 

That the age cf Auguſtus was * the fulneſs 
of time, and the moſt ſuitable for the ſend 
ing the sox or GoD to redeem the world, 
hath been ſhewn by many writers. Ori- 
cen, Who has anticipated moſt of the argu- 
ments of the moderns, ſays much in few 
words.“ At the concluſion of his ſecond 
book againſt Celſus, he expreſſes the 
juit inference which follows from an atten- 


tive ſurvey of the ancient polytheiſm: I 


© know not, ſays Origen, whether a mere 
man, who attempted to ſow the ſeeds of 
his own opinions in religion over all the 
world, could be able, without the aſſiſ- 
tance of Gop, to effect his deſign; and 
could riſe ſuperiour to all the obſtacles, 
which « ppoſed the prevalence of his doc- 
trine, from Kings and governours, from 
the Roman ſenate, from the magiſtrates in 
all countrics, and from the peopic. How 
could mere humanity, having nothing 
higher in iticlf, convert ſo great a multi— 
tude ?---But CuR1sT effected theſe things, 
and ſtill effects them, notwithſtanding the 
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: oppoſition of the unbelieving Jews and 


© Gentiles; becauſe he was the Power of 
© G0D, and the wiſdom of THE FATHER,” 


Several important conſequences follow, 


from the nature and genius of the Pagan e- 
ſtabljſhment. 


1. An eſtabliſhment of ſuch ſtrength and 
duration could not have been ſhaken by any 
human power inferiour h its own, 

2. The intellectual blindneſs of man, in 
the Auguſtan and all preceding ages of gen- 
tiliſm, required a divine revelation to illumi- 
nate his mind in the princip les of theiſm, 
and to redeem him from his vices and ſaper- 
ſtitions. 

3. The ſubverſion of this portentous ſa- 
bric of idolatry is a ſufficient proof of a di- 
vine revelation having been actually announ- 

ced to the world. | 
4. It is our duty to conſider, that the 
evidence for the chriſtian religion reſulting 
from this and other praofs is not impaired 
by length of time: and convinced by theſe 
atteſtations, we ought without ſuſpence to be- 
lieve and obey the goſpel of JESUS CHRIST, 
as being made 10 us of Ged, wildom and righte- 
ouſneſs, and redemption and ſanctiſication. 


Any perſon at all acquainted with anti- 
quity, muſt acknowledge the extirpation of 
idolatry 
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idolatry to have been ſolely the effect of the 
chriſtian religion ; which it could not have 
effected by ſuch weak inſtruments, had it 
not been the revelation and peculiar care of 
heaven, So plain a fact as that great revo- 
lution in the religion of mak is, in the 
elegant expreſſion of an able defender of re- 
velation, *an additional proof that our religi- 
on is from God, adds another motive to the 
* power of its influence, and another ray to, 
the ſplendour of its evidence.“ 
If then we ſeck for demonſtrations of the 
trut 1 of the chriſtian religion; here we have 

oc founded on the moſt evident and ande 
ſact.. 

Another reflection is no leſs certain. THE 
WORLD BY WISDOM KN EW NOT Gop. If the 
modern world can boaſt of ſuperiour wiſdom, 
it is the giſt of reyelation : and our philoſo- 
phers of the preſent age, had they been con- 
temporaries of Socrates and Plato, of Varro 
and Cicero, would have made their adorations 
to the whole rabble of pagan idols. 

I have for born to ſpeak of the immoral na- 
ture of gentiliſm ; roo 5 that topic, of all 
the moſt intereſting i in this enquiry, will not 


bear to be expoſed in its native deformity. 
The 


* Dr. FFII, preface to his Enqui:y into the di vine miſſions 
of John the Baptiſt and Jeſus Chriſt, 


r 


The claſſical colouring thrown over genti- 
liſm by gentile writers is ſtill apt to dazzle 
us, and to divert our attention from its 
turpitude and profligacy. What a flatter- 
ing picture, for inſtance, is drawn by the 
lively pencil of our elegant Hiſtorian ! 
Ch. XV. p. 464. * The religion of the na- 
tions was not merely a ſpeculative doctrine 
profeſſed in the ſchools, or preached in the 
* temples. The innumerable deities and rites 
of polytheiſin were cloſely interwoven with 
* every circumſtance of buſineſs or pleaſure, 
* of public or private life. The imporfant 
* tranſaCtions of peace and war were prepared 
* or concluded by ſolemn ſacrifices. —The 
* public ſpectacles were an eſſential part of 
the cheerful devotion of the pagans.—lf we 
* caſt our eyes over the numerous remains 
« of antiquity ; we ſha'l perceive, that beſides 
* the immediate repreſentations of the gods, 
*and the holy inſtruments of their worſhip; 
the elegant forms and agreeable fictions, con- 
* lecrated by the imagination of the Greeks, 
were introduced as the richeſt ornaments 
« of the houſes, the dreſs, and the furniture 
« of the pagans. Even the arts of mulic and 
painting, of eloquence and poetry, flowed 

from the ſame impure origin.” 
Such is the fancy- piece of paganiſin, 
drawn by the hand of a maſter, made up of 
ſacrifices, 
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ſacriſices, proceſſions, ſpectacles, feaſts, and 
good humour, and all the arts of elegance. 
But a very flight glance on the real genius 
of the ancient idolatry, would vindicate the 
anxious diligence of the firſt chriſtians, to 
* preſerve themſelves pure and undefiled by 
* the pratice of it;* and to ſcreen them 
from that ſarcaſtic vein of cenſure, in waich 
our eloquent author indulges himfelf on this 
ſubjet, where their conſtancy, good ſenſe, 
and virtue were fo eminently diſtinguiſhed. 
* The dangerous temptations, which on every 
« fide lurked in ambuſh to ſurprize the un- 
* guarded believer, affailed him with re- 
doubled violence on the days of ſolemn feſ- 
* tivals. So artfully were they framed and 
* diſpoſed throughout the year, that ſuper- 
* ſtition always wore the appearance of plea- 
* ſure, and often of virtue. Some of the 
* molt ſacred feſtivals in the Roman ritual 
were deſtined to ſalute the new calends of 
« January with vows of public and private 
« felicity, to indulge the pious remembrance 
of the dead and living, to aſcertain the in- 
« violable bounds of property, tv hail on the 
© return of ſpring the genial powers of fecun- 
« dity, to perpetuate the two memorable æras 
of Rome, the foundation of the city and 
that of the republic, and to reſtore, during 
the humane licenſe cf the ſaturnalia, the 
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* primitive equality of mankind. Some ided 
* may be conceived of the abhorrence of the 
* chriſtians for ſuch impious ceremonies— 

* Such was the anxious diligence, which was 

© required to guard the challity of the goſpel 

from the infectious breath of idolatry.—By 
their frequent proteſtations, their attach- 

* ment to the faith was continually fortified; 

* and in proportion to the increaſe of zeal, 

* they combated with the more ardour and 

* ſucceſs in the holy war, which they had un. 

* dertaken againſt the empire of the dæmons. 

Our hiſtorian might have abated of the ſe- 
verity cf theſe farcaſtic reflections on the 
des and unexampled heroin of the chriſti- 

; had he reflected on thofe enormities of 
* kind, in which conſiſted the eſſence of 
gentiliſm, as a ſyſtem of cruelty, luſt, and 
every vice. It would be eafy to verify each 
circumſtance of St. Paul's deſcription of 
gentile corruptions in all his epiſtles, eſpe- 
cially to the Romans : and Grotius, has per- 
formed that taſe with his uſual crudition, 

Our author ſomewhere refers ns to Herodo- 

tus for the molt genuine accounts of idolatry- 

I concur with the learned hiftorian in this 

appeal to the father of hiſtory; who in his 

account of Egypt writes a comment on the 


pentateuch, by defcribing thoſe enormities, 
which 
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which the Moſaic inſtitutions were deſigned 
to prevent. There we ſee all Egypt in a riot 
on the banks of the Nile, and its temples 
ſtained with ineffable pollutions. There we 
find the temples of Belus and of Mylitta ſcenes 
of proſtitution which muſt not be related. 
The Roman bacchanals, the worſhip of Se- 
rapis, and numberleſs inſtances might be al- 
leged in later and more poliſhed times. In 
fine, the moſt tremendous libertiniſm marks 
every period of idolatry in all nations; and 
every enormity was conſecrated by the 
very examples of the Gods.“ 

It would require à work of equal extent, 
and compoſed with equal advantages of lei- 
ſure and literature, to examine all parts of 
this author's ſyſtem, on the ſubject of polythe- 
iſm and chriſtianity. But I will detain you no 
longer at preſent, on a topic which I intend to 
purſue from the age of Auguſtus to that of 
Theodoſius the Great: the victory of chriſ- 
tianity over gentiliſm, in that long and ar- 
duous conteſt, affords a moral demonſtration, 
that its prevalence was properly MIRAcu- 
LouUs and therefore DIVINE. Should I ad- 
venture farther on this great argument, I pro- 
poſe to examine diſtinctly each of thoſe five 

2 *'Z cauſes 
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cauſes of the growth of chriſtianity aſſigned 
by this Hiſtorian; and to aſſert the divinity 
of the Chriſtian Religion from 1. The in- 
* flexible zeal of the primitive chriſtians, 
«2, The doctrine of a future life, improved by 
ij every additional cicumſtance, which could 
« oive weight and efficacy to that impor- 
e tant truth. 3. The miraculous powers 
* aſcribed to the primitive church. 4. The 
40 pure and auſtere morals of the chriſ- 
*« tians. 5. The union and diſcipline of the 


„ Chriſtian Church.“ 


I am, SIR, with great reſpect 
and deſerved eſteem, 
Your moſt affe ctionate F riend 
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M. DCC. LXXVII. and Faithful Servant: 
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REMARKS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


1. . 


Paganiſm is an immenſe field. I have only attempted a ge- 
beral view of its public eſtabliſhment, before the evangelie 
age. Thoſe who are diſpoſed to purſue this enquiry; will find 
abundant reſources in all the ancient writers. Cicero's theo. 
logical writinos, and his academics, w hich contain his own 
principles in religion and philoſophy— The fragments of Var- 
ro, who excclled on this ſubjet— The firſt book of Valerius 
Maximus —The hiſtorians and poets, eſpecially of the Auguſ- 
tan age—Ancient inſcriptions, collected by Gruter and Reine- 
ſus, chh. I. and IV.—The great work of Voſſius, de idalo. 
latria, in ix books—and Montfaucon's antiquities with the ſup- 
plement, vol. I. will give a ſufficient idea of gentiliſm, ag 
an argument for the neceſſity of a divine revelation. The ſup- 
preſſion of gentiliſin furniſhes a concluſive argument for the 

actual exiſtence of a divine revelation. The Fathers of the 
church are full of erudition, eloquence, and good tenſe, on 
this tut jet, Mr. G. Cepreciates their writings on many oc- 
cafions, and p. 517. ſays, it is much to be lamented, that 
« ſuch a cauſe was not defended by abler advocates : they ex- 
« poſe with fuperftu»us wit and eloquence the extravagance of 
« polytheiſn.* I wou!d not rafhly diſſent from fo able a critic, 
who has the popular prejudice in his favour, when he ſpeaks of 
the un{kilfalnels of the ancient apologiſts. For my own part, 
the more I red, the more I eſteem them. I revere their emi + 
nent picty and lanRtity of manners; I reſp:& and admire 
their profound and various erudition; and in ſuch of them as 
I have read, I perceive the ſeeds and germs of the moſt admireg 
modern theo:ti-cy, My own colleQions from them, I hope, 
will evince, that they well underſtood the evidence for chrif- 
tianity, that they aſſert the miracles of the apoſtolic age, 
that they allege the prophecies in their natural and proper 
ſenſe, and ſtate the pr incipal facts on which the truth of the 
poſpel depends with fimplicity and certainty. After the de- 


cline of the Roman learning, they are by far the beſt writers 
Aa wo 
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of their reſpective times. That they acted wiſely in refuting 
Paganiſm, in order to demonſtrate the truth of the goſpel, is 
evident, when we reflect that they addreſſed their apologies 
to men who conſidered all religions as compatible, and were 
diſpoſed to form a friendly coalition between gentiliſin and a 
true revelation, by adopting both. To ſuch, the true way 
of argument, was to prove that their own poly theilin was an 
impoſture, the deſtruction of which was eſſential to the eſta» 
bliſhment of the o»/y true religion. This hath been clearly 
ſhewn by the incomparable author of the divine legation of 
Moſes, II. 6. p. 52. The not attending to the genius of 
© paganiſm hath miſled ſome of the beſt critics into a very 
© lame judgment on the firſt apologiſts; who, they pretend» 
© bave unſkilfully managed, in employing all their pains to 
© evince what was ſo eaſy to be done, the falſhood of paga- 
niſm, rather than to prove the truth of their own religion: 
For, ſay thefe ciiticsy, were paganiſm proved falſe, it did 
not follow! that chriſtianity was true: but were the chriſtian 
religion proved true, it followed that the pagan was falſe. 
But the mater was juſt otherwiſe; and the apologiſts ated 
with much good judgment, The truth of chriſtianity was 
acknowledged by tle pagans: they only wanted to have 
the compliment returned. As this could not be done, there 
was a neceſſity to aſſigu the reaſons of their refuſal. And 


this gave birth to ſo many confutations of idolatrous wor- 
1 ſbip.” 
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I. P. z5r, 


Some writers have given the bright ſide of paganiſm, and 
treated this ſubject in the way of panegyric. Tobiz Pſanneri 
ſyſtema theologiæ gentilis purioris. Baſil. 1679, 4. and others 
mentioned by Walch. i. 746. 852. who obſerves the fallacy 
of ſuch ſyſtems, which, though agreable to the common no- 
tices of natural religion, have no foundation in the received 
opinions or practices of antiquity. Buddeus, theolog. dogma. 
tic. p. 1025. preſerves a due medium, and ſhews the ſhining 
truths of nature and morality buried under the rubbiſh of the 
popular ſuperſtition. © Pauciſſimi tamen ad hzc rationis dic-, 
* tata attendebant, plerique contra, vitiorum ſordibus immerſi, 

wt 


. 


* 
in ſumma ſceuritate tranſigebant vitam, de peecatis, eorumque 


0 Nö pa rum ſoliciti.“ 


III. P. 251. 


Of the eaſtern religions and books of authority, the follow- 
ing notices are ſubjoined, as a guide to farther reſearches into 
a ſul ject fo curious aud intereſting. 

Of the Vedam, or ſacred code of Indoltan, in four parts, 
Brucker, H. C. P. t. v. p. 804. $31. vi. 979. 

The Zend-aveſta or Perſian code, tranſlated by Anquetil 
de Perron, Paris, 1771, 3 vols. gto. Mr. Bryant, Analyſis, 
III. 588 —6co, diſcovers in it evident traces of the Moſaic 
biſtory of the origin of evil. 

The Sadder publiſhed by Hyde, p. 312, is a compendium 
of the Zend - aveſta, ſee Fabric. B. G. i. 252. Brucker, i. 
179. vi. 63. 67, who cites © Liſte des mſcrr. qui dans Ince 
© et dans le Kirman font attribuez a Zoroaſtre, et des ouvra- 
© pes qui ont rapport a la religion des Parſſes. 1762.“ See 
Mr. Gibbon's elegant abridgment of the doQrines of the 
Zend-aveſla, ch. viii, be juſtly ſtiles © the great and funda- 
© mental article of that ſyſtem, the celebrated doctrine of the 


« two principles, a bold and injudicious attempt of eaſtern 


© phil::ſophy, to reconcile the exiſtence of moral and phyſical 
evil, with the attributes of a beneficent Creator and gover- 
nor of the world.“ It is evidently a perverſion of the revecat- 
eq doctrine, concerning the prince of the revolted angels, 
who is no other than the Peiſian Ahriman. At a time when 
the ſyſte n of the two principles began to prevail in the eaft» 


the Jewiſh prophets combated the abuſe, by denying the inde” 


pendency of the evil principle. Thus the ſublime Iſiah, pro- 
dicting the conquelts of Cyrus: xlv. 5-7. © I am the Loxp, 
* and there is none elſe: there is no God beſides Ms. I 
* girded thee, though thou baſt not known me. That they 
may know, from the riſing of the ſun and trom the weſt, 
© that there is none beſides ine: Fam the Loap, and there 
9 is none elſe, I form the light, and create darkneſs; I 
make peace, and create evil, I the Loxpd do all theſe 
things.“ 


So 
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Of Confucius, Le Clerc. B. U & H. VII. 332—390. 
Barbeyrac. pref. ſur Pufend. F. XV. 


I believe the following refletion of Buddeus, in his Ana- 
lea, p. 250, to be very juſt, © Cum plerorumque apud nos 
* animos bæc invaſerit ſtultitia, ut peregrina admiremur, faſ. 
© tidiamus contra domeſtica, licet longe preſtantiora ; hine 
« Confucii ſapientiam tot laudibus in cœlum vehi videas: cum 
tamen ea quæ, in quibuſvis libris catecheticis, pueris apud 
© nos inſtillantur, longe meliora ſolidioraque ſint, quam tota 
* philoſophia Confucii.” 


IV. P. 252. 


Of living manners, the late voyages to the ſouth ſea are 
ſufficient evidences of the deplorable ſtate of man without po- 
licy and without chriſtianity. Captain Furneaux's narrative 
(in Cook's voyages towards the ſouth pole, II. 256.) paints 
the ſhocking barbarity of the New Zeelanders in 1773. % 
« ſtill doubted their being cannibals. But we were ſoon con- 
* vinced by moſt horrid and undeniable proof.“ The 1eſt may 
be read in that faithful relation. The author of thoſe voyapes 
was not very attentive to the religion of the barbarians he 
viſited: but his teſtimony is the more unexceptionable, as he 
had no ſyſtem to ſupport, and I think, has not once menti- 
oned chriſtianity in the whole four years of his perilous voyage» 
The wretched barbarians he deſcribes, are either ſunk into 
brutal voluptuoufnels or ſivage cruelty, and are univerſally ig- 
norant and unprincipled; from the poor and dyninutive race 
that ſhivers amidft eternal froſts on the Terra-del-fuego, to the 
inhabitant of the ſultry regions of the great ſouthern continent: 
Nor is their condition better in North- America. Gracious 
God! how various are thy diſpenſitions ! how merciful per- 
haps, in denying or withholding that ligkt, thc abuſe of which 
is more criminal, than the vices of barbariſm and ignorance ! 
Among us, who enjoy its beams in its full luſtre, how is it 
neglected, deſpiſed, and vilified! It ſhines in darkneſs, while 
our intellectual darkneſs will not receive it. 

On the magnificent but oppoſite ſeperſtitions of Mexico and 
Pery, the reader will perule the eloquent recital of Dr. Ro- 

bertſon, 


TT 


bertſon, in his hiſtory of America, book IV, with the re- 
marks. Such facts baffle all the reaſonings of our poliſhed 
philoſophy, with reſpe&t to the religious capacity of man. 
Quod fi Deus, neglecto humano genere, huic torrenti agge - 
res nul los oppoſuiſſet, jam ſuis vitiis confectam humanam vi- 
tam, in ferinam mutaſſet: quod factum videmus in gentibus 
aliquot barbaris, Afiice præſertim et Americæ, quæ jus 
nullum habent, niſi quod vis et arma præbent: et eo feri- 
tatis prolapſe ſunt, ut humanis carnibus quaſt pecudum veſci» 
religioni non ducant; cæteraque omnia faciant, que libido 
legibus ſoluta ſuadet : nec numinis ſcelerum ultoris, et recte 
* factorum remuneratoris, ullam fibi cognitionem reliquam 
« fecerunt.” J». Clerici, H. E. prolegom. p. 105. 

Robertſon, i. 388. The Americans allotted the higheſt 
place, in their country of ſpirits, to the (kilful hunter, to 
the adventurous and ſucceſsful warriour, to ſuch as had ſur. 
prized and flain the greateſt number of enemies, who had 
tortured many of their captives, and devoured their fleſh— 
They bury with them their bow, their arrows, and other 
weapons, uſed in hunting or war; they depoſite in theic 
tombs, the ſkins or ſtuffs of which they make garments, In- 
dian corn, maniac, veniſon, domeſtic utenſils In ſome 
provinces, on the deceaſe of a cazique or chief, a certaju 
number of his wives, of his favourites, and of his ſlaves, 
were put to death, and interred together with him — Many 
of their retainers offer themſelves as voluntary victims. 

ii. 302. Religion was formed among the Mexicans into a 
regular ſyſtem, with its complete train of prieſts, temples, 
victims, and feſtivals, The afpet of ſuperſtition in Mexico 
was ploomy and atrocious —its divinities were clothed with 
terror, and delighted in vengeance—— Of all offerings, human 
{crifices were deemed the moſt acceptable.——-The manners 
of the people in the New World, who had made the greateſt 
progrels in the arts of policy, were the moſt ferocious; and 
the barbarity of fome of thcir cuſtoms, exceeded even thoſe 
of the ſavage ſtate,* See the notes 59. 61. 

The argument for the truth of revelation, drawn from 
the groſs deluſions of idolatry, is in all reſpeAs concluſive, 
"Thoſe deluſions were not the offspring of nature, but of kuman 
inventions and fo far from being checked or corrected by the 


cultivation of re:ſon, arts, or policy, they grew up and 
f increaſed 
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jr ereaſed with the refined ſcience of antiquity ; and were eſta- 
bliſhed by the philoſophy and politics of Egypt and Perſia, of 
Greece and Rome; in fine, of all the moſt poliſhed nations of Eu- 
rope and Aſia, no leſs than in the barbarous regions of Aff ica, 
ang the nations of America, from the rude and Hvage Eſkimaux 
and Natchez, to the magnificent and terrible idolatries of 
Mexico, Chili, and Peru. Survey the whole globe; the 
phantom of natural deifm is no where to be found, but is 
the mere ſhadow of revelation in chriſtian countries, and would 
with equal ingratitude and impiety, aſſume the hanours. of the 
ſubſtance whoſe truth it mimics. 


V. P. 263, 


The following account of the Eleuſinian myſteries is ex- 
trated from Le Clerc's hiſtoric explanation of the fable of 
Ceres, in the Bibliotheque Univeiſelle, t. vi. p. 47-109. 

If all that is ſaid of Ceres was mere fiftion, Iſocrates in the 
opening of his elaborace panegyric, would not have vaunted 
tte honour done to the Athenians by this queen, in teaching 
them agriculture and gi. ing them the myſteries, 

The moſt ſacred myſteries were only repreſentations of 
events that happened in the molt remote ages. The myſteries 
of Mithra were called pr puwoovrza, memorials, 

The name of a benefactor was given fo the public feaſt in 
memory of benefits. Thus the Mutia in honour of Mutius 
Sczvola, which Cicero calls © honorem hominis, deorum re— 
* ligiore conſecratum.“ Sicily was governed by a queen nam- 
ed Neo, contemporary with the patriarch Abraham, A. M. 
2000, and the Grecks gave her a place among their divinitics, 
becaute- ſhe was the firſt in Europe who perfected agriculture. 
She taught the cultivation of wheit in her own fertile iſland, 
trom whence the whole praceſs of plowing, ſowing, reaping, 
aud making into bread, was conveyed to Greece and Italy. 
Hence ſhe received the name of DemEter, mother of abun- 
dance. Her ſecond benefit to ſociety was policy and laws, 


the bou.daries of lands, and property in the produce of la- 
bour, | | 


T1iptolemu? 
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Triptolemus of Eleuſis enacted three laws long obſerved in 
Attiea, 1, to honour parents. 2, to offer only fruits to 
the gods, 3, Not to kill the animals employed in agri- 
culture, 

Dio had her reſidence in the centre of Sicily, near the irri- 
guous hills of Enna, [en-naam, the fair-fountain.J Hence 
her only daughter Pherepbatta was carried away by ſome per. 
ſons concealed in a neighbouring cavern, who conducted her 
in a chariot to Syracuſe, and from thence to Epirus. Ceres 
iu ſeeking for her daughter, came to Eleuſis, and in retura 
for her hoſpitable reception, taught her arts of agriculture and 
lepiſlation, to Celeus king of Eleuſis and ſome others. Trip- 
. tolemus circulated theſe inventions round the coaſts of Greece, 
The Sicilians inſtituted a feſtival of ten days, in which they 
repreſented the ancient manner of living, before Ceres taught 
them agriculture, Diodor. v. 1—5. 

The inhabitants of Attica conſecrated to her four feſtivals, 
Viz, 


1. The protrofia, before ſeed · time. 

2. The theſmophoria, in memory of her legiſlation. 

3. The aloa, or feaſt of the threſhing floor. 

4+ The MYSTERIES OF DEo, celebrated in Auguſt, aſcribed 
by ſome to Erectheus, who is ſaid to have brought them from 
Egypt, by ſome to Muſeus or Eumolpus his ſon, by others to 
Orpheus. The ſubject cf theſe myſteries was the celebration 
of the invention of agriculture and the laws of Deo, 


Theſe ceremonies were an engagement, to keep the laws 
of Ceres, in the hope of being more happy than others in a 
future life: and the initiated were taught, that the evils of 
the preſent life were puniſhments of fins committed in a ſtate 
of pre · exiſtence. | | 

The proper ſecret of the myſteries was the true hiſtory of 
Deo and Pherephatta, that theſe goddeſſes wete only deified 
mortals. Cic. Tuſc. i. 13. Ipſi illi majorum gentium dii qui 
habentur, hinc a nobis profecti in cœlum reperientur. Quaere 
quorum demouſtrantur ſepulcra in Grecia : reminiſcere, quo- 
niam es initiatus, quæ tradantur myſterius ; tum denique, quam 
hoc late patcat intelliges. 


The 
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The little myſteries were celebrated at a plate of Attica, 
called Agra, not far from Athens, in the, month of Anthel- 
terion, of November; and were preparatory to the great 
myſteries. The aſpirants came to Agra in March or April, 
Ferificed to Jupiter and Kept the kin of the victun to put it 
under their feet, when they purified themſelves on the banks of 
the Hhijſus. He who performed the ceremony, was called 
Udranos, becaule he ponred water on the aſpirants, who were 
obliged to krep themſelves chaſte. 

After having onfcfrfone the formalities, the aſpirant became 
a ij tes, that is, in a ſtate to be ſoon! initiated at Eleuſis, 
where he became pte, or inſpector of the ſecret ceremonies, 
Before this, the myſtes was permitted to go to Eleuſis, and 
even to enter the veſtibule of the temple of D&o; but could 
not enter the ſinQuary, til after he was Initiated, which did 
not take place till five y-ars after the purification at Agra. 
Even then, the Epoptz did not inſpect every part of the myſ- 
teries; ſome things were reſerved for the prielts alone. 

When any one was initiated, he was directed to enter the 
temple of Dèo in the night, croxned with myrtle, and waſh- 
ing his hands as he entered. He was informed, that, to reap 
the benefit of the myſteries, he ought to have clean hands, 
and a pure mind, and to underſtand well the Greek language. 
After this, they opened a coffer, made of two flit tones 
exatly joined, from whence they took the ſacred books, in 
which were contained the las and ccremonics of the myſte- 
ries. Theſe were read to the alpirant, who was directed to 
tranſcribe them. This being done, the Hierophant aſked 
him, if he had eaten any thing. All the candidates anſwered : 
„hire fifted : I have drank the cyceon: I have taken from 
* a coffer, I have put into a baſket ; I have put back again 
© fron; the boſket into the coffer.” This idle fluff was in me- 
mory of the repaſt, which Baubo gave to Ceres. The myſtæ, 
baving deen thus prepared, entered the lanctuary, the veil of 
which was drawn aſide by a prophetes, and there at firſt they 
weie ſtruck With a profound darkneſs. Inſtantly, appeared a 
dz ing light, whith ſnewed a beautiful ſtatue of Ceres mag- 
nificently dreſſed. While the initiated had their eyes ſixed on 
this ſtatue, the Night at once diſappeared, and all was again 
enveloped in the deepeſt obfeurity, This artificial day and 

night 


t 


night ſucceeded each other ſeveral times; and at certain inter- 
vals, nothing was heard but cries, and thunders, followed by 
flaſhes of lightning, which was ſeen falling in the midſt of the 
ſanctuary. Then appeared innumerable ſtrange and monſtrous 
figures, as of men with dogs“ herds, and other mormos to 
aFright the imple ſpecdtators. After having ſufficiently ſcared 
them, all this horrible grimace vaniſhed, and they perceived 
in on day, a charming meadow, where they went to dance, 
an] to entertain themſelves without fear, in converſing on 
what they had ſeen. This meadow probably was parted from 
the ſanctuary, and incloſed with walls. The ſanctuary opened 
all at once on the adn;iſhon of the light, which formed a ſcene 


agreibly contraſted to the horrid darkneſs of the precedin 
night, 


* 


] omit the ſhocking indecencies of the myſteries, becauſe, 
as St. Paul ſays, perhaps in alluſion to the myſteries, * it is a 
ſhame to Tpeak of thoſe things which were done of them in 
* ſecret.” Whitby, and Doddridpe, on Ephes. v- 12. 

The hicrophant diſmiſſed the initiated by repeating the 
words KS. waa, which are probably Phoenician, Kotz, 
Omphets, Ji be vigilant, 30 &, Syr. be innocent. 


The M1w1sTERS of the myſteries were, 


The Hierophant or myſtagogue, ſometimes called prophetes. 
Even his name was not permitted to be told to the profane or 
unitiated. He was to be an Athenian, of the family of the 
Eumolpidæ, of a certain age; even his voice, hair, and dreſs, 
were adjuſted to the ritual. He held the office for life, and 
profeſſed a perpetual chaſtity. 

The Daduchus, or torch-bearer, 

The ſacred Herald. 


The Miniſter of the altar, a youth, who implored the favour 
of the gods for all the initiated. | 

Five Commiſſaries who directed the whole ceremonial, 
nimely, the King, and four Epimeletes. 

Ten prieſts, to perform the ſacrilices. 

The profane, that is, the uvitiated, were excluded from 
the temple ; and thoſe who were ſullied with great crimes 

were not permitted to be initiated, 


Te 
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The feſtival commenced on the 15th of Boedromion, or 
the begianiag of September, and continued nine days, each of 
which had its peculiar office and appellation, 


1. The firſt day was called ayvpuo, or the day of the af. 
ſembly: and on this day, the ceremonies of initiation before 
deſcribed were performed. - 

2. Ad rr. © Go, Myſte, to the ſea :' by which words 
the herald directed the myſtz to purify themſelves in the 
water. 

3+ Mer, from the ſacrifice of a mullet to Ceres. 

4. xx «4 A-umy the acclamation of the women who fol- 
lowed the chariot drawn by oxen, in which was carried a 
© baſket of flowers, which was not to be looked upon but by 
the initiated. 

5. The fitth night, the initiated walked through the city 
with flambeaux, to repreſent the ſearch of Ceres after her 
daughter. 

6. The ſixth day, they conducted from Athens to Eleuſis 
the ſtatue of a young man crowned with myrtle, and carry ing 
a flambeau in his right hand. They called him Jicchos, and 
gave the fame appellation to the day itfelf. This ſtatue 
(whether of Bacchus, or ſome one elſe, is uncertain) was 
attended from Athens to Eleuſis with loud fhouts, bymns, 
ard dances ; with branches of trees born in triumph. 

7. The ſeventh day, gymnic games were celebrated by 
naked combatants, and the conqueror had a quantity of bar- 
tey for his prize. Theſe were the moſt ancient games of 
Greece, and were celebrated in memory of the inveution of 
agricutture. | 

8. The eighth day was employed in initiating thoſe who 
had net been initiated the firſt day. It was called Epidauria, 
becauſe Efculapius had arrived on that day from Epidaurus, 
to be initiated ; and in his favour the Athenians had renewed 
the ceremony. 

9. The ninth and laſt day was called Plemochoe, a name 
which denotes * an earthen veſſel flat at the bottom ;* becauſe 
on this day they filled with water two veſſels of this form, 
one of which was placed at the eaſt, the other at the weſt, 
after which, both were emptied, at the pronouncing of cer- 

| tain 
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tain myſtical words, the import of which was, as Le Clerc 
conjectures, to pray for rain on the ſown corn. 


In this manner they celebrated the moſt auguſt myſteries 
of paganiſm, in which moſt of the Greeks were initiated. 
Perhaps they were not originally ſo burdened with ceremo- 
pies, As inſtituted in memory of the laws and inventions of 
Ceres, they were as juſt and reaſonable as any part of paga- 
niſm. When abuſed by ſuperſtition, the beſt and greateſt 
men neglected them entirely. Socrates would not be initiated; 
and Diogenes laughed at thoſe, who thought that the meaneſt 
of the initiated would have the firſt places in the happy iſles» 
while Epamiaondas and Ageſilaus, who had never been initi- 
ated, would be in mud and mire after death.“ 


Permit me to offer ſuch reflections as have occurred to me 
on the ſubject of the myſteries, 


1. A firſt obſervation is founded on that of Le Clerc, that 
the ceremonics of the myſteries were augmented with time. 
They were originally a mere hiſtoric memorial. The firſt 
addition 4 them, was the repreſentation of a future ſtate, 
which was brought from Egypt, whoſe rites of ſepulture fur- 
riſked the Greeks with all their fabulous ideas on that ſubject. 
Tartarus and Elyſium were repreſented in the myſteries, the 
one by the horrors of that dark nocturnal ſcene, the other by 
the Meadow enamelled with flowers, the H>voww cee, of 
Homer, the * locos lætos et amana vireta fortunatorum nemo- 
rura* of Virgil: who could not but paint the myſtic ſhews, 
when he was deſcribing Tartarus and Elyſium : becauſe both 
the poem and the myſteries had the ſame archetype, the 
Xgyptian doctrine of a future ſtate, This doctrine was im- 
preſſed on the pecple, in the groſs detail of the Apyptian 
leg lators; in the viſible emblematic ſhews of the Myſteries; 
and in Virgil's Epic, on the poet's plan of a conſummate po- 
lity, eftabliſhed by Auguſtus, to which the —_ were to be 
attached by the ties of religion. 

2. A ſccond innovation was the moral turn given to the 
myſteries even in Cicero's time, and much earlier, who de- 
leribes it by the idea of a ra%yywmois, or renovation to a bet- 
ter 
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ter life, with a hope of a happy immortality after death. 
This idea was added to the firſt principles of the myſteries, 
and was graffed on the natural wiſhes of the human mind, re. 
ſpeQing a future ſtate, and on the natural notions or inſtincts of 
conſcience, reſpecting the neceſſity of a moral change or reno. 
vation, in order to be qualified tor a happy immortality, 
This laſt idea of the waruyyino a, grew up with chriſtianity ; 
and I am perſuaded that the pagan prieſts and magiſtrates 
encouraged this notion in oppolition to chriſtianity, as if the 
myſteries could ſupply that which was the proper and peculiar 
efficacy of the chriſtian religion, the reſtoration of order and 
true felicity to all parts of the human conſtitution, by 
re inſtetiug conſcience in its proper domiuion. The myſteries 
pretended to effect this: Chriſti:nity really effected it, and 
does effect it. The pretences of the myſteries were contradicted 
by the extreme flagitiouſreſs of meſt of the initiated. And 
chiiſtianity itſelf ſuffers in its nobleſt principle, the renewing 
of the mind,” by the abuſes and toilics of enthuſiaſt. 

3. It is certain, from the teſtimony of Joſephus and of St. 
Clement of Alexandria, that the hierophant taught the doctrine 
of the uit; in the greater myſteries. Yet there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that this doctrine was not imparted to all the initia- 
ted, but only to ſelect aſpirants, men of eminence in literature 
or civil life ; and that it was taught in fuch a manner, as to 
favour that atheiſtic pantheiſm, by which the learned gentiles 
choſe to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the vulgar polytheiſts. 
M. Aurelius, who was initiated A. D. 176 with the higheſt 
applauſe of the ſunctity of his manners, appears in his writings 
a proleſſed pantheiſt, Dio. Ixxi. 31, Brucker. i. 597. vi. 394. 
Budd ei an dlecta, p. 171— 180. 

4. The lait obſervation I ſhall wake on this ſubject, and for 
which alone I have entered into this detail, is that the myſte- 
ries formed a ſtrong hace to chriſtianity. They were the 
moſt ancient and reſpected part of the pagan devotion: It 
was extremely difficult to ſurmount the univerſal prejudice in 
their favour: the greateſt and moſt virtuous of the emperors 
patronized them, gave them the ſanction of their own example, 
andi ntroduced them to Rome; where, and at Eleuſis, they 
continued to be revered as long as paganiſm fubſiſted. 
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The original intention of the myſteries was merely hiſtorical 
and commemorative : afterwards their principal aim was to 
influence the morals of the people, though they debaſed their 
purpoſe hy the mormos of ſuperſtition, the moſt inconſiſttent 
profligacy, and the molt immoral fanaticiſm. 

The principle of the myſteries was to act upon the remorle 
of the human heart, and to favour the natural operations of 
conſcience, aſpiring to a ſtate of moral happineſs. In this 
view, it pretended to effect that moral change, which is the 
ſublime privilege of the Chriſtian Ethics. Cicero uſes the 
very term, ſiace conſecrated by religion. Alterius vitæ qued- 
dam initium ordimur.— Amicorum litteræ me ad triumphum 
yocant, rem a nobis, ut ego arbitror, propter have ranyyne 
cia noſtr im, non nepligendzam. ad Attic. iv. 1. vi. 6. The 
whole ſcope of Apuleius's fable and of the adventures of Pſyche, 
has heen proved by the great perſon who firſt developed this 
ſubjet, to relate to this moral change, and to recom- 
mend the myſteries as the beſt means of effecting it. But that 
very work of Apuleius is a demonſtration of their inefficacy, 
being polluted like the myſteries themſelves, with the moſt a- 
bominable ſaperſtitions and obſcenities. 

When chriſtianity began to prevail, this moral end of the 
myſteries was warmly patronized by the Philoſophers, while 
their corruptions were as warmly expoſed by the Fathers, 
The reſult of that cuntroverly was as ſingular, as it was per. 
nicious, The Fathers adopted the language of the myſteries, 
and moſt incautiouſly applied it to the Chriſtian worſhip, eſpe- 
cially to baptiſm and the euchariſt. See Caſaub. in Baronij 
annales, exercit. xvi. . 43. Pp. 478. 

The Philoſophers on their part dignified and refined the myſ- 
teries, by applying to them the ſublime principles of cbriſtia- 
nity. It was the ſpecial artifice of the new platonilm, to 
ſeal and diſguiſe the nobleſt truths of chriſtianity, and in thoſe 
borrowed plumes to aſſert its own ſufficiency. This might be 
ſhewn in numberleſs iaſtances. As it relates to the my ſteries, 
It is fully expreſſed in a remarkable paſſ.ge of Theon Smyrnæ 
vs, a platoniſt of the lecond century. Theonis Mathematica, 
edit. Paris. 1644. 4. cap. i. Philoſophiam comparare poſlumus 
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cum initiatione verorum ſacrorum et traditione myſteriorum 
non fiftorum. Ini:iationis vero quinque ſunt partes; Prima, 
purgatio previa: neque enim omnibus, etiam optantibur, myſ- 
teria impertiri fas eſt, ſed ſunt qui præconis voce ſubmoventur + 
quales illi, qui manus impuras, vocemque inarticulatam ha- 
bent; [for gm I would read pwn atweirow, a ſecret homicide, 
alluding to the rejection of the emperor Nero from the myſte. 
ries. ] illos vero, qui myſteriis non arcentur, neceſſe eſt purga. 
tionibus quibuldam ablui. Purgationem ſequitur ſacrorum tradi- 
tio, id eſt initiatio. Tertia eſt quae dicitur inſpectio. Quarta 
vero, quæ ſinis eſt et ſcopus inſpectionis, capitis religatio et co- 
ronarum impoſitio ; ita ut quæ quis ſacra acceperit, ea tradendi 
aliis capax reddatur, ſive daduchiam, id eſt, facium geſtationem; 
ſive hierophantiam, id eſt, ſacrorum interpre tationem; aliudve 
quodlibet ſacerdotium. Quinta vero, quæ ex iſtis exurgit, Deo 
charum eſſe, et potiri felicitate, quæ continetur conſortio fami. 
haris cum illo vitæ. 

Theſe five graditions are expreſſed in an ancient picture 
of the myſteries. Belloru picturæ antique cryptarum Roma” 
narum, tabb. XI. XII. 


VI. P. 258. 


The curious reader may be amuſed with the abſurdeſt com - 
ment that can be imagined on this fine paſſage, in Schultens 
oy Job: xxxi. 26. he will ſmile at the prompta non minus 

© quam venuſta allegoria.“ Le Clerc retutes this infipid alle- 
gory. This learned commentator has given a fine illuſtra- 
tion of the ſecond commandment, * Cum aliorum omnium 
idololatrarum, tum fingularem in modum Agyptiorum, 
. quibuſcum vixerant Iſraelitae, mores hie damnat et vetat 
Deus. Apud Agyptios autem, ſidera et aves, - quz ſunt 
ſupra in c&lis ; ſimulacra hominum et brutorum, quæ #»- 

ra in terris ; piſces denique, qui ſunt in agua terris ſab- 
jefa, colebantur“ Diodor. i. p. 10. 12. Plut- de 1fide. 
Herodo?, It. 6g. & paſſim. Triplicem Zgyptiorum idolo- 
latriam paucis verbis complexus eſt Philo, in libro de deca- 
logo. ap iraryov Ye v u xpnow Jodwrur argue; vT0 dus 
TZ a. TAATOE, d, e νm0e Ta affen, wre X9,000 
Agr” 
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NUR, IITHNA e. Jas — begaX ac, Videtur omnis illa idolola- 
tria orta eſſe ex fallace ſacerdotum gente, quæ, ut avguſti- 
ora ſacra faceret, nihil aperte dicebat, ſed ſub ſymbolis ab- 
ſyondebat. Sic, cum Ofirin, agriculturz deditum regem, lym- 


| bolica juvenci imagine deſignaſſent, tandem ejùs animum in 


bove Api eſſe crediderunt. 

Of the invention of image- worſhip or of ſtatue, Herodotus, 
II. 4. F. Junius, in catalogo artificum, p. 5. 

Of Cneph, Shuckford's Connection. B. V. where the prĩ- 
ority of theiſm to idolatry and multiplied gods, is clearly 
proved, 

Of the Egyptian theiſm, Lactantius, i. 6. ſpeaking of the 
firſt Mercury: quintum fuiſſe eum, a quo occiſus fit Argus, 
ob eamque cauſam in AÆAgyptum profugiſſe, atque Agyptiis 
leges ac litteras tradidiſſe. Hunc Agyptii Thoy th appellant. 
Hic ſcriplit libros, et quidem multos, ad cognitionem 
rerum divinarum pertinentes, in Yes majeſtatem ſummi ac 
Ungularis Dei aſſerit. 


vn. P. 259. 


© There is not any writer, who deſcribes in ſo lively a 
* minner as. Herodotus, the true genius of polytheiſm. The 
© beſt commentary may be found in Mr. Hume's Natural 
* Hiſtory of Religion.“ Mr. G's. notes on Ch. II. n. 3, The 
misfortune is, that in that curious piece of Mr. Hume, the 
perſpective is inverted, and polytheilm is ſeen at the wrong 
end ; not as a corruption of theiſm, which in truth and ©: 
it was, but as the original creed gradually reſined into ſome- 
thing like the modern philoſophy. But Mr. Hume was an 
uilucky builder of ſyſtems, both in religion and in hiſtory» 
So capricious are opinions not founded on facts, that others, 
perhaps not better intentioned, take the oppoſite part of the 


_ queſtion : rightly, as it happens in this inſtance, for the in- 
tereſts of truth and religion. Mr. Spelman, in a note on his 


Dionyſius, vol. III. p. 275. aſſerts from Lactant ius, i. 6. that 
lie Egyptians were originally dcifis, and were taught the 
unity 
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unity in the writingsof Thoth, who, ſays the annotator, * lived . 
* at leaſt a thouſand, and no body knows how many thou- 
* ſand years before Moſes, in whoſe time, as it appears From 
© numberleſs pallages in the pentateuch, the Ægyptiaus had 
© exchanged the noble inſtitutioas of Thoth for a wretched 
idolatry.” This queſtion is decided in a maſterly manner, in 
the remarks on Mr, Hume's Natural Hiſtory of Religion, 
which were ſirſt publiſhed in 1757. 

Herodotus, in Clio, c. 131, with the notes of Weſlcling, 
who cites the divine legation, B-. IT. ſect. 1. ſequ. where the 
ſub ject of idolatry is inveſtigated with equal erudition and phi- 
loiophy. 

Selden's treatiſe of the Syrian deities is the beſt comment 
on thoſe ample gotices of the eaſtern idolatry preſerved in 
{cripture, See Buddeus, H. E. i. 754. 


VI. 259. 


Herodotus, i. 121. Pclloutier, too much attached to lis 
ſyſtem, finds the Celtic religion in every part of the ancient 
world. He detives the Perſians from that Rock. i. 31. and 
gives proofs of their agreemeyt in the common principle of 
their rejecting temples, end pillaging or deſtroying chem 
whereever they carried their arms. B. i. c. 8. ii. 4. ix. 5, 
It iz well known, that Xerxes burned the Grecian temples : 
Herodot viii. 109. Paulaniaz, x. 35, obſer ves, that the 
Greeks would not rebuild them, that their ruins might record 
to poſterity the barbatity of that expedition 
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Poly bius pives ſeveral treaties, ratified by the religion of 
Carthage, ii. 22. vii. 2. The goddeſs Coeleſſis, or the moon, 
was one of their principal deities. Virgo Coeleſtis, pluviarum 
pollicitatrix. Tertull, apol. c. 23. In Jeremian, vii. 18. 
xlv. 1725. it appears, that ſhe was ſtyled the queen of 
heaven. Of the 'artcwniitugins ras Ti ννj,Eë¶ꝗL, conſult the very 


learned Mr. Bryant's obſervations, p. 267. On the divine 
| | perſon 
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perſon of the Meſſiih in his prae-exiſtent character, as the 


angel of the covenant, deſtroying the idolatry of Egypt and 


Phoenicia, compare Iich, Ii. 9 IKiii. 12, with that wonder- 
ful ftrain of ſublimity in the Ixxviith Pſalm. 


X. P. 262. 


The Greci i idolatry was firlt reduced to a ſyſtem by the 
poet Heſiod. Herodotus, II. 53. ore 3. cio G Tours ates 
Soyo EM, xa Teng Ofitics Ta; £7 ww way Fortec, THARG TE xa 
TEXv2x5 3.49 ore, xa. 1. Je aura CL TACIIEED tis learned com- 
mentator, Weſſeling. underſtands Turco, as if Homer and 
Heſiod were the firſt who made poem on ſhe gods of Greece. 


- 


But the paſſage itſelf refutes this interpretation, and aſlerts 


expreſsly, that theſe poets firſt impoſed names on each of the 
gods, alligned them their functions and honours, and de- 
ſeribed their leveral forms. Poetry was from the moſt remote 
antiquity connected with religion. It was fo infeparable an 
adjunct of paganiln, that the priacipak deities had each a 
diltin& ſpecies of poem conſecrated to their worſhip. Theo- 
dorct. therap. iv. P- 67. uri TH Ane T KUNG) GOw ily 7 Nr 
Tay TH P. a. un A. Top 09% papuoory A 72 LUS rr 0 
, un Th A 3T4 1449 ro brei. 

Among the Greeks, the hymns of Olen, Orpheus, Onoma- 
eritus, aud thoſe ſtül extant of Homer, Callimachus, and 
Proclus, were ſung at the altars. Pauſavias, i. 22, mentions 
a genuine hymn of old Muſzus in honour of Ceres. The 
A of Theoeritus is one of theſe hymns. Sevcral of the 
ad nired poems of Horace were compoſed for lacred ſole:mnities. 


Calrubon. in Athen um, lib. xiv. c. 3. 
Fabricius. B. G. i. 17, 18. viii. p. 508. 
By. Lowth. de ſacra pock. præl. xix. & xxix. 


AI. P. 265. 
Of che monſtrous ſyſtem of the Edda, one uf tae melt por- 
teatous monuments of ancizat ſuperſtition, contuir | 


Northern Aatiquities, vol. II. 

Brucker. H. C. P. i. 3213. vi. 155. 
Biblioth, Germanique, xxvii. 38. xxix. 236. 
Fabricius, ibliogr. antiqu, c. VIII. y. 16. 
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XII. P. 268. 


That the papal corruptions ot Chriſtianity were derived from 
the Celtic conquerors of the weſtern empire, bath been moſt 
ingeniouſly obſeried by Moſheim, in his Inſtitutions, Sæc. V. 
p- 206. Szc. VIII. p. 292. On the Converſion of the Nor- 
thern nations to Chriſtianity, ſee Fabricius, lux ſalutaris E- 
vangelii toti orbi exoriens. capp. XV—XXHI. I have gi- 
ven this large extract from Cæſar, lib. VI. partly as it deſcribes 
the Celtic eſtabliſhment in the evangelic age, and principally 
as it is the very ſyſtem which was afterwards the baſis of the 


papal Impoſture, which is no other than Chriſtianity debaſed 
and paganized by Celtic ſuperſtitions. 


XIII. p. 270. 


Valerius Masimus, lib. i. F x. Majores noſtri ſtatas fo- 
lenneſque caerimonias, Pontificum ſcientia; bene gerendarum 
rerum auctoritates, Augurum obſervatione ; Apollinis pradic- 
tiones, Vatum libris; portentorum depulſiones, Etruſca diſci- 
plina explicari voluerunt. Priſco etiam inftituto, rebus divinis 
opera Catur, cum aliquid commendandum eſt, Precatione: 
cum expoſcendum, Voto : cum ſolvendum, Gratulatione : cum 
inquirendum vel extis vel ſortibus, Impetrito : cum folenni ritu 
peragendam, Sacriſicio: quo etiam Oftentorum ac Fulgurum 
denunciationes procurantur, 

This accurate ſummary of the Roman Religion is copied or 
improved from Cicero, de baruſpicum reſponſis, c. ix, if that 
oration be genuire. Sce Dr. Markland's remarks on that 
oration, p. 337. Much of the Religion of ancient Rome 
ſeems to have been the reſult of the Italian climate, 
ever favourable to ſuperſtition; which ſeems no leſs congenial 
to its ſoil and temperature, than lightnings, thunder, 
meteors, earthquakes, and volcagoes. As theſe phznomen® 
are naturally terrifying, ſuperſtition takes the alarm; 
and the avgurs had full ſcope, to direct theſe phyſical appear- 
ances to the purpoſes cf the State. The prodigies recorded 
by Livy are fo far from being cenſurable in that great hiſto- 
ria, that they are an eſſential part of the Roman Hiſtory. 
Among the fragmeuts of Varro, are fevcral on the ſubject of 
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Religion, Antiquitatum rerum divinarum libri XVI. ad C. Cæ- 
ſarem, Pontificem Maximum, — de Cultu Deorum — Augurum 
libri — In theſe works were included the moſt intereſting to- 
pics : de pontificibus, augufibus, quindecimriris ; de facellis, 
Acris #dibus, locis religiofis; de feriis, ludis, circenſibus, 
feenicis ; de conſecrationibus ; de facris privatis et publicis 5 de 
diis certis, ineertis, ſelectis; &c. 


XIV. P. 252. 


The late excellent Archbiſhop Secker, in his lecture on the 
IVth Commandment, prefers Plotarch's authority in this in- 
ſtance to that of Dionyſws, and confirms it by the authority 
of Varro in St. Auguſtine, de C. D. IV. 31. Dicit etiam, an- 
tiquos Romanos plusquam annos centum et ſeptuaginta deos 
fine ſimulacro coluiſſe. Quod ſi adbue, inquit, manſiſſet, caſtius 
dii obſervarentur. Cujus ſententiæ ſuz teſtem adhibet inter 
cætera etiam gentem Jadzam. 

Hero-worſhip was the prevailing idolatry of Rome in later 
times: this worſhip of deified men is implied in their repreſenta- 
tion by Statues. This idolatry was ſtrengthened in all its forms 
by a fixed Eſtabliſhment and a fre Toleration. See Freſnoy 
on Hiftory. diſſ. VI. p. 68. Of the Roman Religion, Bud - 
deus, H. E. il. 5 34. 857. 


XV. P. 23. 


Livy, xl. 29. In altera arca duo faſces candelis involuti ſep- 
tenos habuere libros, non integros modo, fed recentiſſima 
{pecie. ſeptem latini de jure pontificio erant: ſeptem greci de 
diſciplina ſapientiæ, que illius ætatis eſſe potuit. Compare 
Plutarch, in Numa, prope fin. Plin. H. N. xiii. 27. Val. 
Max. I. i. 12. Noluerint enim priſci viri quicquam in hac 
uſſeryari civitate, quo animi hominum a deorum cultu avoca- 
rentur. Lactantius I. 22. Avpuſtin. C. D. vii. 34. Beaufort · 
i, p. 143. Dr. Bentley. diſſ. on Phalaris, p. 374, edit. 1777, 
ſhews the abſurdity of this Nory, without affecting the conſe- 
quence that follows from it, reſpecting the change of the Ro- 
a wan religion. 
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XVI. P. 273. 


Pelloutier, III. 3. p. 36. Ils adoroient des dieux ſpirituels, 
11s ne vouloient pas qu'on re preſentat la divinits ſous une forme 
corporelle he cites Tacit. M. G. cap. g. whom it is a plea- 
ſure to tranſeribe. Nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque in 
ullam humani oris ſpeciem aſſimilare, ex magnitudine coeleſtium 
arbitrantur : lucos ac nemora conſecrant, deorumque nomi. 
nibus appellant ſecretum illud, quod ſola reverentia vident- 
Lipſius has made very curious obſervations on Tacitus's ac- 
count of the Celtic religion. The ſecretum illud' of Ta- 
citus was the moſt retired part of the facred foreſt, to which 
they gave the name of the deity whoſe lauctuary it was. Clau- 
dian, de laudib, Stilich. I. 227. 


Ut procul Hercyniz per vaſta ſilentia fylvz 
Venari tuto liceat ; lucoique vetuſta 
Relligione truces, et robora numinis inſtar 
Ba barici, noſtrae feriznt impune bipennes. 


XVII. P. 277. 


Of the Capitol, conſult Livy, i. 55. who ſtiles Numa's 
_ capitol, veteris capitolii humilia tecta. 

Plutarch. in Poplicola. Tacit. hiſt. III. 22, &c. 

Juſti Rycquii de Capitolio Romano Commentarius, Lugd. 
Batav. 1669. 1696: 12. Other great cities had their capitols. 
Ryequ- c. 46. 47. Montfaucon. II. 116. La maiſon quarree 
de Nimes—etoit un Temple —et une Capitole. M. Spon con- 
vient, que dans le moien et le bas age il peut avoir ſervi de 
maiſon de ville, ou $Safſembloient les confuls de Nimes Au- 
reſte, Spon porroit bien ſe tromper, lortqu'il ſoutient, qu'il 

n'y avolent d'autre capitole au monde, que celui de Rome, 
Toulouſe en avoit certainement un. 

When Jerufalem was rebuilt by Hadrian, he called it Ælia 
Capitolina, from its capitel the temple of Jupiter. Pio. Ixix. 
12. Theſe maprifcent ſtructures may be tiled the ciradels of 
gentiliſm. 

© The capitol was a fortreſs on the Tarpeian rock. It in- 
cluded ſixty temples, the principal of which was dedicated 
10 Jupiter. The ruins and foundations of the ancient capitol 
are 
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are ſtill to be ſeen in the water, beyond the bridge of St. 
Angelo. Aſter being four times burned down, it was re- 
built by Boniface VIII. about the year Mccc, and this is 
the preſent campidoglio, built on the ruins and foundations 
of the ancient capitol.“ Sanadon, on Hor. I. III. Ode 3. 


XVIII. P. 28 3+ 


Dionyſius, xi 44. „reg re Pupaitur rjay os w Tai; dd 
Z. rolg aανινοντεοννε EE Ojhtry OUTE rd r νοινονν, noyor neher- 
Til, uro GEAVWY rar, x TXT AUTH VXOTUY d ogar Ta; Tr E 
x. vorao0i0 (te —P. 725. : 

Liv. III. 34. Centuriatis comitiis decem tabularum leges 
perlatae ſunt: qui nunc quoque, in hoc immenſo aliarum 
ſuper alias acervatarum legum cumalo, fons omnis publici pri- 
vatique juris eſt. 

Cic. i. 44. bibliothecas omnium philoſophorum unus mihi 
videtur xii tabularum libellus, ft quid [quis] legum fontes et 


capita vidc:it, et auctoritatis pondere et utilitatis ubertate ſy- 
perare. 


Gellius. xx. i. 


Gravina. Origg- jor - Civ. i. 31. et lib. II. praeſertim cap. 
76, de jure ſacro. © Antequam ſingulas explicemus, pro- 
dere conſtituimus aliqua priſcae ſuperſtitionis exordia ; tum: 
* ut legum capita magis illuſtremus ; tum, ut hinc etiam oſten- 
« damus, quan tis ex erroribus, Dei et Filii ſui Jeſu Chriſti be- 
* nelicio erepſerimus.“ This excellent lawyer deduces the po- 
pular polythciſm from the human paſſions being turned into 
divinities: ambition was adored under the name of Jupi- 
ter: war, became Mars—the arts, Minerva—pride, a Juno 
navigation, Neptune—Pluto, death. By the ſame proceſs, 
hope, labour, ſickneſs, and every thing incident to humanity, 
were converted into deities This principle is agreable to that 
ſtrong expreſſion of the nature of ſuperſtition, Plalm, I. 21* 
Thou thoughteſl that I was altogether ſuch an one as thyſelf.” 
Unde fibi homines ſinguli conftituebant ſuarum ſimulacra 
cupiditatum, et affectionum humanarum, quae pro numinibus 
colerent. This hypotheſis is very rational, and does not ex. 
clude the hiſtoric original of thoſe gods of antiquity, who 


were 
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were deified mortals, and were deified with all their chatac- 
teriſtic vices. 


Gravina. |. p. 354. Quas multi de Ciceronis libris, tan- 


quam de legum xii tabularum corpore ſumſerunt pleraeque 

ab ipſomet Cicerone confectae, ut perfecta civilis juris forma 

illinc exhiberetur. See p. 404. Spelman, on Dionyſius. iv- 
6. 

> icers's naturaliſm is clearly expreſſed in the prom to bis 

laws Cumque omnia, quae rationem habent, praeſtent 

üs, quae ſint rationis expertia ; nefaſque fit dicere, ullam 


rem praeſtare NATURE omniunm: rerum; ratiqnem ineſſe 18 
EA confitendum eſt.” IL. 7. 


XIX. p. 289 


Two imaginary deities were well ſuited to impreſs the Ro- 
man people with veneration for their government, and at- 
tachment to their country. Theſe deities were Rome and 
the Senate. The imperial city was adored az a goddeſs: and 
had a myſtic name, to which perhaps S. John alludes in the 
apocalypſe, xvii. 5. and which was ſo concealed, that the iu- 
quiſitive Pliny could not or would not divulge it. H. N. III. 9. 
Roma ipſa, cujus nomen alterum dicere arcanis ccrinoni- 
arum nefas habetur=—and c. 5. Romae tria nomina, vulga- 
tum, arcanum, facrificiis dedicatum. Bayle- artic. Sorauus. 
note C.,—Prudentius, c. Symm. i. 219. 


Delubrum Romae ; colitur nam ſanguine et ipſa 
More Deae 


The worſhip of Rome, as a goddeſs, bad been eſtabliſhed 
in the conquered provinces, even before the deltiucttion of 
Carthage- Livy. xlii- 6. Tacit. Ann. iv. 56. 

The places where the ſenate aſſembled, were conſidered as 


temples, though devoted to no other ** than that of the 
ſenate itſelf. 


Spanheim. de U. et P. Numiſm. i. 139. 
Reimar. on Dio. p. 1236. 
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The growth of the gentile eſtabliſknent in ancient Rome, 
may be traced to a few leading cauſes: 1- When they under - 
took the conqueſt of a city or territory, they ſirſt evoked the 
hoſtile gods to deſert the enemy, and be propitious to the inva- 
ders. 2. On any ſuperſtitious panic, they invited the forcign dei- 
ties to Rome, and ſent formal embaſſies for this purpoſe. 3. 
Foreign deities were clandeſtinely introduced by ftrangers re- 
ſident at Rome, and in the provinces. 4. Many ſtrange reli - 
gions were introduced by the caprice of the emperors. 

Of the Evocation, fee Macrobius, III. 9. 

Of the Invitation, Livy, v. 21. vi. 29. xxix. 14+ Plin. 
H. N. xxviii., 2, Pitiſcus, voc. Deus, p. 653 


XXI. P. 293. 


Of the magnificence of the heathen temples, ſee Adams's 
Architecture, No. 4. This was what fo captivated mankind 
to the pentile religions: and to wean his people from this 
eſſential foible of paganiſm, the Deity indulged the Jews in a 
temple by far the moſt ſplendid of any in that age: it being 
the plan of the theocracy, to gratify the innocent or toierable 
propenſities of His people, the better to wean them from ſach 
as were connected with idolatry. See Theodoret, therap. vii. p, 
105, Of the jewiſh temple, Joſephus. viii. 3. gives a magnificent 
deſcription, which has an effect like that of the temple itſelf — 
wet cee anarras tor vac, rai To aphT60 Is rag oi ure Tis 
auyyy TOY XT rarrax ed, $:0pen;e 

Of the temple of the Olympian Jupiter, begun by Piſiſtra- 
tus, and finiſhed ſo late as by the emperor Hadrian, with the 
gymnaſium and library, conſult Pauſanias, i. 18. Prideaux 
on the Arundel marbles, epoch iv. p. 118—120, computes the 
expence of this temple at 8000 talents, equal to 96 millions 
ſtecling. It is unneceſſary to dwell on the deſcription of other 
temples; but this was the capitol of Greece, and the moſt 


ſtupendous monument of her religious eſtabliſhment. Pliny, 
H, N, 
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H. N. xxxvi. 14, affirms that all Aſia was employed 226 
years in building and embelliſhing the Epheſian temple. 


XXII. P. 295, 


An infinite number of anecdotes might be collected on the 
opulence of the ancient temples : and the conſequent attach- 
ment of all ranks to a religion that involved in it their private 


fortunes and the public credit, muſt have been a great obſtacle 
to chriſtianity. 


The temple of Diana at Epheſus was a bank for money. 


Nos apud Theotimum omne aurum depoſuimus, 
Qui illic acerdos eſt Dianæ Epheſiæ. 
Plautus. Bacchid, 1I. 3. v. 72 


toney was ſecurer in the temples, than in private hands, 
2s men abhor facriiege more than ſimple theft. Herodian 
i. 45, tells us, that many families were ruined, whoſe for- 
tunes were Cepolited in the temple of Peace, when that ſuperb 
ſtructure was burned down in the reign of Commodus. 


Of this temple, ſee Reimar on Dio. Ixvi. 15, 

Of the temple of Delphi, Herodotus, i. 50-55. Pau- 
ſani:s, x. | 

Of Cyprus, and of Peſſimus; Morabin, hiſt. de Ciceron. 
pag. 265—267. 


Of the temple of Saturn, the Roman exchequer, Fabricius 
on Dio. xli. 16. 


Lepacies were left to the gods in mortmain, and without 
reſt ridion. Fabricius on Dio, lv. 2, cites a diſſertation, de 
diis hæiedibus ex teſtamento apud Romanos. 


XXIII. . 295 


Of the Greck religion, Fabricius in his bibliographia ant. 
P. 6g. Joaunis Porteri archzologia graca, Anglice, Oxon. 


1699 
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1669. 8. latine locuplet ior, Lugd. Batavor. 1702 fol. quæ 
editio tomo xii Theſauri Gronoviani eſt adjuncta. Secunda 
editio Anplica, quarta parte auctior, lucem vidit Oxonii, 1706. 
8. 2 voll. Latina verſio, duplo auctior editione Anglicana, 
Venetiis 1734. 4+ duobus voluminibus eſt recuſa. 

Lamb. Bos. Antiquitatum atticarum deſcriptio brevis, Lip- 
liz. 1749 8. 

Sigeb. Havercampus. Antt. Græcar. Lugd. 1740. 8. 

Chr. Bruningii. Antt. Sacrae Graecorum, Francf. 1745. 8. 

J. Alb. Steinhoferi Graecia ſacra. Tubingae. 1734. 8. 

J. G. Lakemacheri Antt. graccorum ſacrae. Helm. 1724. 8. 


Difſert. ſur les miniſtres de la religion a Athenes, in Memm, 
de I' Acad, des inſcr. tom. xviii. edit. Paris. 


XXIV. F. 297—209. 


Livy. xxxili. 44. ad A. U. 554. Magnum certamen cum 
omnibus ſacerdotibus eo anno fuit quaeſtoribus urbanis. 
Quaeſtores ab auguribus [et] pontificibus, quod ſtipendium 
per bellum non contuliſſent, petebaut. Ab ſacerdotibus tri. 
buni nequicquam appellati ; omniumque annorum, per quos 
non dederant, exactum eſt. 

Ibid. c. 45. Conſules ver ſacrum ex pontificum juſſa 
fecere—annis poſt uno ac viginti factum eſt, quam votum. 

Theodoſius the Great, among other methods of ſuppreſſing 
paganiſm, alienated its revenues, which were all transferred 
to the exchequer. S. Baſnage, ad A. 392. n. vii. et ad A. 
426. n. xi. 

Of the victims, Dionyſius, i Iii. r. Joſephus, de B. J. vi. 9, 
5. 3- Plin. I. x. ep. 97. St. John, ii. 13—17. Matth, xxi. 
10—13. Mark. xi. 15—17 

Of ſtatues, Polybius. p. 338. 340. edit, Caſaub. 

Auguſtus coined money of the ſtatues of gold and filver ; 
except ſuch as he dedicated in the temples of Apollo, of 
Peace, and of Concord, Suet, Aug. c. 25. Mzcenas adviſed 
him, to decline this ſpecies of flittery to himſelf, as very ex- 
peuſive, and conveying no true honour; while virtue only 
could make him rele: die the gods: Xeigonmojrres $ oudrss xo 
9:25 rywerc. Dio. |. 35 


Of 


k 
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Of Socrates, Pauſunias, i. 22. This author, and Pliny, 
H. N. xxxiv. abound with inſtances of the application at 
Painting and ſculpture to religion. A long catalogue of artist; 
is given by Junius, annexed to his learned treatiſe, de pictura 
veterum, Roterod. 1694. f. 


XXV. P. 298. 


Oa occafion of the ceremonies for averting the omens of the 
civil war, Lucan deſcribes a proceſſion of all the religious or- 
ders of ancient Rome. i. 1016, of Mr. Rowe's tranſlation, 


The fovereign Priel the long proceſſion lead, 3 
Inferior orders in the train ſucceed, ſ 
Arrayed all duly in the Gabine weed. 

There the chaſte head of Yeſta's choir appears, 
A ſacred fillet binds her rev'rend hairs ; 

To her, in ſole pre-eminence, is due, 

Phry gian Minerva's awful ſhrine to view. 

Next the fifteen in order paſs along, 

Who guard the fatal Sybil's ſacred ſong : 

To Almot's ſtream Cybele's form they bear, 
And waſh the goddels each returning year · 

The Titizn brotherhood ; the auvgars” band, 
Obſerving flights on the left lucky hand. 

The S:ver, ordain'd Jove's holy feaſt to deck; 
The Salii blithe, with bucklers on the neck ; 
All, marching in their order juſt, appear: 

And laſt, the generous Flamen, clofe the rear. 


There were four principal colleges ef the Roman prieſt - 
hrod : the pontifs, augurs, quindecimvirs, and feptemvirs. 
To theſe was added a fifth college under the emperors, the 
Sodales Auguſtales, See M. de Beaufort, I. 3. who gives 2 
learned detail of the religious orders —The Rex et Regina 
Sacrorum—the Pontifex Maximus — the VPontifiges Minores— 
$upyri— Aruſpices — Quindecimviri Epulone— Fratres Ar- 

vale 
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yales—Titienſes—Aupuſtales— Salii—Lupercales — Feciales — 
Cutiones—xv Flamines—vi Veſtales—Tibicines, and attend. 
ants. 

The mind cannot conceive a more difficult and ſeemingly 


impracticable enterprize, than the total change of the religion 
cf the Roman empire, thus eſtabliſhed. 


XXVI. P. 300. 


The ſtatues of the AÆęyptian and other deities are eollected 
in Montfaucon, tomes I. II. The Ikhac table, II. 331, in- 
cludes tnoſt of the Ægyptian ſuperſtitions. The ſtudy of an- 
tiquities would almoſt perſuade one to be a chriſtian, The 
Olympian Jupiter, the work of Phidias, deſcribed at larpe 
by Pauſanias, V. 11. was ſeated on a throne of gold and 
ivory, and in that poſture almoſt touched the roof of a very 
lofty temple. Junius, in Catalogo, p: 154. The Minerya 
of the ſame artiſt was fo coſtly, that the ſecreting part of the 
materials is ſuid to have occalioned the Peloponneſian war. 
Diodorus, xii. 29. The patlion for ſtatues is as great in papal 
as in pagan Rome. It was not unuſual to put new heads on 
old ſtatues of great artiſts ; and Cicero ſomewhere with great 
delicacy declines an honour of this kind, which was offered 
him at Atlens, Popery is not ſo delicate. In the cathe- 
* dral of Rome a brazen St. Peter is ſeen, which formerly 
* was a ſtatue of Jupiter, and in whoſe hands the keys were 
put iuſtead of the thunderbolt.*” Dubourdieu of the Theb. 
Leg. p. 65. 

Sculpture was brought to perfection by Phidias, Polycletus, 
Lyſippus, Myron, Praxiteles, Scopas : painting by Echion, 
Nicomachus, Protogenes, Apelles, Ariſtides. Theſe great 
artiſts floutiſhed from the time of Pericles to that of Alexan- 
der; and they filled the world, with thoſe beautiful forms of 
the gods, which made polythcilm fo captivating, that Pru- 
dentius juſtly ſtiles the artiſts, © Fabri deorum vel parenres 
Numinum, and their art itlelf, Ars ſeminandis efficax er- 
roribus.” | | 

The ancient empires, in the prophecy of Daniel, on ac. 
count of their idolatrous propenſity, were graphically deſcribed 
as an image or coloſſal ſtatue, which ſhould be thrown down 
by a ſmall ſtone, cut out without hands; and the ſtone that 


lnote the image ſhould become a great mountain and fill the 
whole earth, Dan. it. 35—45 


Of 


| 
| 
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XXVII. p. 302. 


| Of the gentile devotions, conſult M. de Beaufort. i. ch. 4. 
« Cicero, N. D. III. 36, delivering the ſentiments of ancient 
wiſdom on this matter, expreſſes himſelf to this effect: 
All the commodities of life, ſuys he, are the gift of hea- 
ven; but virtue no man ever yet thought came from God. 
For who ever returned him thanks, that he was good and 
honeſt? And why ſhould he? For virtue is, of right» 
our own praiſe, and that in which man reafonably 610+ 
RIES. This in ſhort is the opinion of all the world, that 
the goods of fortune are to be aſked of heaven ; but that 
wiſdom is to be hid only from ourſelves.” Bp. Warbur- 
ton, Serm. VIII. p. 314. propter virtutem enim, ſays the ar- 
rogaut age, laudamur, et Id VIRTUTE RECTE GLORIA- 
MUr. Quod non contingeret, ſi id pon un A DEO, non 2 
nobis, haberemus. Judicium hoc omnium mortalium eſt, 
fortunam a Deo petendam, a sE1pso ſumendam eſſe sap1iEn- 
TIAu. Perkus, who was deeply tinctured with ſtoiciſm, in- 
ſtead of ſeeking it there brings with him to the temples that 
_ exalted virtue which he ſo well deſcribes, 


Compoſitum jus faſque animi ſanctoſque receſſus 
Mentis, et incoctum generoſo pettus honeſto : 
| Hzc cedo, ut admoveam templis 


A foul, where ſettled virtue reigns enſhrin'd: 
Where juſtice dwells, with ſanctity combin'd; 
Within whoſe inmoſt clcſe receſſes lie 


Tiuctures of generous honour's deepeſt dye. 
BREWSTER. 


Bidliotheque | Britannique, tem. I. artic, vii, Lettre de M. 
L'ExTANT, pour prouver contre M. Bayle, que les payens 
croyoient, qu'il falloit demander, la ſageſſe aux dieux. I 
could add fome authorities in ſupport of the opinion I haye 
expreſſed, p. 303, but this important ſubje& deſerves a more 
exact eaquiry, 


See the prayer of Scipio, in Livy, xxix+- 37. and his charac- 
ter, xxvi. 19. 


Juſtin. 


V 
XXVIII. P. 304. 


Juſtin- hiſt. xlii. 3. Jaſoni totus ferme oriens, ut cenditori, 
divinos honores templaque conſtituit: quæ Parmenion, dux 
Alexandri Magni, poſt multos annos dirui juſſit, ne cujuſquam 
nomen in oriente venerabilius, quam Alexandri eſſet. Of the 
Jaſoneia, or temples of Jaſon, conſult Strabo, I- p- 46- XI. 
p- 531. and Tacit. vi. 34. 

Of the apotheoſis of Hephæſtion, ſee Diodorus, p. 251, and 
Lucian, de calumnia. 

Of Calliſthenes, Arriaa. IV. p. 263. Curtius. VIII. 5. 

Of Braſidas. Thucydides, V. p. 350. 

Of Antigonus and Demetrius, Plutarch in Demetr. 

Of Mithridates, Cicero, pro Flacco. c. 25. Mithridatem, 
deum illum patrem, illum conſervatorem Aſiæ, illum Euium, 
Ny ſium, Bacchum, Liberum, nomina bant. 

Of the tomb of Pompey, Appian. Civ. II. 481. 
On the proconſular apotheoſis, I have done little more, 
than to abridge the elegant and learned diſſertation of M. 
Mongault, in the firſt volume of the memoirs of the academy 
of inſcriptions, * I adopt his apology for theſe diſquiſitions. 
* Les erreurs et les egaremens des hommes, qui tiennent une 
* {i grande place dans I'kiltoire, ne doivent pas ètre le moin- 
dre objet de notre attention et de nos recherches. ls ſer- 
« vent a faire voire juſqu* ou l'eſprit humain le laiſſe mener, 

* lorſq'i] n'eſt pas conduit par LA VERITABLE LUMIERE.” 

Theocritus deſcribes the apotheoſis of Ptolemy, idyll. xvii. 

Tl.e Achzans deified Aratus. ©voras are xa r PEwIArs 
6} nar | 

Theodoret in his therapeutics, iii. p. 47, mentions a ſin- 
gulerity, not to be parallelled but in the Lamas of Tartary, 
of whom ſce Moſheim, hiſt. eccles. Tartarorum, p. 133, ſeq. 
* Porphyry aſſerts, that in the village of Arabi the Egyp- 
© tians worſkipped a living man, and ſacrificed to him on an 
© altar ; after which, they {-t before him bis uſual food.” 

Of the Mutia, Val. Max. viii. 15. 6. Aſconius, p. 87. 117. 
Cicero, Verrin. II. 21, touches on ſeveral of theſe procon. 
falar deifications. * Iſtius imperio, Syracuſis Marcellea tol. 
© Juntur, maximo pemitu luctuque civitatis : quem illi diem 
* feltum, cum recentibus beneficiis M. Marcelli debitum red- 
* debant, tum generi, romivi, families Marcellorum maxima 

voluntate 
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e voluntate tribuebant. Mithridates ip Aſia, cum eam pro. 
© yvinciam totam occupaſſet, Mucia non ſuſtulit, hoſtis, et 
© hoſtis in coteris rebus nimis ferus et immanis, tamen hono- 
rem hominis, deorum religione conſecratum, violare noluit. 
Tu Syracufanis unum diem feſtum Marcellis impartire nolu- 
© iſti, per quos 5i adepti ſunt, ut ceteros dies feſtos agitare 
< poſſent, At vero preclarum diem illis repoſuiſti, Verrea 
© ut agerent; et ut ad eum diem, quz facris epuliſque opus 
< efſent, in complures annos locaientur.— O Verrea præcla- 
* ra, &c.* 

Cic. ad Attic. v. 21. Nullos honores mihi, niſi verborum, 
decerni ſino: ſtatuas, fana, hre, prohibeo. 

Ad Quint. Fr. i. c. 9. which I cite in engliſh : When the 
© ſtates of Aſia had decreed monies for the purpoſe of erecting a 
« temple and monument to my honour, as a voluntary expreſſion 
© of gratitude for my genecal ſervices to the republic, and for 
© your ſpecial merits to your province; and when the laws of 
< reſtitution ſpecified this exception, that money might be taken 
« for the erecting of a temple or monument; yet I judged it 
« beſt to decline this honour though great in itſelf, though 
© legal, though voluntary.“ A temple was a gentile church, 
with a fixed endawment for prieſts and ſacrifices : to worſhip— 
what? a man, dead, or even living. Oh nature, bluſh ! 
Oh reaſon, be a convert to that true Faith, which alone hath 
baniſhed ſuperſtition ! 


XXIX. P. 334 &c. 


It is a judicious as well as pious reflection of Tillemont. art. 
17. honneurs ſacrileges rendus a Auguſte, * Le demon v'effor- 
< coit ainſi d'augmenter l'idolatrie, de Ja relever par tout le 
« faſte de la majeſtè imperiale, et de Pappuyer par toute la 
« puiſſiance du nom Romain.” 

Poly b. IV. 62. 67. V. 9. 12. 

Livy. xxxi. 25. 26. Exornata eo genere operum eximi ter- 
ra Attica, et copia domeſtici marmoris, et inpeniis artificum, 
przbuit huic furori materiam : neque enim diruere modo ipſa 
templa, ac ſimulacra evertere ſatis habuit, &c, 

Of the union of the pontifical and imperial titles, Dio. p. 
696. 712. Fabric. B. A. p. 637, who cites J. C. Happa- 
Chius, de theologia civili vett, Romanorum, 1749. 4. 

Of the bigber pontifs, Noris. Cenot. Piſ. i. 5. 6. 

Matth- Brouerius a Niedick, de adoratitopnibus Vett. popu» 


lorum 
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torum., Traj. 1711.8, cited by Moſheim, de Reb, Chr. p. 8, 
who obſerves from Philo, de Cherubim, the profligacy of the 
gentile feſtivals. On the morality of the anci-nt religions, 
Moſh- p. 14, cites Plato, de Rep. p. 430, de Legg. p- 776. 
Ifocrat, encom- Buſiridis. and obſerves, ſect. 25, that the Epi- 
cureans were very numerous, 

On the myſteries, p- 10+ ard his latin. tranſlation of Cud- 
worth, i. 3 29. 415+ #i- 1049+ Clarkſon, of liturgies: ſect. iv. 

Cicero. N. D. III. 25. Sentit domus uniuſcujuſque, ſentit 
forum, ſentit cu ia, campus, ſocil, provinciæ, ut quemadmo- 
dum ratione rectè fiat, fic ratione peccetur : alterumque et 2 
paucis et raro, alterum et ſemper et a plurimis- 

The victory over gentiliſm is one argument, which demon- 


ſtrates with a juſt and legitimate moral evidence the divine 
pretenſions of chriſtianity. 


Et dubitamue adhuc, Romam tibi, Chriſte, dicatam 
In leges tranſiſſe tuas ? omnique volentem | 


Cum populo, et ſummis cum civibus, ardua magni 
Jam ſuper aſtra poli terrenum extendere regnum ? 
Prudentius, c. Symm- i- 588. 


The poet elegantly alludes to that noble prophecy, the 
cxth Pſalm: | 


XXX. P. 304- 


Atheneus, lib, vi- pag. 253, edit. 1597, from Demochares, 
relates that the Athenians ereted temples to two courte- 
zans of Demetrius Poliorcetes, under the ſtyle of Leæna 
Venus, et Lamia Venus, When that prnice appeared in per- 
ſon at Athens, the Athenians paid him all the divine konours, 
and ſung, that he was the only reel god, all the reſt of the 
immortals were faſt aſleep, or on a journey, or mere non- en- 
titles, Ng un hee Steg ab due, e d aaa xabiudoony v ann” 
urn, vc, nee The poem itſelf, as preſerved in Athenæus, 
and corrected by Caſaubon, is in the following ſtrain of impi- 
ous adulation, Demetrius Poliorcetes, the ſon of Antigonus, 
expelled Demetrius Phalereus, and reſtored the liberty of 
Athens, in the ſecond year of the cxviith Olympiad. Diod. 
J. xx. Plutarch. in Demetr. 

The pæan was peculiar to Apollo, the ithyphallic to Bae- 


chus ; the latter, the more ſacicd of the two, was lung before 
Demetrius, 
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Tan VISIT or CERES anv DEMETRIUS ro Tas 


ATHENIANS. 

Now let our joys exulting rend the ſky, 
With dances earth rebound. 

The greateſt, moſt belov'd of all the gods 
To Athens now deſcend. 

Hither in happy time at once repair 
Great Ceres and Demetrius, 

She comes to ſolemnize the myſteries 
Of her beloy'd Proſerpina: 

He fair and genial, as becomes a god, 
Adorn'd in ſmiles appears. 

His friends like ſtars ſhine with inferisur light, 
Himſelf the radiant ſun. 

Hail! fon of Neptune mightieſt of th' immottals; 
And of the ſea-born Venus. 

Surely the other gods deſert their charge, 
And have not ears to hear, 

Or not exiſt, or not at all regard us: 
Thee preſent we behold, 

Not wood or ſtone, but true divinity ; 
To thee we make our prayer, 

Firſt, deareſt, moſt propitious of the gods, 
(Thou art our lord) give peace. 

Deſtroy th' Ætolian Sphinx ®, not of Thebes ory, 
But of all Greece the peſt, 

Who, ſitting oh a rock, like her of old 
Devours our hapleſs ſons. 


It is Atolin's genius to invade 


The rights of Greece reſiſtleſs. 
Yourſclf then give us reſt: if not, O fend 
Some Oedipus victorious, 
Who from its rock may daſh the bated Sphinx 
To merited deſtruction. 


* Caflander, or Dematrius Phalereus, who had fortified himſelf in the 


Citadel of Athens, 


ee 
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Athentus has a ſpirited obſcrvation on the groſs flattery of 
che Athenians, expreſſed in this poem: raur now G Maag. 
% . Ou dn ²⁰⁵jœñã‚s ua Ka Kar ra! 4 Tov TeTXUT* 
Cara tw Ile SN aTETHIZITI;* ei TH; ar α⁊s poeriada; 
Tay Saga ge- CoveuT IT ig == TOUTE Tok t ytrorre 06 „Swates, x NAX 
«cy bn · ov xaxx.lrares, ATT ar coat; GUTWY T7 TOM p- 254 


XXXII. p. 331. &c. 


The Piratic war A. u. DCLXXxVI. was deſtructive to the 
temples, Cicero intimates this, when ſpeaking of an ancient 
temple of Juno ; quod tanta religione ſemper flit, ut non mo- 
do illis Punicis bellis, quæ in his lere locis navali copia geſta at- 
que verſata ſunt, fed etiam in hac prædonum multi: udine ſem- 
per inviolatum, ſanctumque fuerit-' in Verrem. IV. 46. 

E 71792205 Tar é TAGUT%y OUTFUNARTOS Bf iy x ay legoc y „ Yn 
7 i TOS ATI of To 15 QEADs is dees. Strabo. IX. 420 The 
Delphian temple did not recover its opulence and credit, after 
Sylla's peculation : and the diſperſion of the treaſures of the 
moſt re ſpected oracle in Greece was a circumſtance favourable 
to the chriſtian religion. | 

Of the imperial deſpotiſm, ſee Wotton's hiſt- of Rome, p. 
1147—1209. Gravina, de Rom. imperio, . 16. Of the Tri- 
bunician power of the Emperors, Reimar on Dio, p. 780. 

Of the heroum Julium ; Dio, p. 337. 454 458. 

Of the temples of Rome and Auguſtus; Noris. Cenot. Piſ. 54. 

Of the month of Auguſt ; the SC. in Macrobius, i. 12 

Polybius, lib. 5. ſpeaks of the Aſiatic agiozua, 744umrwy 
T5 FO g7TH; b⁰ανEL2 x as Song But the ſcene was often ridi- 
culouſſy contraſted. The provincial god was ſometimes ac- 
cuſed by his conſtituents of maladminiſtration. Thus Appius 
Claudine, Cicero*s predeceſſor, was accuſed of extortion at 
Rome by the very Cilicians, who had paid him divine honours, 
See Cic, ad Fam. III. 6—8, with Dr. Roſs's commentary. 

Of the altar at Lyons; Strabo, p. 192. Liv. epit. cxxxvii- 

10. xliv. fin. 

Of the Arragonian altar; Quinctilian, vi. 3. 

Of the Julium fidus 3 Avguſtus cited by Pliny, H. N. II. 23. 
and on his repairing the temples, Livy, iv- 10. Suet. in 
Aug. c. 29. 30, Tacit. Ann. it. 59. 

On the religious character of Hadrian, conſult Scaliger on 


the Chron. of Euſeb. p. 214-216. 
FROM 
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XXxXIII. p. 345. Kc. 
FROM THE ANCYRAN MONUMENT. 


CVRIAM, ET CONTINENS FI CHALCIDICVM, TEM- 
PLVMQVE APOLEINIS-IN PALATIO CVM PORTICIBVE. 
DEM DIVI JVLIL.—ZADES IN CAPITOLIO JOVIS FE- 
RETRII ET JOVIS TONANTIS. DEM QVIRINI. ZEDES 
MINERVA ET JVNONIS REGINA ET Jovis. LIBER. 
TATIS IN AVENTINO. DEM LARVM IN SVMM Aa 
SACRA VIA. ZDEM DEVM PENATIVM IN VELIA. 
A DEM JVVENTATIS. DEM MATRIS MAGNA IN 
PALATIO FECI.--.OCTOGINTA TEMPLA IN VRBE CON- 


SVL—REFECI.--MARTIS VLTOKIS TEMPLVM—TEDME. 
PLVM APOLLINIS.—-IN TEMPEIS OMNIVM CIVITATVM 
PELOPONNESI ET ASLA, VICTOR ORNAMENTA RE- 
POSVI, QV.ZE SPOLIATIS 1 EMPLIS, NI. AN TOXLVS, CVA 
o BELLVM GESSERAM, PKIVATIM POSSEDERAT. 


DONA AVREA IN AEDE APOLLINIS MEO NUMINE PO- 
4 


XXIV. P. 323. 
Propertius 171. 5. This eleꝑy is curious, as it expreſſes the 
religious opinions aud {ceptical ij ecula tions, wiich ware faſlu- 
onable in the age of Augultus. 
Omina fuulta cano: Craſſus, cladeſque piate: 
Ite, et Romanz couſulite Hiſtoriæ.— — 
Tum mihi nature libeat perdiſcere mores, 
Qis deus hane mund} temperet arte domum: 
Si ventura dies, mundi quæ fubruat arces, 
Purpureus ptuvias cur bibit arcus aquas:— 
Sub terris fi jura deum, et tormenta gtypartum z 
T:f&p! ones atro fi furit argue caput : 
Aut Alcmroniæ furiz, aut jejunfa Phmei ; 
Num rota, num ſeopuli, num ſitis iuter aquas: 
An ſicta in mi'eras eſechdit fal ua gentcs, 
Et timor, haud ultra quam regus, te pot, 


of 
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Of the priuciples of Propertivs, ſee lib, III. eleg : xx, 25, 
with the notes of Broukhuſgus. 


Illic vel tadiis animum emendare Platonis 
Incipiam, aut hortis, dux Epicure, tuis. 


To the Epieureans mentioned page 321, and to the cata- 
talogue of them given by Fabricius, B. G. lib, III. c. 33- may 
be added C. Cilaiys Mæcenas ; whoſe yoluptuous manners, aud 
fantaſtic poems, ſeconded his influence as the prime-miniſter of 
Auguſtus, in favour of this ſect. 

Of the eftes of the Epicurean philoſophy on the prevalence 
of the goſpel, conſult Le Clerc. H. E. prolegom. II. 5. ſect. 7. 


XXXV. P. 354. 


Univ. Hiſt. III. 500. &c. Confucius was born, according 
to Du Halde, 451 years before Chriſt, a year or two before 
the death of Thales: ſo that he muſt have been contemporary 
with Pythagoras and Solon, and ſomewhat earlier than So- 
crates. He pave early tokens of ſagacity and virtue, and 
from his 15th year, devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of the ancient 
books. He married at 19, and was raiſed to ſucceſſive places 
of eminence in the magꝑiſtracy, which he accepted as means of 
promoting his intended reformation in religion and the ſtate. 
In the 55th year of his age, he was raiſed to the higheſt poſts 
in the kingdom of Lu; where, like Plato at the court of 
Syracuſe, he made a temporary reform, Being diveſted of all 
his offices, and obliged to leave the court and kingdom; he 
reſymed his former function, of a private ſage, in which he 
met with better ſucceſs. He had a vaſt number of diſciples, 
whom he diſtributed into four claſſes, Ethical, Dialeftic, Po- 
litical ; and Literary, whoſe office it was to write conciſely and 
elegantly the principles and precepts of morality. 

Confucins lived to finifh his hiſtorical and philoſophical works, 
a d died in the 73d year of his age. His words, a few days 
before his death, betray ſome ambition of being the founder of 
a ect. He told his diſciples with abundance of tears, that 
* the diforders which reigned in the empire had well nigh broke 
his heart” and in the ſame melancholy tone, Since kings 
refuſe to follow my maxims, I am now no longer uſeful 
upon earth, aud it is neceſſary that I ſhould leave it.” 
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His works contain his collections from the ancient wes; 
and have titles expreſſive of theic ſubj acta. 


1. The grand ſcience, or ſchool of adults. 

2. Tbe immutable medium. 

3. Moral diſcourſes. 

4. The book of Mencius, finiſhed ann 
5. Of filial reſpect. 

6. The ſcience or ſchool of children. 


. Theſe books are next in authority to thoſe ancient cane- 
nical or claſſical books, which the Chincle call by way of emi- 
nence the five volumes, 

Father Noel, one of the miſſionaries into China, gave a 
latin verſion of the books of Confucius, priuted at Prague, 
1711, aud Du Halde has given an extract of them in his de- 
ſcription of the Chineſe empire. 

In one of their canonical books, the deity is ſtyled the fa. 
ther of the people; he is repreſented, as watching over the 
government of the univerſe, and pleaſed with the virtue of 
mankind : as warning them by public calamities ; and when 
thoſe calamities are productive of reformation of manners, 
they are followed by acts of mercy and gooineſs, 

What I have here extracted, preſents the bright ſide of the 
Chineſe ſyſtem of natural religion. Reverſe the medal, and 
you will find an idolatry more refined indeed, but not more 
rational, than that of the weſtern polytheiſts. 

Moſt of the Chineſe ſets pay a religious worſhip to the ſun 
and elements, and to the jouls of their anceſtors, to whom 
they conſecrate ſtatues, altars, temples. This Kind of wor- 
hip is paid to deceaſed monarchs, to philoſophers and other 
eminent perſons, eſpecially to Confucius. The Jefuites com- 
Plied with this, as a civil or political worſhip, and permitted 
it to their proſelytes, The Dominicans and other orders 
condemned it as idolatrous. This conteſt occaſioned the to- 
ta] exciſion of chriſtianity in the Chineſe empire; where it 
poſlibly might have proſpered, had it been taught in fimpli- 
city, and without ſuch abſurd compliances. 

Ic 1707, the Pope's legate condemned the 3 paid to 
the ſun, to parents, and anceſtors, &c. In 1720, the Pope's 
decree, being inconſiſtent with the laws and the uſages of the 

Chineſe 
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Chineſe empire; the chriſtian religion could no longer ſubſiſt 
there ; it was ſoon after proſcribed by ſeveral edits, purſuant 
to which, more than zoo churches were deſtroyed, and 
300,000 chriſtians were deprived of their paſtors, aud of all 
ptoſpect of ſeeing their religion reſtored, 

The preſent imperial family, Who are Fartars, follow the 
jdulatry of their own nation, which differs little from that of 
China ; except that the Lamas or Tartar-prieſts worſhip their 
deity (as the groſſer Chineſe idolaters worſhip their chimerical 
god Fo) under the ſhape of a yeuny man, who they pretend 
never dies. 

Confucius no where teaches the doctrine of a future Rate ; 
and the immortality of the ſoul is not believed in China. 
Monteſquieu, Eſprit des Loix. xxiv. 19. 

The ſect of the literati, which was formed in the end of the 
xith' century, and was eſtabliſhed about the beginning of the 
xvth, are atheiſtic Spinozilts, and, with much ſublime expref- 
ſion, repreſent God as the inviſible ſoul of the world, and no- 
thing differing from nature. Du Halde, p. 659. Baddei 
Analecta, p. 278. 350. 

I conclude theſe collections, with a very recent, 0 ſup- 
poſe authentic, account of the (tate of the chi iſtian religion in 
China; which ſerves ta complete my argument, that even 
chriſtianity cannot prevail hy human power or wildom ; and 
therefore its prevalence in the Roman empire, in oppoſition to 
the power and policy of the imperial governmeut, muſt be 
aſcribed to a DIVINE PKOIECTION and MERACULOUS 
ENERGY: 

C. Corn. Taciti opera, notis et diſſertationibus illuſtravit 
Gabriel Brotier. Paris, 4776 8.0. vol V. p. 403+ 

© Hac noftra =tite, vivit Sinenſium unperator, imperii 
* mapnitudive, opum vi, et quod præſtantius eſt, politicis 
« virtutibus, Veſpaſiano, Tito, Trajano, Antonino Pio, Mar- 
« coque Aurelio non impar. Quz hic de Azen-Eong, optimo 
principe przdico, ea non incertis rumoribus, ſed a viris ac- 
© cepi quos novi eſſe inc orruptae fidei, qui eum ſuepe videre, 
* Kepe ſunt allocuti, qui multis abhinc annis in regia urbe Pe - 
* kinenſi ipſoque imperatoris palatio degunt. Porre optimus 
« ille princeps, Chriſtianis minime infenlus, ſinit tamen cluil- 
* thmos, maxime in provinciis, vexari, diſeruciari; et ſingulis 
* ferme annis exilio, morte, fuppliciis, in cus ſaevitum eſſe ac- 

cepimus. 
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< cepimus. Nec ſolita tantum, ſcd nova, et moribus Sinenſibns 
* vehementer repugnantia, tormenta adhibentur. Mandarino- 
rum multi, neglecta Sinenſium legum aequitate et clementia, 
© in Chriſtianos quicquid horridius imaginantur exercent, 
© Quod nunc ſub Xien- Long viget, idem noſtra aetatc viguit 
© ſub ejus avo Kan- hi, maximo principe ct Chriſtianis amiciſ- 
© fimo. Idem viguit ſub ejus patre Tong-Tching, bono prin- 
« cipe, Chriſtianis infenſo, licet quoſdam ſuo in palatio habe- 
© ret, quos et honore et amicitia proſequeretur, &c-? 

Tbe learned commentator, though he adopts a falſe hypo- 
theſis reſpecting the Roman perſecutions, draws this juſt con» 
clufion from them. Haec inter tormenta, durat creſcitque 
< Chriſtiana religio, quia propitius adeſt pevs, Chriſtianae 
« religionis AUCTOR, innocentiae dator et ultor.“ 


[ately publiſhed by the ſame Author, 


A SERMON on the GENERAL FAST, De- 

CEMBER 13th, 1776, for the Pardon of Sins, 

| averting Judgments, imploring Victory, and 
perpetuating Peace to the BRITISH 

EMPIRE, 


